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Rest AND MEDITATION. 


Chanksgibing Joc: 
A STORY OF THE SAGE-BRUSH. 


By Rosstrer W. Raymonp, 
Author of “The Man in the Moon and Other People.” ** Brave 
Hearts,” ete. 


XACTLY whereabouts in the State of Nev- 
ada lies the now depopulated and abandoned 
district once known to its numerous residents and in- 
troduced by the Reese River Reveille to fame as Silver 
Sheen, I shall not reveal, lest some enterprising per- 
son should start at once to find it, and to “ re-lovate ” 
—that is to say, ‘“‘jump”—the extremely valuable 
claims which some of my friends still own—and hope 
to sell—within its borders. Suffice it tosay, therefore, 
that Silver Sheen was somewhere between Washoe and 
White Pine, and partook, in the opinion of its popula- 
tion, of the favorable “indications” of both places. 
Certainly it looked quite as promising as did either of 
those famously productive mining fields before their 
treasures had been discovered. But, to be candid, so 
does any point you may please to choose in that vast 
desert basin known as “the Sage-brush country.” 
Everywhere there are the same broad, arid valleys, in 
which feeble mountain streams lose themselves and 
disappear without gaining-any goal; the same bunch- 
grass, withered and unpromising, but in reality nutri- 
tious—a sort of standing hay, with seeds like kernels of 
grain held tightly in its dried-up fingers; the same bare, 
weather-beaten hills, cleft by precipitous cafions in 
which are hidden stunted plantations of pifion and cot- 
tonwood, and along thesidesof which, after snows melt 
in the early summer, innumerable flowers adorn the 
desolation with a brief glory; the same dust columns, 
mysteriously rising in hot ‘afternoons from the surface 
of the plain, and whirling in slow dances like tall, 
slender genii of the air; the same exquisite mirage, 
mocking the traveler with visions of rippling lakes 
and cool, bowery islands, where in reality only the al- 
kali flats stretch away, varied by an occasional clump 
of gray bushes; the same inevitable, ubiquitous sage- 
brush, always old, always dusty, always wasting its 
aromatic fragrance upon heedless breezes or scornful 
men, the white sage, small and silvery, beloved of 
cattle; the soft, blue sky, the transparent air, that 
brings near the most distant horizon, and makes the 
day’s long journey seem in prospect but an hour’s 
walk; the magical hues of brown and purple that 
clothe at sunrise and sunset the mountain side, ana the 
rich golden shade that rests upon the meadows and 
slopes of bunch-grass—these elements are found in so 
many localities that Irun no risk of exposing Silver 
Sheen to the invasion of “ jumpers” when Isay that it 
possessed them all. 
I am regsonably safe, moreover, in remarking that 
the district was richly endowed with mineral wealth. | 





Who ever knew of a mining district in the West that 
was not? Of course it bad a ‘** Mammoth ” vein, and a 
** Eureka,” and a‘ Crown Point No. 2,’ anda‘ Ruby,” 
and numerous other promising deposits, carefully bap- 
tized with names of good augury. Of course, also, 
there was a grand tunnel-scheme for piercing through 
the whole mountain range, and “ developing its inex- 
haustible wealth ;” and a stamp-mill (an experimental, 
five-stamp affair), for reducing ores; and, of course, 
the ores were refractory, and wouldn’t be reduced 
without some patent process yet undiscovered, but 
certain to be discovered if ‘*capital’’ could be had; 
and, of course, there was a weekly paper, and a half 
dozen bar-rooms, and talk of achurch. So far, nobody 
can distinguish Silver Sheen from a dozen other dis- 
tricts in similar circumstances. The driver of a semi- 
weekly stage, which carried the mail from Austin to 
all these districts in succession, could scarcely have told 
the camps apart but for his personal acquaintance with 
the bar-tenders and their beverages, and with the pe- 
culiar bad piece of road that each cafion presented. 

But Silver Sheen possessed Thanksgiving Joe; and he 
was certainly unique. Individual character develops 
eccentricity much more easily in such rough societies 
than under the restraints and conventionalities of 
polite life. All the citizens of Silver Sheen were 
peculiar, each in his way, and each without attracting 
special comment upon his oddity. Old Heinrich, who 
would wear a red bandanna in place of a hat; Sam 
Wetherill, who regularly put on a white shirt and a 
blue swallow-tail coat with brass buttons every Sun- 
day morning; Red-head Pete, who spent all his earn- 
ings in bribing Shoshone Indians to show him the 
Lost Silver Mine—a mass of native siiver, concerning 
which everybody knows that it exists, and nobody 
knows where; these gentlemen, and a host of others 
who squandered at poker and monté the proceeds of 
their labor or their speculations, were allowed to pur- 
sue their ways without ridicule, censure, or admira- 
tion. Then why should Thanksgiving Joe be regarded 
as singular? 

This singularity could not consist, either, in the mys- 
tery that surrounded his previous life. As Colonel 
Gore remarked in a quiet evening gathering at the In- 
ternational: “The past, gentlemen, I say it without 
hesitation, and I think no person present will differ— 
if so, I would like to speak further with that person— 
the past belongs to the individooal! It is sacred, gen- 
tlemen, sacred!” 

A certain portion of the Colonel’s past had been 
spent in sacred seclusion between stone walls; and 
there were not a few among his auditors who had their 
own reasons for guarding their own memories. So no 
questions were asked by anybody, for fear of questions 
in reply. Every man’s ca- 
réer was held to have begun 
when he first “ struck into 
the sage brush.”’ Fora new 
district must be populated 
by the overflow from older 
ones, and it is the scum 
which overflows; and if 
you keep stirring it up why 
nothing will ever settle. I 
fancy, moreover,that there 
is in this rude tolerance an 
element of noble feeling— 
a germ of charity—a re- ° 
cognition of the duty of 
giving another chance to 
those who, ‘the luck be- 
jing against them,” have 
fallen from respectability, 
even so far as the humilia- 
tion of public exposure. 
Certainly I have kuown 
some instances of lives once 
wrecked that were success- 
fully reconstructed and 
launched again upon honorable voyages from the 
friendly oblivion of such communities. 

Yet, after all, Thanksgiving Joe had appeared in 
Silver Sheen in a manner calculated to distinguish him, 
even in that adventurous and uninquisitive society. 
For, as the Colonel said to Mr. Pickens of Chicago, 
when he pointed out to that gentleman, the morning 
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after his arrival, the cabin of Thanksgiving Joe, high | 


up the cafion, half a mile beyond any other, *‘ He never 


‘came to Silver Sheen at all, sir; Silver Sheen came to ' ing these words in a handwriting which might hava 
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him. When our hardy pioneers first entered this se- 
cluded, but immensely endowed region, and penetrated 
to the heart of its argentiferous belt, there, sir, pros- 
trate upon the outcrop of the biggest quartz ledge in 
the camp, they found him lying, with a bullet in his 
shoulder, and—and a fever in his brain,’’ added the 
Colonel, to satisfy his ear for rhetoric. 

This had in truth been the iutroduction of Joe’s fel- 
low-citizens to him. While he was still unconscious, 
oscillating between life and death, they had scoured 
the neighborhood to find the villain who had shot him. 
It must have been his *‘ pardner”’; and the shot had 
been delivered from behind—two circumstances which 
would have secured short shrift for the culprit, if he 
had been caught. But the search was fruitless; and 
the boys returned from such trivial distractions to the 
serious work of life. The district had to be organized 
and provided with a name. ‘“ Murder Cafion”’ did 
duty for a few weeks; but when Col. Gore made his 
appearance, it was changed, after an eloquent speech 
from him, to ‘‘Silver Sheen.” Then veins had to be 
discovered, aud claims “located,” ‘‘ recorded,” and 
“prospected.”” Yet, Joe was not entirely forgotten. 
A rough cabin was constructed over the very spot 
where he had been found; in this the sick man was 
made rudely comfortable, and, one at a time, the 
population took turns in watching with him. More- 
over, they located in his name, and set apart for him, 
two hundred feet of the “‘ledge’’ on which. he had 
fallen, and “ which, gentlemen,” said the Colonel, “ he 
had recorded with his blood.” 

All this had happened two years before the time at 
which my story is going—by-and-by—to begin. Joe 
recovered his consciousness after a week, and his 
strength in the course of two months. The man who 
was with him when he first awoke in his right mind, 
from the critical sleep that denoted the turning of the 
fever, remarked in describing the scene that he “never 
see a feller so grateful for nothiw’ at all. Thanked me 
for a drink o’ water ’s if it ’d been a barrel o’ whisky. 
Asked me whar he was, ’n I told him; *»n how he came 
thar, ’n I told him; ’n whether anybody was with him. 
*n I told him nary one; ’n I jest informed him what a 
kiting old hunt we had for the feller as drawed on 
him f’m behind, ’n how mad we was not to git a holt 
on him; and says he ‘Thank God!’ and goes to sleep 
again like a baby.”’ 

The next man on watch had a few additional par- 
ticulars to report. The patient had awaked again ut 
midnight, and inquired ufter a buckskin money-belt, 
which having been found by his side, apparenily 
empty, When he was first discovered, had been kept 
rather by accident than design, and lay at that mo- 
ment neglected on the floor in a corner of the cabin. 


Yi 


Jor’s Frrst APPEARANCE AT SILVER SHEEN. 


The belt was brought to him, and he lifted it feebly, 
without any expression of surprise ateits lightness, ran 
his fingers along the pliant leather to the end, and 
then, with a sudden smile, said **Thank God!” and 
dropped to sleep again. The watcher, unaccustomed 
to hear such expressions of gratitude from men whose 
money-belts had been rifled (for this was the universal 
verdict with regard to Joe’s case) had subsequently ex- 
amined the belt, and found in it a folded paper, bear- 
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been that of a woman; but on this point the witness, 
being no expert, and a little off practice besides, could 
not be positive: 


‘“* Let us come before his presence with thanksgiving,” 


—and below them a date (time, but no place being 
given) and a single initial—J. The date was five years 
old. He had spelled out the motto and returned the 
paper to its resting-place, with a half-superstitious feel- 
ing that it was an amulet of some sort. A similar im- 
pression prevailed among those who heard of it; and 
from that day the convalescent was called Thanksgiv- 
ing Joe—a title which he accepted without protest or 
inquiry. The “Joe” was a happy expansion of the J 
in the secret paper; and as the recipient of the name 
answered when thus addressed, it served all the pur- 
poses of a complete and perfect title. To a visitor who 
once asked him if that were his real name, he replied 
simply, “Itis my given name;’’ and curiosity received 
no further satisfaction. 

When Joe got well enough to work, he began as a 
day-laborer for another miner. For in all the new dis- 
tricts there are, almost from the beginning, a few at 
least who bring some money with them, which they can 
employ in the more rapid development of the claims 
they select; and by working for these few, at high rates 
of wages, the others earn the funds necessary for the 
purchase of food and clothing to supply them while 
they lay open their own selected ground. Like all the 
miners in Silver Sheen, Joe did a good day’s work for 
a day’s wages. Laziness was not the besetting sin of 
the boys, except, perhaps, occasions when they really 
laid themselves out to be lazy. Then even Broadway 
could not turn out an equal number of more perfectly 
listless and vacuous loafers. At other times, that sort 
of thing was left mainly to Col. Gore whose business 
was loafing, as a sort of master of ceremonies to the 
bar-room of the International, in the profits of which 
he had a share. 

But Thanksgiving Joe had his own way of loafing. 
Nobody was more faithful than he, with pick or sledge, 
while the “ shift’ lasted; but when work was done, 
he would go off up the cafion alone to his solitary 
cabin; and presently would be seen the slender smoke 
of his fire, as he fried his bacon and boiled his coffee. 
A little later, Joe himself would be visible against the 
clear yellowing sky, as he sat silent in front of the cabin 
door, with his pipe in his mouth, and his hands placidly 
folded—a picture of rest and contented meditation. In 
any other state of society he would have been a strange 
figure. His hair end beard were long and snow-white, 
his form was slightly bent; but these signs of age were 
merely the results of his fever, and were moreover 


contradicted by the brightness of his dark eyes and 


the great strength which he occasionally exhibited. 
When the drift of the Desdemona caved in, and the 
day-shift were all caught in the timbers, it was Joe 
who held up the lagging in the broken ground till the 
boys got a stull wedged under it, and crawled out safe 
and sound. And when the memorable cloud-burst of 
69 took place on the summit above Silver Sheen, and 
twenty feet of water came booming down the cafion, 
it was Joe who waded in the nick of time to the she- 
bang where Sam Wetherill lay helpless with rheuma- 
tism (the result, by the way, of too much white shirt 
ou an inclement Sunday) and brought him bodily, 
mattress, vicufia blanket and all, to the dry bank. 
In short, Thanksgiving Joe was looked upon by his 
comrades as a sort of tutelary demi-god, a Hercules or 
Hiawatha, dwelling somewhat apart, but ready to de- 
scend at a moment’s notice and perform deeds of de- 
liverance for the dwellers in the land below. 

As they had taken turns watching with him while he 
was ill, so now they took turns in visiting him; for it 
was soon discovered that before two or three listeners 
he was prone to silence, but when a single friend ap- 
proached him sympathetically he would talk with a 
simple, homely elevation of spirit that made him seem 
like a messenger from another country. “ He ain’t 
our kind exactly,” the boys concluded, “ but he’s a 
better kind, and no shenannigan about him either.” 
(Shenannigan is the miner’s term for humbug.) So 
they fell into the habit of strolling up the cafion, one 
at a time, to hear Joe talk. 

The nickname they had given him grew more and 
more appropriate as they learned to know him better, 
for the characteristic feature of his moods and words 
was a marvelous perpetual gratitude. * No, he don’t 
look on the bright side neither,” replied Sam Wether- 
ill one day to somebody’s comment upon one of Joe’s 
sayings; ‘* things don’t have nary bright side nor dark 
side to him. Told me that himself. Says he, ‘when 
things is transparent, it’s bright o’ both sides,’ says 
he, ‘purvided there’s a light on t’other’”—which 
somewhat distorted version of Joe’s apothegm con- 
veyed well enough the meaning that was meant to 
shine through it. 

With his first savings Joe had fitted himself out fora 
period of labor on his own hook at the Mammoth vein, 
on which, by common consent, he held the central 
claim. But the Mammoth, like many another huge 
quartz outcrop in that country, seemed to consist of a 
maximum of barren gangue and a minimum of valu- 
able ore. Black specks there were through the mass, 
and now and then a considerable body of some un- 
known mineral, over which the most experienced 


miners shook their heads and said it was “no doubt | 


this yer base metal, and wouldn’t amalgamate worth a 
red.” Joe toiled patiently on, however, until he had 
sunk his prospecting shaft, without aid from any other 





person, to the depth of twelve feet, and had extracted 
from it a dozen tons of rock, out of which a couple of 
tons of ore were, with much hammering and over- 
hauling, selected. By this time the little five-stamp 
mill had been erected in the camp, and to this estab- 
lishment Joe packed a ton of his selected ore, to have 
it “‘worked”’ as a test. In a few days a stylish certifi- 
cate was returned to him, from which it appeared that 
his ore had yielded two dollars and fifty cents, while 
the charge for operating upon it was twenty-five dol- 
lars. It took the last coin in his leather belt to pay the 
bill; but he paid it like a man, and walked straight 
back to the Desdemona, where they were glad enough 
to take him again into the day-shift. 

That evening Sam Wetherill found him smoking his 
pipe as usual in front of the cabin. This edifice, by 
the way, deserves a brief description. It was con- 
structed of pifion (nut-pine) stems, sharpened at the 
lower end and driven into the rocky débris, which 
took in that locality the place of soil. Three sides of 
the single apartment constituting the dwelling were 
thus inclosed. In one of them a door was constructed 
by the simple provess of ‘eaving out three or four 
stakes. The fourth side, or back, was formed by the 
projecting outcrop of the “* Mammoth ledge” itself ; 
and Joe, having more room than he needed for his 
bunk and stool, and the shelf which served him as a 
table, had carried on his mining operations in the 
place where he slept and ate, gradually accumulating 
a heap of waste-rock which he piled up into a heavy 
partition between the bedroom and the mine. In this 
way the mine, which began by being indoors, gradual- 
ly found itself outdoors, and caused no further incon- 
venience to the house than might result from the 
dropping, after a blast, of a stray rock through the 
roof. But nobody was inside at such times, and the 
damage was easily repaired with a little sage-brush and 
adobe clay—the latter 
being, in fact, the uni- 
versally useful ma- 
terial with which all 
leaks in Silver Sheen 
were stopped against 
wind and weather. 

It was before this 
mud - and - stockade 
villa that Sam Wetb- 
erill found Thanks- 
giving Joe, after his 
first day of renewed 
experience in the 
Desdemona. Sam’s 
way of meeting such 
a disappointment as 
he thought Joe had 
experienced would 
have been to put on 
that white shirt aud 
that blue dress coat, 
and drown his sor- 
rows in a majestic 
spree at the Inter- 
national; but feel- 
ing instinctively that 
this remedy would 
not suit his friend, he 
came up to show his 
sympathy in the way 
of words at least, 
not without a shade 
of secret satisfaction 
that Joe had finally 
struck a piece of ill- 
fortune over which even he could scarcely give thanks. 

“A little down on yer luck, old man?” was his cou- 
dolorous greeting. ‘‘ Wall now, it was too bad for this 
yer Mammoth ledge to go back on yer that way. That 
thar base metal don’t do nothin’ in the pans but jest 
flour the quick, ’n slum it all up.* But you jest hold 
up your head, old man, ’n get a pardner, ’n prospect 
around a little. ’S no good, this yer coyotin’ alone,t+ 
*n backin’ out o’ yer hole every time you want a drink 
o’ water. ’F I hadn’t gone in with Dutch Heinrich, 
on the Bismark Extension—almighty big thing, too— 
I'd like to be yer pardner myself—’n thar’s Red-head 
Pete, he’s a good hand to work,’s long’s he does work; 
but he’s off agin arter that Lost Silver Mine—somebody 
"ll find that thar mine some o’ these days; but it won’t 
be Pete. Dutchy says there’s no end o’ stories about 
sich mines in his country, and nobody finds ’em on 
purpose. Some galoot out after jackass-rabbits or 
sage hens, or mountain sheep, jest accidentally pulls 
up a bush or sets down on a rock, ’n happens to look 
between his boots, ’n thar’s a chunk o’ the clear bul- 
lion, 950 fine. But Pete, he’ll never find nothin’ but 
{njun wicky-ups.t However, you won’t have no trou- 
ble about a pardner. Anybody ’ll be glad to get you, 
’n set you up in bacon and beans to start on, too. So 
you jest shake yourself, old man, ’n cheer up. It's all 
fer the best, you know—’f yer able to see it in that 
light.” . 

Sam was very well satisfied with the rate at which 
he was getting on in his new réle of messenger of con- 





* Granulate the quicksilver used in amalgamation, and ren- 
der it foul, F 

+ Digging like a coyote, or prairie fox. 

+ The slight temporary shelter of brush, under which the 
Nevada Indians sleep—not worthy to be compared with the 
a and lodges of the stronger and richer tribes of the 











solation ; but, as he afterwards expressed it, his ““idees 
all leaked out” of him when Thanksgiving Joe took 
his pipe from his mouth, and said reflectively : 

“There isn’t any other light, is there?” 

“Wall, no,” replied Sam, in a dubious way, and 
added with evident relief, as if he had found a solu- 
tion, “ not ef you see it in that light.” 

“Exactly,” continued Joe, “light is light; and 
there’s only oue kind, thank God.” 

‘An’ may I be——if you ain’t the——” 

(These dashes are not my device for indicating Sam’s 
ready profanity. They show where that fluent blas- 
phemer actually paused and choked, leaving a signiti- 
cant silence. For Joe’s thanksgiving carried a sort of 
echo, in the presence of which a man couldn’t start 


-right off and invoke heaven or hell asif nothing had 


happened. Moreover, Sam’s choking attracted his own 
attention as a novel phenomenon. He stopped fora 
moment, pondered it, and *‘ broke out in a new spot’’ 
as follows :) 

“The boys in this yer camp mention—Him, you 
know ”—here Sam took off his hat, and replaced it with 
the air of having done the handsome tking for once in 
his life—“‘tol’ble frequent and free; but I don’t jest 
recall any onreas’nable number of ’em as Jays ’emselves 
out to thank him. They ain’t heavy on the thank! 
They jest let the parsons do that by contract—’n they 
take it mighty easy—only one shift a week, ’n single- 
hand drillin’ at that. But you do the thankin’ fur the 
crowd. Not that anybody’s got any ’bjection, only 
when you take to thankin’ over them mill-returns, it 
might sort o’ seem to any feller that didn’t know yer 
ways, as if you was p’raps rubbin’ it in a trifle—playing 
off on us, you know. Now you can’t be glad o’ that 
thar base metal, you know;; it’s agin’ reason.” 

“TI didn’t say I was glad,’ replied Joe, imperturba- 
bly, watching the long shadows from the summit as 


JOE TAKING A PARTNER. 


they reached down like fingers and clasped the settle- 
ment in the cafion. ‘Iam thankful now; and Texpect 
to be glad.” 

Sam seated himself by his paradoxical friend, like 
one who was bound to get to the bottom of a mystery. 
“Go easy,” said he; “I ain’t used to the road; but I’m 
bound to know what you're drivin’ fur. Now let’s 
locate our discovery stake, ’n take our bearin’s. You 
don’t handle pick ’n sledge jest fur amusement, or yer 
shattered constitution. What do you figger on—town- 
lots or rich quartz, or what ’n thunder?” 

* Patience,”’ said Joe. 

Sam Wetherill swallowed the first word that came to 
his lips, and sat in silence for a while, trying to get up 
a substitute less objectionable and equally expressive 
of his feelings. But the vocabulary of ejaculations is 
small at best, and the habit of profanity narrows it 
still further. Nobody is so hopelessly stuck for a word 
as the man who suddenly suppresses a convenient 
oath. So Mr. Wetherill, in despair, whistled softly to 
himself a bar of ‘*My name it is Joe Bowers,” and 
then, looking up, remarked, “Thar’s a good prospect 
for that. Putty much everything that happens ‘Il 
assay well enough, ’n yield rich in the pans, too, ef all 
you want to get out of it is patience, and not bullion.” 

“Yes,” said Joe, ‘al: things work together.” 

“Well, I give it up,” replied Sam. ‘“ All I got to say 
is, you do as I tell you, ’n git yerself a pardner. When 
you ’n him work together, as you say, I hope you'll 
strike something that pays better ’n patience—though 
I expect that pays too, in the long run, when a fellow 
comes to the last big slean-up.” And the honest miner, 
stepping down the zgzag trail to the cafion, disap- 
peared in the gathering shadows. 

Thanksgiving Joe continued for a month bis quiet 
and regular life. Then he took a partner after a fash- 
ion which rendered this natural and advisable step ong 
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of the most surprising cf the many unusual features of 
his career in Silver Sheen. Everybody said he’d “ be 
plowed,” when he first heard of it, and about half the 
eamp bet two to one with the other half that it wasn’t 
true—the takers being secretly of that opinion them- 
selves, but accepting the odds just to make things 
lively. A very positive skeptic (uo people are so posi- 
tive, by the way, as those who assume the negative) 
went so far, on being assured of the circumstance by 
Joe himself, as to offer to put up five dollars that Joe 
was mistaken. And Colonel Gore, scarcely ever at a 
joss for words, was fairly staggered to express what at 
Jast he called the “ preposterosity’’ of the story. For, 
according to the statements of the parties concerned, 
this meekest, mildest, quietest and thankfullest of men 
had selected out of a camp full of friends the only man 
who was not his friend—Bill Hazard, the new hand on 
the night-shift at the Desdemona; a fellow who was 
set down as a “rough,” and quietly let alone. If any- 
pody—even Joe—had killed him, it would have been 
reckoned nothing astonishing, and the presumption 
would have been strong, in the absence of evidence, 
that ‘‘ Bill must ‘a’ drawed on the other feller first;” 
but that any one not himself a “rough”’ should join 
hands with Bill for any honest purpose was amazing 
beyond explanation. 

Yet Mr. William Hazard bore an appearance which 
strangely belied his reputation. He was handsome al- 
most to effeminacy, with a smooth, pale-dark beauty 
which neither sun nor wind seemed to affect. 
delicacy of his face was striking ata distance only ; upon 
a closer view it was perceived to bear the nameless 
shadow of evil passions—a soft face grown hard. But 
some things distinguished Bill Hazard from his class. 
He did not drink—that was not so strange; many of 
these men are practically tectotalers. But they usually 
abstain from stimulants because they are gamblers, and 
wish to be under all circumstances masters of them- 
selves; whereas Hazard did not play cards. And, 
strangest of all, he never indulged in that cheap vice, 
which, since it affects directly neither the personal 
efficiency of the individual, nor the property interests 
of the community, is apt to be universally allowed and 
practiced in rude settlements—I mean ‘profanity, 
“the only thing,” as Sam Wetherill once said (after he 
had given it up, by the way—‘ swore off’’), ‘‘ the only 
thing that a real poor sinnner could git cheap.” 

This freedom from all vices was one great element 
that helped to make Bill Hazard intolerable to his 
companions, Their instincts read clearly the principle 
which they could not have put in words, that true 
goodness of nature involves good nature. Perhaps 
Sam, after all, expressed it philosophically when he 
said, ‘These yer bad habits are the devil’s contrivances, 
you bet; ’n he catches many a poor feller’s soul that 
never meant no harm. But I’ve knowed fellers to 
strike it rich, ’n make a home stake, ’n just take their 
Wells Fargo drafts, ’n git for the East, ’n hunt up their 
old folks, or mebbe their wives ’n young uns, ’n leave 
off their liquor, ’n never touch a card—why, ef you’d 
ask ’em to ‘ante up,’ they wouldn’t know what you 
meant; ’n all these yer devil’s traps was clean busted 
for them. But when you clap your eyes on one of 
them smooth fellers like Bill Hazard, ’s hard ’n ’s bar- 
ren ’s cap-rock, you don’t want no further news about 
him. The devil’s in him; he don’t go for to waste 
no bad habits on a sure thing like that.” 

No, Sam was not quite correct. He overlooked a 
deeper-lying truth. The vices that brutalize men are 
dead weights that hang upon them forever; no cure 
can enable him to walk in the full, erect stature of 
manhood who has bent earthward for years under such 
burdens. And, on the other hand, souls may be hard- 
ened by malign passion, which, nevertheless, being 
smitten aright shall suddenly be transformed, and 
Lucifer become again the son of the morning. Hatred, 
akin to love, has somewhat of love’s preserving power. 
It may ward off meaner fiends; and though its condor 
talons,and dark, brooding wings are surely fatal in the 
end to its helpless captive, yet, if frightened from its 
Dest in time, it may soar gloomily away to return no 
more, and leave bebind the rescued soul like a child 
unharmed. . 

Thanksgiving Joe, replyirig to the remark of Sam 
Wetherill above quoted, put the argument in a home- 
lier way, 

“TI don’t know about that,Sam; it. is a good deal 
like sickness. When I had my fever, I should never 
Lave pulled through unless I had been helped by my 
£00d constitution. A man may have one thing pretty 
bad and get over it; but if he has too many things ail- 
ing him at once it’s a poor show for the doctors. Now 
if Will was only cured of the one thing that troubles 
him I think he would be a pretty healthy man; 
whereas, you boys, if you don’t look out, will get 
yourselves tangled up with so many diseases that your 
moral constitutions will be just disintegrated, like any 
old outcrop; and nothing will take hold of you. And 
thank God,” added Joe softly, half to himself, ‘‘I be- 
lieve I can cure him.” 

Sam was suprised to hear the new partner called 
“Will,” a form of his name which no one else iv the 
camp employed. It argued even affection for him, be- 
lug as far removed from the ceremonious “* Mr.” on 
one hand, as from the “ Bill’? of mere ordinary ac- 
Quaintanceship on the other. But he made no com- 
ment, and presently sauntered homeward, more than 
€ver convificed that Thanksgiving Joe was “too good 
for this yer style o’ thing,” and would certainly get 
‘nto trouble ‘with his kind heart and foggy head if 
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some friend without too tender a conscience did not 
stand between him and the perilous results of his un- 
suspicious kindness. The conclysion of this train of 
thought was a resolve to “‘ keep an eye on that Hazard; 
*nif he tried any games on-Joe, jest put a hole in him.” 

This was the evening of the day on which the part- 
nership had been formed. It had been negotiated at 
sunrise, as the day-shift, going into the Desdemona, 
met the night-shift coming out. Bill Hazard, coming 
out of the mine, looked up, as if drawn by a strange, 
horrid fascination, to the long white outcrop of the 
Mammoth vein, that caught the first-tints of day, and 
stood out clearly over the dimness of the deep cafion. 
Then he turned away, with set teeth, as if the sight 
both pained and angered him, and as he turned felt 
on his shoulder the hand of Thanksgiving Joe, whose 
face was moved as if with the emotion of a sudden rec- 
ognition. Hazard glanced at him carelessly, and start- 
ed to pass on. But Joe detained him, and said simply: 

“T want a partner, and I must have you. There’s 
my place, yonder on the hill. Come up to-night, and 
talk it over.” ¥ 

Something in the tone of Joe’s voice startled the lis- 
tener. It was like a voice, perhaps, that he had heard 
before; but as he hurriedly glanced again at the 
speaker, who had partly turned from him to point out 
the cabin on the mountain, he saw only the white hair 
and beard and the stooping shoulders. It was certain- 
ly a stranger; yet he could not command a perfect 
cynical indifference in replying to the stranger’s 
words. There was a shade of sadness in his answer: 

“TE you talk it over, you’ll change your mind. You 
made some mistake in your man.” 

“Then I won’t talk it over,” replied Joe; “call it 
settled. No mistake, thank God—on my part. I shall 
expect you. You know where to find me.” And with 
another gesture toward his cabin, he moved away. 

“No; not there,” ejaculated Bill Hazard, fiercely. 
The other was already some distance away; and his 
features were not distinctly seen as he paused at these 
words, and stood with his back to the morning; but 
his voice carried mingled compassion and eommand. 

* Yes, there!’ said he, and swiftly striding towards 
the mine met the rest of the night-shift hasting home- 
ward. At thesame moment he overtook his own com- 
panions; the two parties were mingled. 

‘*My last day with you, boys,” he remarked, cheer- 
fully. ‘ Will Hazard and I are going to try our luck 
as partners.” 

Thus the surprising news was conveyed in a trice to 
the two classes that composed the population of Silver 
Sheen—namely, those who worked by day and those 


who worked by night. Before Joe came out of the 


Desdemona at the close of his shift, in the afternoon, 
everybody had heard of it. 

After Sam Wetherill’s brief call that evening at the 
cabin, Thanksgiving Joe sat alone, waiting for the 
other visitor whom he expected. His usual calm de- 
meanor seemed to have forsaken him. He piled brush 
on the smouldering fire where he had cooked his sup- 
per, until it flamed like the beacon that Hero set to 
guide the course of her coming lover. By its blazing 
light he strove to see down the path that led to the 
cafion; but to his dazzled eyes the shadows were 
darker than before. Far below, like stars reflected, 
twinkled the candles in many a window; but between 
them and him was a black gulf. Drawing from his 
pocket a worn newspuper, he began to read, by way 
of enforcing patience; but nothing attracted his inter- 
est until his eye fell upon a bold head-line introducing 
the Governor’s proclamation of Thanksgiving. The 
name reminded him of his own sobriquet, and he 
glanced down the lines as if the announcement had 
some special meaning for him. The Governor, not 
uuwilling to combine business with worship, had 
painted in brilliant colors the productiveness of the 
mines of the State, and hinted, as additional cause for 
gratitude, that new discoveries, well worthy of the 
attention of capitalists, were daily made. That part 
Joe passed over with a smile, thinking, perhaps, of his 
Mammoth vein aud its -perfidious * base -metal.’’ 
Over another paragraph he paused with brightening 
looks, It alluded to the-circumstance that all the 
States: now observed, in accordance with the Presi- 
‘dent’s recommendation, a simultaneous Thanksgiving 
day. His thoughts wandered far to the East, over 
deserts and mouhtaine, and the great plains and the 
great rivers, to the Jersey village which he had not 
seen for five years—from which, since his fever, two 
years ago, he had not heard. The memory was dis- 
quieting; for it was his own course alone that had 
thus cut him off—from whom? Only one friend; and 
she only a friend. It was Thanksgiving day, too, 
when he saw her last. The parson’s sermon—he bad 
forgotten it, all but the text: that Jenriy had written 
out for him, to satisfy a whim of his, and he had folded 


up the paper and carried it night and day ever since., 


If he had spoken plainly that night, would she have 
become more than a friend? Alas, perhaps!—yet no, 
no;—a hundred times he had been thankful that she 
was ignorant of his love and his sacrifice; that he had 
left her with a pleasant farewell, expecting to return 
after two or three years with money enough to justify 
him in asking for her hand; that he had never be- 
trayed his feeliags in those friendly letters which he 
had sent so regularly and which were so regularly 
answered until—ah! he must not think of that. 
Her dear .letters were all destroyed. He had 
burned them himself, keeping only the Thanks- 
giving text, and vowing for her sake, and his 





own soul’s sake, and the sake—of him whom Jenty 
loved,to live apart from her, save in his secret thoughts 
and, haply, in the life to come. To-morrow was 
Thanksgiving day again; and he tried to think it a 
g00d omen. His sacrifice was not complete; to-night, 
he hoped, would happily perfect his work. Yet the 
pain of loss was not wholly dead; and even at this 
moment he would give worlds to undo utterly, so that 
it could be as if it had not been, the scheme which he 
was, nevertheless ready to give his life, if need be, to 
consummate. For a man is stilla man; and Joe was 
only thirty, for all his white hairs, 

Absorbed in thought, he heeded not the sound of 
climbing feet until a step close at hand aroused him. 
As he sprang up and stood erect, with the fire-light 
full upon him, William Hazard strode suddenly out of 
the darkness, looked for an instant with an intense, 
bewildered, frightened gaze into his eyes, and stag- 
gered speechless back against the corner of the cabin, 
staring as at a ghost. The Governor’s proclamation 
fell from Joe’s hands, which were stretched out in 
hearty welcome. 

“Don’t look at me that way, Will,” he said. “I 
see you know me now, though you did not this morn- 
ing. I’m changed since my fever—but not in my heart 
toward you.” 

The stony look of fright passed from the pale, young 
face, the hard lines softened, but Will Hazard still 
shrank from the clasp of Joe’s welcoming hands. 
“Shoot,” he said, folding his arms across his breast; 
“it’s your turn, and I’m glad of it!” 

‘* Amen!” replied the deep voice of Thanksgiving Joe. 
“It is my turn; your life belongs to me. Is it not so?’ 

His visitor nodded without speaking, and gloomily 


smiled his contempt fer the worthless existence allud- 
ed to. 


**T suppose I may spare it, if I prefer that way,” said 
oe. 


“ As you choose,”’ replied Hazard. 

*“ AsI was saying this morning,” continued Joe, with 
a quiet consciousness of the power over a desperate 
soul which this strange interview had for a moment 
given him, ‘I want a partner, and you are the man. 
I told you to come here and talk it over, and you have 
come. Now, if I kill you, how can we talk it over?” 
he added slowly, and rubbed his hands together in 
mute applause at the triumphant argument. ‘‘ There’s 
some mistake, Will. You gave me no chance to ex- 
plain, otherwise you could not have thought I was 
your enemy.” Then, suddenly changing his manner, 
he asked, ‘‘ Have you heard from Jenny Lockhart?’ 

‘* What is the use of tormenting me with her name?” 
returned Will. ‘She is the cause of all the trouble. A 
woman is not worth a friend; and for that woman I 
threw my friend away. I loved you, George, till the 
devil of jealousy took possession of me. When I left 
the States, three years ago, she had promised to be my 


| wife. You were her cousin and my friend. She wrote 
‘to you, and you read me her letters. 


They were 
pleasant, cousinly letters, and I liked to hearthem. I 
did not tell you of the love-letters she wrote at the 
same time tome. I wanted to watch you. I suspect- 
ed you of receiving others, of which you said nothing. 

* You carried in your belt a paper which you never 
showed. I felt sure it contained your secret. I tried 
to get it without your knowledge; but you kept it al- 
ways on your body, night and day. At last you cid 
receive a letter—a letter from her—which you did not 
show to me. I saw you read it, at night, by the light 
of the camp-fire, when you thought I was asleep. You 
put your head in your hands, and sat a long time. 
Then you took from your bosom a package of letters, 
put them all in the fire with the one you had just read, 
and watched them till they were consumed. You took 
that paper from your belt, as if you would burn that, 
too; and as you did so I prepared to spring out of my 
blanket and seize it. I was determined to know what 
wasinit. But you read it through, shook your head, 
and put it back in your belt. 

“The next day, as we were exploring, two or threo 
miles from our camp, we came over the summit to the 
head of this cafion. You know well enough what 
happened. You sat-down close by this spot, on the 
croppings of that ledge, and began to tell nie that you 
had received a letter from Jenny. It was too much 
for me to bear; 1 had been cursing over it all night, 
anyhow. I hated her and you, as a pair. of double- 
dealing deceivers. I forgot that she only was deeeiv- 
ing me; you could not know that I was engaged to her. 
I interrupted you fiercely, charged you with treachery, 
demanded the secret paper from you, and, without 
waiting for your answer, sprang upon you in a fury, 
to snatch the belt from your waist. 

“We fell together. I swear to you, George Graham, 
that I did not draw my revolver. It went off by acci- 
dent—but the rage of murder was in my heart; and 
it seemed to me as if my black thoughts had become 
hands, and fired the pistol. You fainted, I suppose. 
I thought I-had killed you, and I fled like Cain. But 
I would have come back to you—only I saw from a 
distance a party approaching. They came, as if guided 
by a pointing hand, straight to the spot where you 
lay. I saw them take you up, and knew by their an- 
gry gestures and their keen looks in every direction that 
they were determined to hunt down your murderer. 
At first I would have returned and surrendered my- 
self; but when some of them started in the direction 
where I crouched, the instinct of fear took hold on 
me,and Iran. They neither caught nor discovered 
me; and I found my way to Austin, to Virginia City, 
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to Unionville, to Boise, to Helena, to Salt Lake, to 
Denver, to Santa Fé, to Prescott and Tucson, to La 
Paz and San Diego, to San Francisco, Sacramento, 
Yreka—everywhere, with the devil in my heart. 

“Two desires tortured me forever. I could not de- 
stroy them; and I dared not fulfill them. One was to 
return to this place, gain some news of.you, and find 
at least your grave. The other was, to go back to 
Jersey, meet Jenny Lockhart, tell her of the ruin sbe 
had brought on honest men, how one had lost his life 
and the other bis soul by her faithlessness, and s0 
make her taste a share of the bitterness that I felt. I 
couldn’t do it—I—in short, I loved the girl yet, in spite 
ef all she had done; and I despised myself forit. I’m 
bad enough--too bad, in fact, to take any pleasure in 
the beastly sins of these low-lived wretches. I don’t 
like mankind well enough to drink or gamble with 
them. I don’t fight them, even; though they seem to 
think me a desperate fellow, who would as soon kill a 
dozen of them as not. Bah! if a man simply despises 
them, they think he must want their blood. Sots, 
thieves and murderers—that’s their classification of 
soeiety. They were right, so far as I am concerned. 
{ was a murderer in passion, and, I thought, in deed; 
but the business had no such attractions as to make 
me intend to carry it on wholesale, and for life. 

“T’ll not make a long story of it; but you wanted to 
talk it over, and you had better hear me out. WhenI 
am done,I am done. I don’t play the repentant sin- 
ner with you, George Graham. It seems to me there 
is no room and no use for repentance. I could love 
you—if you could love me again. But that’s impos- 
sible. Your forgiveness I don’t want. What I want 
isto pay my debt. I will not be your partner; but if 
you will let me work for you—it will be a better repar- 
ation than I expected to make, when I came up here 
to-night. I came here, as J came to this camp a fort- 
night ago, because I couldn’t keep away. When they 
talked of Thanksgiving Joe, and showed me your 
cabin, on the very spot that was the most dreadful to 
me in all the world, I knew in my soul that somehow 
my fate was fastened to yours. I thought you had 
my secret, and would be my judge. I wouldn’t let 
anybody tell me the story of Thanksgiving Joe—the 
name was awful to me. And at last you found me, 
and called me—and I came to my doom. Itis better 
than I dreamed. Even I can give thanks, to know 
- that George Graham, hated and wronged, was not 
killed outright by the hand of his treacherous friend. 

‘**George, I will do for you what man may do. Per- 
haps you may some day begin to trust me over again, 
and, lay the blame of my crime upon the woman who 
betrayed us both.” 

During this long speech, neither of the parties had 
moved. Will Hazard stood at its conclusion with his 
arms still folded, and looked into the fire. He had 
kept his eyes fixed on the glowing brands, speaking in 
low, measured tones, as if another spoke through him. 
But George Graham had never removed his keen gaze 
from the face of his friend; and now he stepped for- 
ward once more, laid his hand upon Will’s shoulder, 
and suid, 

**Thank God, you love her yet!” 

The young man, taken by surprise at this sudden as- 
sault, started and tried to speak; but George went on, 
with simple, quaint gravity : 

“No: itis my turn now. Come here, and sit down. 
As I said before, I want a partner. Now we're going 
to talk it over. You’re all wrong, Will. If you had 
seen the letter I burned, you would know that Jenny 
Lockhart was true as steel to you. She told me in that 
letter—what you had notletme know. She begged me 
to be your friend always, as I had been hers. I—I’d 
rather not talk about that night. It’s all past now, 
you know,’ said George, with a tremor of his voice. 
Will did not perceive it; he was too mueh absorbed in 
the effect of the discovery upon his own feelings. 

‘Then you didn’t love her after all,” he cried; “‘ you 
were only her cousin and friend!”’ 

. There was a moment’s silence; and then George 
answered, like an echo from afar, “ Yes, her cousin 
and friend.”’ ; 

** But you burned up her letters?’ pursued the young 
man, so eagerly following the clue of the riddle that 
seemed to hold his happiness as to forget entirely for 
the moment his recent attitude of confessed culprit. 
“ And you kept one?’ 

Thanksgiving Joe, with slow and steady hand, un- 
buckled his belt, took from it the folded paper, opened 
it, and handed it to him, saying, without further ex- 
planation, ‘‘ We’ll burn that, too!” 

Will read. bewildered, the words which seemed so 
far from being the shrine of any special secret. “‘ Let 
us come before his presence with Thanksgiving!’ 
There is nothing in that!” 

Thanksgiving Joe silently stretched out his hand, 
took back the paper, replaced it in his belt, and, with 
asimplicity that was more baffling than diplomacy, 
resumed the thread of his discourse. ‘ As I was say- 
ing, I want a partner. To-morrow morning, you'll 
write to Jenny; and we two wik go to work in ear- 
nest. It won’t be long before you can go back to her. 
We are wiser than we were. It isn’t worth while to 
spend a lifetime trying to get ready to begin. Jenny 
don’t want you to be rich; she said so in—in that letter. 
When we get a good mine, you can go home and leave 
me to work it. Iam better off out here—I’ve got used 
to thecountry. I mean to live and die out here some- 
where. And if you and Jenny will write to me—why, 
1 won't burp your letters any more!”’ 
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This pleasantry had a mournful tone that would 
have revealed to any disinterested observer the sorrow 
that lurked beneath. But Will’s thoughts were miles 
away; and when he recalled them it was only for self- 
reproach. He lamented gloomily his unworthiness, 
and declared that, though heaven now opened before 
him, he dared not set his foot upon the threshold. 
“No, George,’’ he said, ‘I owe the rest of my life to 
you. If wecould go back together—but what folly! 
Here we sit, as poor as your old Mammoth vein there, 
and dream of happiness. I have earned and squan- 
dered money euough in these two years past to make 
our dreams come true; but now I must reap what I 
bhavesown. It was almost better to believe her false!” 

He rose gloomily, as he spoke; and George did not 
detain him. His morbid mind could not be all at 
once restored to health. It was better to let him be 
alone for a while, and realize his new position. So 


George rose also, and the {wo men clasped hands for | 


a brief farewell. An instant they stood thus, and 
then, by a common impulse, kissed each other. It was 
the pledge of reconciliation and hope. The terms of 
their relation seemed to be settled by it; for they 
paréed with an air of familiarity, and with no more 
formal words than ‘Well, good night, old fellow. 
Take care of yourself. See you in the morning.” 
Whereat Thanksgiving Joe went straightway into his 
cabin, and Will Hazard took the path down the cafion. 
The former, exhausted by the interview but at peace 
with himself, rolled into his bunk, and soon slept 
soundly; but the latter stopped halfway down the 
hill, seated himself on a rock, and gave himself up to 
wakeful meditation. 

All this time the Governor’s proclamation of Thanks- 
giving had lain unnoticed where it had fallen from 
Joe’s hands, The fire had burned nearly out: but a 
few coals remained, to brighten occasionally as a puff 
of the night wind touched them. At every puff, 
moreover, the newspaper with the Governor’s procla- 
mation hitched a little nearer to the fire. Between 
times, it paused, or seemed to retreat; then, by rolling 
over, and sliding swiftly forward, it made up every 
loss of ground. It seemed to be alive, and hesitating 
while it advanced to carry out some plan of mischief. 
At last, with a leap of undisguised intent, it fell upon 
the embers, swept across them, bursting into flame as 
it did so, and fiying over the short intervening space, 
clung like a flery monster to the dry, resinous pifion- 
stems of the cabin, within which, unconscious of his 
peril, lay Thanksgiving Joe. 

A moment later, Will Hazard was aware ofa lurid 
light that threw his own shadow in front of him; and 
starting from hs revery, turned to see wrapped in 
flames the cabin he had recently left. His trumpet- 
call of “‘ Fire!’ brought the miners from their work 
or sleep; and a dozen men were soon hastening up 
the hillside. But Will had the start of them by a long 
ascent; and with flying feet he sped to the cabin, 
shouting as he bounded up the rocky steep. 

Thanksgiving Joe was dreaming of a quiet Jersey 
village-church, and a sweet face therein, when he was 
aroused by the shouts, and sprang up bewildered to 
find himself surrounded with smoke and flame. <A step 
through the scorching circle would have placed him 
in safety; but alas! in his confusion, he rushed in the 
wrong direction, and instead of escaping by the door 
in front stumbled over the pile of rock and ore at the 
rear of his cabin, and fell headlong into the shaft of the 
Mammoth. A second after Will Hazard leaped 
through the blazing ruins, calling his friend’s name. 
The bed, the room, were empty. But a feeble voice 
replied from the depths to his frantic call; and by the 
light of the burning cabin he saw Thanksgiving Joe 
lying helpless twelve feet below him, at the bottom of 
the shaft. 

The first miners that arrived met Will carrying in 
his arms a heavy burden, the body of his friend. 
Thanksgiving Joe (by this name he was best known to 
them and to us) had fainted away. Tenderly they 
carried him to the nearest cabin,.and applied their 
simple means of restoration. But for hours they could 
not bring him back to consciousness. 

It was during this period that Sam Wetherill, who 
bad been foremost in service by the bunk of the suf- 


ferer, stepped to where Will Hazard sat in a stupor of} 


grief, touched him on the shoulder, and beckoned him 
tofollow. He was obeyed; and presently the two men 
gg together in the open air. The dawn was break- 
Dg. 

“Took here!” said Sam, quietly. ‘‘This yer busi- 
ness has got to be explored. I was at Joe’s cabin last 
night; and I know he was expectin’ you. If you’ve 
got any remarks to make, you might as well make ’em 
to me—unless you prefer a Committee!” 

This aHusion to lynch law did not move the nerves 
of the pale young man, whose reputation as a despera- 
do seemed now likely to put him in peril. 

*“* If George Graham dies,’ said he, ‘‘I shall not want 
to live.” 

Sam turned with a quick revulsion of feeling. 

“You knowed him? you loved him?” said he; “he 
was the best man in the sage-brush. Thar warn’t no 
discount on him. He warn’t no slouch. He was a 
man—give us your hand !’’—and the discovery of a big 
burn, hitherto unheeded, on Will Hazard’s hand, fur- 
nished final testimony to his sincere efforts for the res- 
cue of Thanksgiving Joe. é 

At this moment occurred another incident, for the 
preliminary explanation of which a few words are re- 
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Redhead Pete, it will be remembered, has gone 
on one of his periodical hunts after the Lost Si]. 
ver Mine. For many days nothing has been hearg 
from him. But now, in the cold first light of the 
morning, he comes over the summit, ragged, hirsute, 
defeated, but not conquered. Once more his quest 
has failed; yet the hope which inspired it springs eter. 
nal in his heart. 

He pauses at the sight of the smouldering ruins of 
Joe’s cabin. No one is near to explain the mystery, 
Pete walks to the edge of the shaft, among the smok- 
ing brands, and reflectively turns over with his booted 
foot the blackened fragments of Joe’s pile of worth. 
less ore. ‘‘This yer base metal,” he mutters—but sud- 
denly he stoops, seizes a stone, rubs it up and down on 
his buckskin breeches, to clean its surface, and eagerly 
examines a dozen little, whitish pellets that seem to be 
clinging to it like drops of perspiration. As a final 
test, he takes out his jack-knife and cuts into one of 
them. Itis pure silver! 

Pete is no fool. His credulity towards Shoshones 
and their legends does not prevent him now from be- 
having like a wise and prudent man. He walks 60 the 
end of Joe’s claim on the Mammoth, and there erects 
one of the half-burnt poles of the cabin, on which he 
rudely carves the words, ‘‘ Ex. No. 1, South, Peter 
Jackson.’? Then, and not before, he comes down into 
the quiet, solemn camp, leaping from rock to rock, 
with hair and arms flying abroad, and whooping and 
shouting: 

* Whar’s Thanksgiving Joe? Whar is he! That 
thar ledge o’ his’n’s the clear bullion—the ore only 
wants to be burnt, ‘n the silver jest biles out of it.” 

And so, bestowing on the air, and on the distant ears 
of men, his reckless and fragmentary explanations, he 
rushes downward to the spot where Sam and Will are 
standing. Their sad faces hush him at once; but 
Thanksgiving Joe, lying until now unconscious within 
the cabin, has been roused by the shouts, has recog- 
nized his name, has opened his eyes and looked around 
upon thesorrowful company as for some missing face, 
Divining his mute request, the Colonel steps to the 
door and calls in the three who stand outside. As they 
enter, Joe looks inquiringly upon them. Sam takes 
his hand. 7 

“ All right, old man!” says Sam. ‘“ You jist shake 
yerself, ’n you’ll git over this. Thar’s good news at 
last. That thar Mammoth Ledge as we all thought 
was base metal was jist nothin’ but this yer roastin’ 
ore, like what they tell of up to Austin—base metal ef 
you try to work it wet, ’n putty nigh the clear spoon 
metal, if you jist warm it up with fire aforehand.” 

Candor compels me to state that several of the sym- 
pathetic audience glide quietly from the room during 
these brief remarks, and, on getting outside the house, 
begin a flerce race to the Mammoth claim—a proceed- 
ing which Redhead Pete, secure in the possession of 
Extension No. 1, South, regards with quiet amusement, 

Thanksgiving Joe listens intelligently. ‘Thank 
God!” his faint voice murmurs, breaking into the 
familiar ascription for the last time. Then, gathering 
his strength, he says with an effort, but distinctly: 

“Gentlemen, my name is George Graham. This 
man, William Hazard, is my dear friend and partner. 
He is half-owner in the Mammoth claim; and the 
half-interest that belongs to me—I hereby—give and 
bequeath—to him—in trust—for Miss Janet Lockhart 
—he knows. Sam, you will see the papers straight?” 

Sam nods. *‘ Whatever you say, Joe, is better’n law. 
in thiscamp. There’s nobody here that’ll go back on 
your words.” 

A murmur of subdued assent runs round the room. 
Will Hazard falls on his knees by the bunk, and buries 
his face in the blanket. Thanksgiving Joe, still hold- 
ing Sam Wetherill’s hand in one of his own, lays the 
other upon Will’s clustering hair. 

“Give her my love, Will,” he says, and closes his 
eyes for several minutes. The stillness is broken only 
by sobs from the kneeling figure of Hazard. At last, 
the dying man looks. up once more. ° 

‘““My belt,” he says. They had taken it off when 
they were hunting upon his body for the injuries 
which being, alas! internal, could neither be found nor 
cured. Now they bring it to him, and oncé more his 
ffagers feebly seek the precious paper which it con- 
tains. Heé draws it forth, reads with fading sight the 
well-known lines. A wave of peace glides over his 
face, an expression of unutterable gratitude. Sound- 
lessly his lips form the solemn ‘‘ Amen,’”’—the hand 
falls lifeless—Joe has obeyed the summons of the Al- 
mighty Father, and entered into his presence with 
thanksgiving! 








HOME BY SEA. 


By Fanny Barrow. 


és OD keep my boy for me.” 
Discordant winds, with sullen gloom, 
Lash the great waves to fret and foam, 
And her only son is coming home 
Across the faithless sea. 


The days grow dark and dree. 
The sad fog-bell is tolling loud, 
The winds—they roar in sail and shroud, 
Forked lightnings leap from cloud to cloud ;— 
How fares the ship at sea? 


God heard the mother’s plea. 
For, as in prayer she lowly bent, 
Out burst the sun—the clouds were rent, 
And Love Divine in safety sent 
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¥ Che Outlook. 


Onee in a while some despotic ruler of an effete 
European mouarchy startles us by promulgating an 
jdea which looks suspiciously like one of our best and 
newest ones. This time it is the Czar, who, instead of 
conforming to the popular ideal by roaming about clad 
jn @ bear-skin and brandishing a knout, has just de- 
clared himself in favor of the compulsory education of 
the little Russians. As he has not, when he has an 
idea, to coax some member to “get it before the 
House,” or to “see it through the Committee,” we may 
expect to hear of a sudden improvement in the print- 
ing business in Russia, and we may, perhaps, yet im- 
port educated Russians to teach some of the ignorant 
youngsters of our own enlightened country. 

——- ame 

We hope that the address which Lieut.-Gov. 
Hubbard, of Texas, delivered at a late agricultural 
fair in his State may be reprinted and sent freely 
through the mails to all such gentlemen, of lecturing 
tendencies, as seem to think that politics should be 
talked at all times. The governor talked about drain- 
age, fertilizers, rotation of crops, the labor question, 
and a number of subjects in which his audience were 
practically interested, and alluded to politics only that 
he might express his loyalty. We warrant that his ad- 
vice, if taken, will make Texas people more prosper- 
ous and happy than any fulfillment of political advice 
could ever make them. Senator Bayard, of Delaware, 
has delivered to some of his constituents an address 
like unto Governor Hubbard’s; if other statesmen are 
going to do likewise, we shall believe in the speedy 
coming of the political ‘“‘good times’? we have been 
promised so long. 





—_—— 
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Dr. Fothergill’s new book, entitled Mainienance 
of Health, has just been republished in America, and 
we are afraid it may show many good temperance peo- 
ple just how moderate drinkers feel when their habit of 
occasional drinking is attacked. For the Doctor, while 
speaking of the excessive use of tea, lays down, con- 
cerning the use of stimulants of all kinds, a principle 
which should set us all thinking. Hesays: “Tea will, 
if taken to excess, produce grievous evidences of sys- 
tematic exhaustion. Nearalgia, sleeplessness, palpita- 
tion of the heart, and muscular tremors follow the 
excessive use of tea as well as of alcohol: and all stim- 
ulants, by virtue of their nature as stimulants, have 
certain injurious effects. A stimulant, no matter what 
its character, enables a man to get at his physiological 
reserve fund—if it did not it would not be a stimulant 
—and it will enable him to expend himself.’’ There 
are many who will believe it necessary for them to 
draw upon this ‘“‘ physiological reserve fund,’ but if 
Dr. Fothergill’s theory of stimulants were received and 
acted upon by the many people who use stimulants 
only as luxuries, the temperance cause would in thou- 
sands of cases have the benefit of that “‘ ounce of pre- 
vention’ which is wortb ‘“‘a pound of cure.” 

——— -- pe -— 

In these days of battle between creeds and sys- 
tems it is very refreshing to hear of people being led 
by bundreds and thousands to a belief in and practice 
of Christianity, and to find that they can be so led by 
men who are not possessed ef all the wisdom of the 
ages. The leaders to whom we refer are Messrs. Moody 
and Sankey, of whose work our readers have learned 
from our own columns, and to whose merits Dr. John 
Hall, one of the most eminent of Presbyterian divines, 
has just paid a hearty tribute. It is the fashion in 
many quarters to sneer at the methods of the teachers 
referred to, and to explain in what particulars they 
are faulty; but so long as ‘‘the tree is known by its 
fruits,’”’ Messrs. Moody and Sankey will appear to be 
successfully accomplishing the Master’s most impor- 
tant work; and if certain fruit complains of its ina- 
bility to grow upon such a tree, nothing is proved 
against the tree. 





=e 

Among the many valuable papers read before 
the American Public Health Association, at its late 
meeting, none was more timely than Dr. Bell’s, on 
“The Perils of the School-Room.” The “perils” of 
which he spoke are principally chargeable to imper- 
fect ventilation. We all believe, in a general way, 
that impure air is unhealthy ; some of us have learned. 
in theory and by demonstration, that to breathe bad 
air is to lessen physical warmth and retard circulatory, 
nervous and mental action. But the probabilities and 
facts of which Dr. Bell talks are so much more dread- 
ful than the worst effects the wisest of us have attrib- 
uted to bad air that his essay should be carefully read 
by school officers, teachers, and most especially by 
parents, it being borne in mind by all that the direct 
sufferers are not able to act for themselves, or to make 
any protests except those unconscious ones which are 
suggested by imperfect recitations. When parents, 
who pity mill hands and factory girls because of the 
impure air they breathe, realize that as a general 
thing the poorest mill affords more air to each occu- 
pant than does the best public school-room, they may 
consider the subject worthy of thought. 

ee I ne 

One of the most satisfactory ways of convincing 
the public that certain things can be done is to do 
them yourself, by way of example. Such was the 





course adopted by a few spirited ladies of New Yorka 
year or two ago. They were greatly moved by the 
necessities of the number of destitute women im the 
metropolis; but, instead of holding a meeting and 
passing resolutions blaming men, and demanding that 
the State Legislature or Congress should make appro- 
priations or pass special laws for the benefit of these 
women, they informally resolved that these women 
could be made self-supporting. Just at this stage of 
the proceedings, however, they departed from the 
usual method of procedure in social questions, for they 
went to work to instruct these women how to support 
themselves. ‘‘The Woman’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Society’’ was formed, and, in connection there- 
with was established a ‘Free Training School” at the 
residence of a member of the society. The experiment 
resulted as follows: in a single year three thousand 
women, understanding no business or industry, were 
received for instruction; Ave-sixths of this number 
were instructed, and provided with situations. Satis- 
fied that the supply of seamstresses, (of whom the so- 
ciety trained over 2,000) was greater than the demand, 
the nature of the instruction given was changed, in 
many cases, from sewing to domestic cookery. <A fur- 
nished house was taken, intelligent ladies volunteered 
as teachers, and the society have been graduating 
classes of cooks possessing a knowledge of cleanliness, 
taste, manners, household economy, and other “lost 
arts” of the kitchen, as well as a knowledge of cook- 
ery, as it was in the days when people did their own 
work. The society’s rooms are at 47 East 10th Street, 
where ladies wishing trained help, or desiring to leave 
the wherewithal to train other women are always 
welcome. 
«ape 
The magnitude of the work so quietly done by 
the society mentioned above is no more wonderful 
than the comparative ease with which it was accom- 
plished. To lessen by twenty-five hundred the num- 
ber of paupers in any neighborhood, and to add twenty- 
five hundred trained workers to its industrial class, is 
an enormous economic success, but when the moral 
dangers of pauperism (which is what dependence upon 
other people practically is) are considered, the moral 
results of the society’s work will seem to have excecded 
those of many of our largest churehes. Yet all was 
accomplished by the exertions of a few intelligent 
women, snd proportionate results may be attained by 
intelligent women everywhere. Tb2 cost is compara- 
tively trifling, and there is, in the expenditure of time 
and money in such a cause, that pleasure whick comes 
of seeing the result of your labors. 











KINDLINGS FOR THE KITCHEN FIRL. 
By H. H. 


NE of the chapters in Mrs. Diaz’s most excel- 
lent book, The Schoolmaster’s Trunk, is headed 
“*Kindling Wood.”’ Theschoolmaster accidently over- 
hears a conversation among the women of the village, 
in which they narrate the miseries and failures which 
had happened to them in their cooking for want of 
“ kindling-wood.”’ Even the witty and acute Mrs. 
Diaz never hit on a more pungent phrase for the pur- 
poses to which she applies this. © 

“TI wonder,”’ says the schoolmaster, “‘if there be not 
in the lives of some women too much ‘green pine’; 
if some husband’s don’t ‘forget the kindling’ all the 
way through. Mrs. McCudy said that the ‘light wood’ 
would make the ‘heavy wood’ go better. I wonder if 
a little ‘light wood’ now and then, in the shape of a 
pleasure-trip, or of books, music, conveniences, sets 
of furs, and pretty things in the house, or even of an 
appreciative or commendatory word, would not make 
women’s heavy burden of work go better.” 

The schoolmaster, all observant and brave as he was, 
did not touch upon the servant question. His lance 
is couched at the evils in the average American 
household, where the mother is also the cook, the 
washer and ironer, the chambermaid, the seamstress, 
the nurse, the housekeeper, the head over all things, 
Much that he says, however, is equally applicable to 


the condition of the women—poor souls!—whom fate 


compels to be cooks; washers and ironers, chamber- 
maids, seamstresses,: nurses, and so forth, in other 
women’s houses; simply for so many dollars a year, 
with no lightening of the heavy tasks by the joys 
which wifehood and motherhood must bring even to 
the most overburdened wife and mother. 

I “wonder”’ if in servants’ lives ‘‘there be not too 
much green pine;” if some mistresses “ do not forget 
the kindling all the way through;” “ if a little bght 
wood now and then, in the shape of a holiday, a 
book, a concert, a convenience, a pretty thing to wear 
or to look at, or even of an appreciative or commenda- 
tory word,’’ would not make the daily burden of daily 
drudgery at housework “go better,’’ and would not 
very speedily do away with much of the trouble and 
weariness and vexation of spirit which seem now to 
be inseparable from the relation between servants and 
mistresses. 

One constantly hears the word “servants” used as 
if it represented a third race of beings, neither men 
nor women. ‘Servants are’ this, that, the other. 
“Servants will not do” this, that, the other. ‘It is of 
no use to expect” such and sach things ‘“‘ from serv- 
ants.” And when all the positives and negatives of 
these sweeping assertions are summed up, the result 
would be—if it were to be belieyed—a most appalling 





picture of a faithless, ungrateful, almost un-human 
class of creatures. This seems to me absurd and 
wicked. Substitute for the word “servants” ‘*men” 


‘or ““women,” and the absurdity would be manifest, 


the injustice apparent. Yet servants are only men 
and women! men and women very much like the 
men and women who hire them: the same passions, 
impulses, susceptibilities, modified, of course, by cir- 
cumstances, by lack of education and training, but 
still wonderfully alike in master and man, mistress 
and maid. 

It is only in the department of house-service that 
there is this serious and perpetual disagreement between 
the employed and the employer. Every man, every 
‘woman, who earns a living by days’ works is really a 
servant: serves the man who pays for the work; the 
carpenter, the plumber, the housewright, the hod- 
carrier, and so on—all are servants. Each contracts 
to furnish such and such amount of time and kind of 
labor, at a fixed price, and there is rarely a quarrel, or 
an evasion of the bond. Among women you may 
come down to the most menial of offices—that of 
general scrubbing and house-cleaning—and you shall 
still find an army of such women who go to their days’ 
works punctually, do them in good faith and good na- 
ture, at so much an hour. 

If the workingmen and workingwomen who live 
outside of my house will all come and do for me their 
several kinds of work, by the hour or by the day, 
without complaint, without antagonism, without 
cheating, why cannot workingmen and working- 
women who live inside of my house do the same 
thing? Plainly—since the two sets of men and women 
cannot be radically different—it must be the fault of 
my house somehow; at any rate, it must be the result 
of the fact of their living in my house. Now, why 
should the servant whom I lodge and feed in my own 
house be less content, less cheerful, less willing, than 
the servant whom I hire from his own house next 
door? Reasoning in these narrowing circles, we come 
to the central truth, the secret of the whole matter. 
The servant next door lives in a shanty perhaps; he 
is ill-lodged and ill-fed; but the shanty is his own. 


He loves it. He goes hometoit. Home! That is the 
word. Thai is the spell. That is the mainspring of 
his labor. 


Nothing which I can do, or provide, for the servant 
in my house, can atone for the lack of this. And it is 
right that his longing for this should be too strong for 
me to cure; that his perception of his need of this 
should be inexorable. Nature never intended that a 
man ora woman should be fully content except in an 
own home. The next thing is to see how far this need 
can be met, in the arrangements of my house. I 
would say to my servants, ‘“‘ Now, here is the house to 
be kept in order, meals to be cooked, clothes to be 
washed. These things you contract to do, and do 
well, and your wages for doing them will be so much a 
month. In order that these things should be done 
well, it is necessary that you live under my roof, and 
are within my call; but I desire that a part of my 
house shall be to you as much as possible like your 
home. To this end, I give you pleasant and conveni- 
ent rooms, which are as much your own rooms as mine 
are mine; and I wish you to have all the freedom and 
all the leisure you can get, compatibly with doing the 
necessary work of the house. Once a week I shall like 
to have you ask one or two friends to tea; and here is 
a little sitting-room, opening off the kitchen, where I 
have put a few books, and pictures, and easy chairs, 
and where you can take real home comfort if yeu 
will.” This sitting-room may not be much larger 
than a closet, perhaps; I know that in ordinary houses 
it might be difficult to spare even s0 much room 
as that; but I would do it at any sacrifice; I believe it 
would be a sacrifice which would be repaid a hundred 
fold. 

Let any woman ask herself of how much value in 
her own life is the freedom, the change, the pleasure 
of her many-roomed house—she has her library, her 
drawing-room, her pleasant bed chamber, her boudoir, 
perhaps; she goes from one color and set of surround- 
ings to another. Even women who are compelled 
to live in boarding-houses know very well that the 
comfort of being able to have one’s private parlor 
does not lie solely, nor even chiefly, in the greater pri- 
vacy itsecures. It isin the sense of room, the provision 
for change, the lessening of the feeling of being shut up 
in prison. Itisin itself sufficient to depress one’s spirits 
aud lower the general tone of thought and feeling, 
to spend the greater part of the time in one room. 
I care not how pleasant the room is, one comes to hate 
it. Suppose that room is a work-room, with a big 
cooking stove in it, and numberless other unsightly 
but necessary articles; damp from the washing; hot 
and ill odored from the cooking; crowded by clean 
clothes airing; in a hundred ways uncomfortable and 
unpleasing! I never go in the evening into a kitchen, 
no matter how neat, how well ordered it is, without 
thinking, as I see the servants sitting, perhaps idly, 
around the cooking stove, or trying to sew by a poor 
light, “‘ What a lift it would give them if, now the 
work is done, they had a cheerful, bright little sitting- 
room torestin. Itis not right to let their life be so 
monotonous and gloomy.” 

People call this Quixotic, and they sometimes ask 
sneeringly, ‘‘ What sort of hovels did these servants 
live in before they came to us?’ Very miserable 
hovels, no doubt; and they wore rags and ate only 
potatoes, if they are Irish, Is that any reason We 
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shouki not help them up to a different plane of living, 
good food, good clothes, and comfortable ways? Noth- 
ing ie Quixotic which will make a class of our fellow- 
beings happier; and when, as in this instance, the 
happiness would refiect and repeat itself mstantly in 
our own happiness and comfort, the absurdity lies not 
in doing it but in omitting to doit. What words can 
measure the difference between the comfort of one’s 
home when the servauts are cheery, content, smiling- 
faced and happy-voiced; and the misery of it when 
they are sullen, heavy-eyed and ungracious? 

Even “a stalled ox,’ with “hatred therewith,” isa 
dismal dinner, and there is no vinegar so sour, no 
smoke so intolerable, as the sluggard can be to them 
whosend him, when he is a sluggard only because he 
chooses to be. 

Given the little sitting-room, other things would 
follow naturally. A flower in the window, a picture 
on the wall. The sitting-room should be like our own 
in kind, only differing in degree. And supposing one 
should subscribe to a newspaper in the servants’ 
names? They can read ours. True; and if we do our 
duty by them they will; but they would enjoy one of 
their own more. We would not like to borrow always 
from our neighbors; why should they? 

Now and then there will be a little tea party in this 
sitting-room. We shall take interest in it, allow 
special preparations to be made forit. Think whata 
pleasure this would be to them. 

It would cost a few dollars? True. Much less, how- 
ever, I fancy, than the surreptitious, clandestine hos- 
pitality which goes on in most kitchens, which is 
demoralizing alike to giver and partaker; but is after 
all only one of the many out-cercppings of that home 
instinct of. which I haye spoken before. Why should 
the cook be content always to see her friends come 
and go, and come and go, without ever offering them 
what she would call ‘‘a bit of something to eat’? we 
call it “refreshments.” And there is something sig- 
nificant in the selection of that word for that thing. 
It means something to both host and guest—in kitchen 
or in parlor. 

This is a brief outline, not filled in in detail, of one of 
the many “ kindlings’’ which would make kitchen fires 
“go better.”’ There are many households where the 
earrying out of it would be impossible, no doubt; butI 
think there can be no house where the scale of living 
provides for two or three servants where it could not 
be done, and I do most earnestly believe that it would 
prove a certain cure for much of the discontent and 
seeming capriciousness among men aud women in ser- 
vice. Laughter is better than medicine, and there is 
no end to the power of a merry heart. Everybody 
goes where he has a “ good time,” and stays as long as 
he gan. When we make our servants have a “ good 
time” they will stay with us, 








THE COWLEY FATHERS. 
By H. BurTERWORTH. 


HERE has been in progress for some weeks 
past a somewhat remarkable revival of religion 
in the ritualistic Chureh of the Advent, Boston, which 
began by the preaching of a ‘‘ Twelve Days’ Mission ”’ 
by Rev. Luke Rivington, of London, England, one of 
the Cowley Fathers. The preaching of a ‘* Mission ” in 
an Episcopal Church is something new in this country, 
and the present one has been a topic of much conver- 
sation among all denominations here, and has received 
much notice from the local press. 

Perhaps the Jarger number of our readers have never 
heard of the Church of the Advent, or of the Cowley 
Fathers, whose only American seat is at the Church of 
the Advent’s clergy house. As these * Fathers” have 
already preached a ‘“‘mission” in Philadelphia, to 
crowded audiences, and are about to preach missions 
in other cities, we give some particulars of their bis- 
tory, as a mere matter of information, without any 
expression of our personal views of the aims and efforts 


" of the order. 


The Seciety of St. John the Evangelist, or the Cow- 


; ley Fathers, was formed in England in 1865, but is 


really of American origin. If was formally inaugu- 
rated during a visit of Rev. C. C. Grafton, the present 
rector of the Church of the Advent, te Rev. R. M. 
Benson, of Cowley, England. Mr. Grafton had long 
cherished the idea of organizing a society of. clergy- 
men who should renounce the world, live simply, and 
devote all their energies to missionary work. 
this object in view he had gone to England. Finding 
the vicar of Cowley, who was a man of high social 
position, wealth and literary attainments, in sympathy 
with him, and other university men willing to unitein 
the order, the plan was earried into effect at Cowley, 
whence the name ‘Cowley Fathers.”’ 

The Society now numbers some twenty-five mission- 
ary priests or clergymen. Their principal houses are 
at Oxford, England, Boston, Mass., and in India, 
whither the order has gone on the invitation of the 
bishops of Calcutta and Bombay. 

They live in retreats or societies while preparing for 
mission work. They have all things in common; ac- 
cept no salaries, only a provision for actual support in 
an economical way; do not marry; take their meals in 
silence, and follow daily rules of devotion. Though 
associated with ‘‘ the Oxford movement,’ they disavow 
a purpose to revive monasticism or to ultimately unite 
with Rome. One of their leaders, at least, claims that 
the Greek Ohurch, the Old Catholics of Germany, the 
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English Episcopal Church, and the Methodist Church 
are all branches of the true Apostolic Church, and 
should be united in one. 

The Parish of the Advent, Boston, was founded in 
1844. It was designed to make it a field for a new 
order of mission work. The church was “to teach 
the equality of all persons before God;” was to be 
opened daily for the sacraments and prayer; was to be 
supported by a weekly offertory; all of the sittings 
were to be free; the poor were to be especially cared 
for; the Sabbath services were to be rendered with an 
ornate ritual, the altar being illuminated with sy m- 
bolical lights and decorated with the ancient and me- 
dizeval emblems of faith. 

In 1870 the parish was placed in charge of the Cowley 
Fathers, and in the following year Rev. C. C. Grafton, 
the originator of the Order, became its rector. The 
church is an old stone edifice on Bowdoin Street. As 
it was once occupied by Dr. Beecher’s society, it is 
sometimes called the ‘‘ old Lyman Beecher Church.”’ 

Ritualism at first met with a rather cold reception 
in Boston, and the progress of the parish was slow 
Notwithstanding the mission spirit of the Cowley Fa- 
thers and their efforts among the poor, the church, ac- 
cording to its annual register, numbered last year less 
than three hundred communicants. The old house of 
worship was usually crowded on festival occasions, 
and especially on Christmas eve, during Passion Week, 
and on Easter Sunday, when the ceremonies are espe- 
cially imposing. A music-loving audience, greater or 
less in numbers, outside of the parish were usually 
present on the Sabbath, attracted by the processional 
singing, the ornate ritual, and the choral rendering of 
the offices. 

But anything against which public sentiment goes 
at first in the city of Boston seems to be certain of 
suceess in the end. This is measurably true of the 
Church of the Advent. The coming of Father Riving- 
ton to preach a “ twelve days’ mission ’’ was announced 
in ail the papers, and by posters and large cards in all 
the stores. The fences and street bulletin boards set 
forth the same announcement under the picture o1 a 
large cross, Which was something of a novelty among 
the show bills. After the mission began, a pressing 
invitation to the public to attend was carried about 
the streets at evening, in the shape of an illuminated 
lantern. The *“ mission” suddenly became popular; 
ministers of all denominations attended; twice a day 
the church was filled, often to overflowing. The in- 
quiry meetings were largely attended and converts 
were rapidly multiplied. 

Father Rivington, the mission preacher, is a young 
man, evidently burning with religious zeal and enthu- 
siasm. He preaches the doctrines of conversion and 
experimental religion much after the manner of the 
most zealous Methodist exhorters, and on other sub- 
jects of faith and practice his sermons seem much like 
those of the old-time Gansenists and Quietists. He was 
assisted in the mission by Father Hall of England, an- 
other of the Cowley Fathers, living at present in 
Boston. 

Father Grafton, the ieading spirit of the new order, 
is a middle-aged man of an exceedingly benevolent 
face and a prepossessing appearance. He is the ablest 
of the brotherhood now residing in Boston; and, 
although his sermons usually relate to mystical expe- 
riences and the high attainments possible to faith, it is 
evident that he was born with the disposition, zeal and 
energy of an ecclesiastical legislator. The order he 
has established is rapidly growing; embraces men of 
the highest education ; seems to be particularly attract- 
ive to young men, and is quietly preparing to make 
itself felt in different parts of the world. Whether it 
js to add a new working force to Protestantism or Roe 
manism, or is only to fiourish for a time and then 
decline, is a problem which the future only can deter- 
mine. Should the Ritualists at last formerly separate 
from the English Church, the Cowley Fathers would 
form a very important element of the new society. 








THE OLD CATHOLICS AND THE 
' CHURCH’ OF ENGLAND. 
Br Pror. GeorcEe P. Frsumr; D.D. 


R. DOLLINGER and the knot of Old Catho- 

lics who lately assembled to, deliberate upon 
Christian union profess a willingness to enter into re- 
lations of communion with the Church of England, 
for the reason that this church, unlike the other Prot- 
estant bodies, stands upon the ground of tradition 
and “ primitive antiquity.’”” That the Church of En- 
gland, judged by its creed, holds no peculiar position as 
compared with the Lutheran and Calvinistic Churches, 
upon the matters embraced in this rather ambigu- 
ous phrase, can be easily demonstrated. The defini- 
tion of the church (Art. xxiv.) is that common to all 
the leading Protestant confessions. It is declared to 
be “a congregation of faithful men,’’ in which the 
pure word is preached, and the sacraments—limited in 
Art. xxv. to two—are duly administered. In Art. vi. 
it is asserted that nothing is to be imposed as an arti- 
cle of faith which cannot be proved by Holy Script- 
ure. The Church of England plants itself explicitly 
on the ordinary Protestant doctrine of the exclusive 
normal authority of the Bible. _Not satisfied with this 
general, though definite, affirmation, the creed asserts 
(Art, xix.}, that the Church of Rome, like the churches 
connected with the other great Patriarchates, has 





erred “in matters; wAibill farther, in Art. xxi., 
the binding auth f 1 Councils is repudiat- 
ead on the ground f- are composed of fallible 


men; and their doctrinal determinations are declared 
to have validity only so far as they can be established 
by the Scriptures. The Nicene and the Apostles’ 
Creeds (Art. viii.) are adopted, not because they 
have been sanctioned by councils, but because “ they 
may be proved by most certain warrauts of Holy 
Scripture.” If this approval of the Nicene Creed 
places the English Church*on the platform of 
“primitive antiquity,” then the Lutheran and Cal- 
vinistic Churches Pest upen the same foundation. 
The Augsburg Confession, and, on the Calvinistie 
side, the Belgic and the Gallic Confessions, not to speak 
of others, sanction in like manner the Creed of Nicaea. 
Upon the canon of Scripture, the Creed of the Church 
of England is directly opposed to Trent, and, like all 
other Protestant formularies, shuts out the Apoery- 
phal books of the Old Testament. 

Passing from the authoritative Source of doctrine: 
to the doctrines themselves, we find (Art. xi,) that 
justification “by faith only” is affirmed to be 
“a most wholesome doctrine.” This ‘‘most whole- 
some doctrine,” with the added doctrine respect- 
ing good works (Art. xii. and xiii.), is anathema- 
tized by the Council of Trent. : The Romish doctrine 
as to works of supererogation is, in turn, denounced 
in Art. xiv. of the Anglican Creed. Art. xxii. 
reads as follows: “The Romish doctrine concerning 
‘purgatory, pardons, worshiping and adoration, as 
well of images as of reliques, and also invocation of 
saints, is a fond [#. e., foolish] thing vainly invented, 
and grounded upon no warranty of Scripture, but 
rather repugnant to the Word of God.”’ Public prayer 
in any other than the vernacular tongue is condemnea@ 
(in Art. xxiv.) as unscriptural and contrary to the 
usage of the ancient Church. Transubstantiation is de- 
nied in Art. xxviii. There is no great distinguishing 
doctrinal peculiarity of the Roman Catholic Church 
which is not expressly rejected and condemned in the 
Thirty-nine Articles. There is still a wrangle as to 
the sense of the Article on Predestination; but that 
Article has always been acceptable to Calvinists. For- 
example, the Saybrook platform acknowledges the: 
Articles of the Church of England as a satisfactory 
standard of doctrinal orthodoxy. Since Newman, in. 
Tract No. 90, attempted by a juggle of words to har- 
monize the Articles with the Creed of Trent, no stranger 
spectacle in this line has been offered than that of the 
old Roman} Catholic polemic, :*Déllinger, seeking to 
harmonize his theology with the Protestantism ef the 
Anglican Creed. The Old Catholics have rebelled 
against Rome on account of the!Vatican dogma of In- 
fallibility, and because, as they allege, the Council that 
framed it was unfairly controlled. But they profess. 
to be Catholics par excellence, obedient to all the pre- 
vious so-called General Councils of the Latin Church, 
Trent included. This is not the first or the second 
effort to make oil and water mix. After Newman, 
Pusey, in his Irenicum, ingeniously labored at the: 
same impossible task of uniting:the Tridentine defini-. 
tions of doctrine with Protestant statements which 
the Tridentine fathers expressly curse. The manner 
in which he was snubbed by Manning, and by the Ro- 
man Catholic authorities generally, should serve as a 
salutary warning against all such Utopian ventures. 

The “ primitive antuquity ” which the Old Catholics 
prize so highly may be conceived to lie in the fact that 
the English Church uses a Liturgy. But Calvinistie 
churches have made use of forms of Prayer. There is 
a Presbyterian as well as an Anglican liturgy. The 
mere use of written forms of devotion can hardly he 
made a ground of according or denying communicn 
among churches. 

The preservation of the Episcopate in the Church of 
England is a feature naturally grateful to DUllinger 
and his associates. But he is too well versed in church 
history not to know that English Protestants in the 
age of the Reformation never dreamed of making the 
episcopate essential to .a church, or of requiring that. 
churches in communion with them should be governed 
by bishops. Probably a vast majority of Episcopalians 
of the present day, notwithstanding the spread of High. 
Church opinions, adhere to this- position ef Cranmer 
and Hooker. . i 

Dillinger began his insurrection against the Pope: 
too late in life. He will make areform, he will resist. 
the enormous pretensions of thé’Papacy, but. be finds: 
it hard to surrender the hierarchical idea and princi- 
ple out of which the usurpations of Rome have grown. 
DUllinger regrets that Luther gave up bishops. But if 
Luther, while throwing off the yéke of the High-Priest 
of the Vatican, had recognized’ and fortified the au- 
thority of a body of minor priests in Germany, his: 
movement would have come to dothing. In asserting 
the essential priesthood of all bélievers, in opposition: 
to the theory of a sacerdotal order, he struck at the- 
root of Papal usurpations. To fegret that he did not 
hold on to the notion of Apostolic succession and 
priestly control over the creed and sacraments, is to 
misunderstand the essence of the Reformation. Lu-. 
ther was great because he stood upon well-defined 


principles. He did not try to ride two horses at once. 


The weakness of the Dillinger movement lies in its 
illogical and half-way character. It continually exer-. 
cises private judgment, without venturing explicitly 
to adopt the principle. The controversy of Protes-. 
tantism with Rome is a perfectly clear issue, and there. 
is no room for a third party. 
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PREPARATION. 
. By Mrs. 8. M. WALSH. 


YHOULD swiftest death be mine, 
; Should I lie down in peace at night to rest, 
And fail to waken when athwart my breast 
The early day’s glad beams began to shine; 


In the mysterious night, 
If I should hear in startling, trumpet tones, 

* Prepare thyself! Behold the Bridegroom comes!” 
Would my soul shrink and shudder with affright ? 


Or, knowing no dismay, 

Rise, all illumined with her ready light, 

To meet the messenger, and through the night 
Pass fearless to the light of Heavenly day ? 


We know not on whose brow 

‘The icy fingers may be soonest laid; 

I look around me, tremulous, afraid, 

And wondering often, who, and when, and how? 


But whether in the night, 

Or early morning, or the hour of noon, 
Death can not come too sudden or too soon, 
Or bring recoil, and anguish, and affright, 


If every day we lean 

Upon the Bridegroom’s arm, and talk with Him, 
And feel His presence—though our eyes be dim, 
And clouds and darkness often intervene. 


For when Death comes to rend 

With kindly hand the heavy clouds away, 
Thou art beside us, in Thine arms we lay 

Our trusting souls, oh Christ, unfailing Friend! 





FELLOWSHIP. 
By Epw. E. HALE. 


TTNHIS word is used more or less vaguely in dis- 

cussions among churches and ministers. Precisely 
what it means, in an ecclesiastical sense, it would be 
very hard to say. Perhaps it would be impossible to 
find two well-trained scholastic theologians who would 
agree in their interpretation of it. 

There is, however, a conversational or familiar use 
of it, which is, indeed, recognized in the dictionaries, 
on which most common people, who are not scholas- 
tic, would agree. And that common-sense use of it 
enters, in fact, very largely into ecclesiastical arrange- 
«nents. To an extent which is I think enlarging 
every day, 1t controls the more formal and canonical 
arrangements of the churches. 

In this conversational use of the word, any two peo- 
ple who agree together, enough to use the same means 
for the same object, are, so far forth, in ‘‘fellowship” 
with each other. Thus: If two travelers arrive at a 
station where there is but one cab—if they agree to 
take that cab together—and so far to accommodate 
their wishes and route through the village to each 
other that the one cab-man may take them both in 
one trip, we should say they were so far forth in ‘“‘ fel- 
lowship.” Nor would this fellowship, so far forth, be 
affected though one were a Democrat and the other 
a Carpet-bagger; or though one were a Mussulman 
and one a Brahmin. 

Now when we come to apply this common-sense use 
of the word to the relation of Christian sects, we find 
that, in general, so far as the great objects of Chris- 
tianity go, the members of the church are in “ fellow- 
ship’’ with each other, no matter what their names 
are. I suppose the objects of the church are now 
what they were when the church was much less nu- 
merous than it is at present, viz. : 

To preach the gospel to the poor. 

To preach deliverance to the captives. 

To preach recovering of sight to the blind. 

To set at liberty those that are bruised. 

To preach the acceptable year of the Lord. 

Or, if anybody asks what the church is to do, I sup- 
pose its business is to open the eyes of the blind and 
the ears of the deaf, to cleanse the lepers, to make the 
lame walk, to feed the hungry and clothe the naked, 
and to wake the dead. 

Now I observe that whenever the church gets to 
work on any of these things, the people always go, not 
in cabs, but in omnibuses, and very large omnibuses. 
-They never ask any questions about fellowship. They 
find they are interested in the same thing, and that 
they are in fellowship. Here is, for instance, a letter 
I received this afternoon from the West, about the 
‘women’s crusade: 

“We met in the vestry of the Methodist Church be- 
cause that was the largest church in town; not on 
account of any preponderance in number of the 
Methodist ladies; indeed it was found advisable from 
the beginning to dismiss all thought of denomina- 
tional connection.” 

So I observe that in this paper, the Christian Union, 
and in the Independent, and in the Tribune, and in 
all papers which have broad objects at heart, men and 
women of all creeds cotperate, or are in fellowship. 
‘The writers‘seem to belong to all churches. 

Sometimes one gets a very beautiful illustration of 
this fellowship. : 

I received a fortnight since a letter from a lady I 
‘Never saw, who is an efficient teacher in a Methodist 
Sunday-school. She is herself an Episcopalian, but 
She bas a class in a Methodist Sunday-school. Her 





class of Methodists undertook a work of religious 
enterprise, for which she wrote to ask advice of me, 
who am a Unitarian minister. Andin my correspond- 
ence with her I found that at what she thought the 
great crisis moment of her life, the essential Gospel 
lesson which she needed, sought ard most prized, was 
taught to her by David Swing, who certainly was then 
a Presbyterian minister. ; 

Now I think, that according to the technical state- 
ments of the Episcopal Convention, the Methodist 
General Conference, and the Presbyterian National 
Synod, the Episcopalians, Methodists, Presbyterians 
and Unitarians of the couutry are not in “ fellowship.” 
But all the same, if David Swing and I and this lady 
should meet her Methodist boys some evening, I think 
we should find that we were all in very close * Fellow- 
ship,” whatever the standards might say. 

In view of such facts, which appear every day, 
sensible people ask, Why there is any need of chang- 
ing the standards? If they do not hinder real fellow- 
ship, why do you not leave them asthey are? Nobody 
travels cn the turnpike from Philadelphia to Pitts- 
burgh. Yet you do not pull up the turnpike. Why 
then do you bother about the standards when you get 
your fellowship, all the same, whatever the standards 
are? 

To this very natural question I propose to give some 
answers if the Christian Union will let me. The rea- 
son why I do so is that [ happened to be named ona 
committee which one part of the Congregational body 
named in September last to express their good feeling 
towards the other part of the Congregational body. 
We wrote them a letter which they never received. 
But I do not think the expression of good feeling -will 
end there; and I think it may be worth while to ex- 
amine the question which lies at the bottom. Have 
the formal acts of conferences any influence in this 
matter? Does or does not the common sense of the 
laymen settle the whole thing over the heads of the 
more seetarian clergy ? 

Reserving for another paper my direct answer to 
these questions, I will close this paper by two other 
illustrations, which I shall find it convenient to refer 
to. They seem to me to be almost arguments towards 
proving that the formal acts of ecclesiastical bodies 
are of importance in this matter. 

We have in Boston two public gymnasiums for 
young men who want active exercise under cover. 
One is the Orthodox gymnasium, one is the Unitarian 
gymnasium. If a young man assents to the Burial- 
Hill Platform, or if his ‘‘ folks’’ do, he goes to one. If 
he does not assent to it, or if his ‘‘felks’’ do not, he 
goes to the other. 

Under the Unitarian gymnasium there is one read- 
ing-room which the Unitarian young men frequent. 
Under the Orthodox gymnasium there is another 
reading-room which the Orthodox young men fre- 
quent. 

The ash and oak used in the parallel bars, and jump- 
ing bars of one of these gymnasiums are as good as 
the wood used in the other; very likely the same man 
put up the machinery in both. But it is necessary to 
have two, to keep up what Dr. Storrs calls the “ great 
schism” of the Congregational body. 

Now, in Boston, there are young men enough to 
maintain these two sectarian gymnasiums. They are 
within «a quarter-mile of each other, and one is as 
convenient of access as the other. Every year or two 
we have a fair for the institution that supports one, 
and when that fair is well out of the way, we have a 
subscription for the institution that supports the other. 
If either of them took fire all the yonng men in the 
other would come and work Jike dogs to put the fire 
out. But, as long as the authorities dertermiue that 
there is not ecclesiastical fellowship between the two 
sides of the Congregational body, we cannot get on 
with one large gymnasium for all the boys. 

Very well. In Boston this makes no sort of differ- 
ence. It is just as well here to have two halls. On 
some accounts it is better. But when you come into 
smaller towns, this necessity of having an Orthodox 
gymnasium and a Liberal gymnasium begins to be 
annoying; and, if you draw things fine, the necessity 
of Episcopalian jumping bars, Methodist ladders, 
Presbyterian dumb-bells, Universalist swings, and 
Unitarian ten-pins becomes so exasperating that to 
carry out any scheme for the healthy amusement of 
the young fellows by this sort of appliances is simply 
impossible. 

Here is another story. When I was a young minis- 
ter, preaching every Sunday to some hundred and 
fifty people, I was laid up lame one Sunday and could 
not go to church. I sent for a neighbor of mine, a 
young Baptist brother—who, as I knew, had “help” 
that day—und asked him to preach to my people for 
me. The poor fellow colored, and stammered, and 
then said that he should not like to preach in my pul- 
pit without asking the permission of some sort of ad- 
visory board he had; and he went his way, and I have 
never seon him from that day to this, nor indeed 
wanted to. He was all wrong according to the rules 
of his own church. Any of the leaders, Dr. Sharp, 
Dr. Wayland or Dr. Fuller would have told him to 
preach if he preached to devils, which was what I 
took the liberty to tell him. But all the same he was 
frightened and did not dare to. All that is nearly 
thirty years ago. If I sent to this same man—now a 
distinguished divine—and asked him to preach for me* 
next Sunday, would he decline? Nota bit of it.’ He 
is strong enough now in his profession, aad in the 





well-earned dignity of years, to go where he chooses, 
and do as he chooses. Now ought there not be just 
the same freedom to young preachers who have not 
made their reputations that there is for old men who 
have made them? Are the standards of fellowship 
only made to hamper and hinder the unknown 
preachers, while Dr. Porter may ask Dr. Ellis to 
preach for him, and Dr. Ellis ask Dr. Porter, and 
nobody complain nor be surprised? Would not a 
little ecclesiastical legislation, which should provide 
the same sauce for the goose which is provided for the 
ostriches, make the action of the churches in the busi- 
ness of pulpit supplies a little more consistent than 
it is? 
SouTH CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, } 
Boston, Nov. 9, 1874. " 





THROUGH THE ENVIRONS OF 
BOSTON. 
By Epwarp ABsbort. 


YT ITH horse and carryall, the other day, we 

/Y .took a Philadelphia friend of ours over some- 
thing of a circuit through the environs of Boston. In 
the hope that what seemed to give him so much direct 
pleasure may please some others indirectly, do I put 
my pen to this description of it. 

It was a dullish October afternoon, with a film of 
eloud over the heaven above and a tinge of rust upon 
the earth beneath, and with the ripening foliage not 
yet dyed in celors deep enough to relieve the aspect of 
nature, though with so much remaining of her sum- 
mer garb as to preserve her attractiveness and make 
her company a pleasure. 

“We have no Fairmount Park to show you,"’- we 
cautioned our friend at starting, * reserved and vast 
and glorious, but a broad and boundless region which 
is itself a park, with woods for groves, ponds for lake- 
lets, rivers for brooks, villas for summer-houses, and 
winding roads for rambles.” 

Our course lay from a point in Cambridge within a 
stone’s throw of those “Study Windows” of “ Elm- 
wood”’ through which Mr. Lowell has given the world 
a peep; along Brattle Street, not the most imposing, 
but the most inviting, avenue of this university town; 
inte Craigie Street, preserver of one of its historic 
Pames; around a corner which brought us past the 
new and trim dwelling in which Mr. Howells plies 
his dexterous pen; and then, turning again, by the re- 
tired observatory of Harvard College, and in sight of 
the Botanical Garden, to North Avenue, that broad 
road which leads—not to destruction but to North 
Cambridge and Arlington. 

Of the half-dozeu or more villages which stand 
around Boston like pearls strung upon a necklace, 
Arlington is one of the fairest. Backed against the 
north-west by a noble hill and fronted by a pretty 
lake, it lies protected from the winds of winter and 
open to the sunny south and east; and has this further 
title to notice, that it is on one of the thoroughfares to 
Lexington and Concord, the direction in which so 
many thoughts are to travel during the next year or 
two. 

Our first destination was the summit of the hill of 
which I speak, known as Arlington Heights, reached 
by a detour and easy ascent from the Lexington road, 
already the site of a thiviug colony, and commanding 
a view the like of which is seldom to be found. 

* One of the finest views I think 1 have ever seen,” 
said our Philadelphia friend, as we reached the sum- 
mit and gazed forth—north, east, south, west—upon an 
unbroken horizen. Looking to the eust, we could sur- 
vey the whole of the thickly populated territory of 
which Boston is the center and the sovereign. There 
was the Hub itself—the dome-crewned State-house, 
we standing upon the rim of the wheel. And such a 
wheel! One, two, three—a dozen or more cities and 
villages were to be seen from this crest: Boston 
proper, with Charlestown, Brighton, and Jamaica 
Plain, recently united, and Roxbury and Dorchester, 
of longer connection; and then, without the city’s 
limits, but blending with it by an imperceptible shad- 
ing of roofs and steeples, Chelsea, Revere, Malden, 
Medford, Winchester, Woburn, the Somervilles, Cam- 
bridge, Arlington at our very feet, Watertown, Wal- 
tham, the Newtons stretching away on the right, 
Brookline, Hyde Park, the Dedhams, and Quincy; and 
ov the far frontier the broken outline of the land 
lying sharply against the blue rim of the ocean. 

Does this statement tax the credulity of the reader? 
There are those who have seen the mosaic and will 
believe. 

Nay, more. With a glass of good power we could 
have shown to our Philadelpbia friend, on his left, the 
picturesque promontory of Nahant, with some of the 
carriages of its tax-eluding residents passing to and 
fro; and on his right could have pointed out to him 
the lonely tower of Minot’s Ledge Light-house, with 
the restless waves beating agaiust its base. It is a still 
picture, when taken in with the naked eye; but if put 
under the glass how instantly infused with life, like 
the drop of water beneath the microscope. A score of 
moving objects now enter at once the field of vision: 
smoke rising from a chimney, a swiftly moving train 
of cars, pedestrians creeping in the streets, ball-players 
in a field, the flutter of the foliage; or as the instru- 
ment sweeps up and away the rolling breakers upon 
the shore and the white sails far out at sea. 

If there be one reader who would like to be taken 
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to some high mountain and shown all that Puritan 
kingdom of which Boston is the crown, with the glory 
of it, let him go to Arlington Heights of a day when 
the air is clear. 

From this hill of observation, when its prospect had 
become sufficiently impressed upon the delighted sense 
of our Philadelphia friend, we descended, and retraced 
our way back over the Lexington road to the nub of 
Arlington’s existence, namely, the place where its 
main ways meet, distinguished by the railway station, 
the post-office and the town hall. There we turned 
abruptly to the right, into a Pleasant Street, which is 
such not in word only, but in deed and in truth, and 
headed for Belmont, Arlington’s next neighbor in the 
south. The street, which for a considerable distance 
accommodates itself to the winding shore of the pond, 
Spy Pond, running between it and the hill upon the 
right, is for a part of the way almost completely over- 
arched with foliage, and lined with uncommonly 
home-like residences. Here stands the Orthodox 
Church, whose steeple bowed itself under a fierce 
September blast, one day, a season or two ago, and 
came crashing down ipto the roadway; and nearly op- 
posite the stately mansion of one of the Gages, an ice- 
palace you might call it, since it represents one of 
several fortunes yielded by the winter’s harvest from 
yonder pond. A little beyond lives J. T. Trowbridge 
in an old-styled, brown-coated, comfortable dwelling, 
hemmed in with well-kept shrubbery, adorned with 
flowering vines, and looking out from its rear win- 
dows upon the Pond, which just at that point comes 
distinctly into the view of the passer-by. 

Hurrying on past this pleasant spot (hurrying in this 
recital rather than in the act) we presently emerged 
from the cultured lawns of the village into a more open 
region of market gardens, whose fresh produce goes 
lumbering into the city nightly, through the summer, 
in high-heaped wagons. So in due time we came to 
Belmont, and crossed the Fitchburg Railroad in the 
midst of a delicious bit of sylvan beauty; where the 
harsh rails had been softened into the most graceful 
curves, and both carpet and canopy of green threw 
their effective charms around, giving to the unpre- 
tending little depot and its surroundings a quality that 
an artist could imitate but hardly excel. Thence, by 
successive stages of ascent, climbing a considerable 
swell of land, we came out upon its summit, which to 
the west commanded a broad view of the hills of Walt- 
ham and Lincoln, and to the east introduced us to a 
scene very different from anything yet met with, but 
in its way quite as impressive. 

For several hundred yards across a slope upon which 
the rays of the rising sun are first to lie, runs a majestic 
avenue; the dividing line between the towns of Bel- 
mont and Watertown, but the connecting seam be- 
tween two of the finest estates in all this region. Not 
two, indeed, only, but really four; for adjoining Mr. 
Payson’s superb park, on the one side, is the summer 
residence of one of the Brookses, and back of Mr. Ad- 
ams’s wide lawn on the other, the sheltered mansion 
and grounds of ** Oakley.”’ 

Of these four estates the first two named are already 
widely known, and destined to be more so, from the 
fact that they are in a degree thrown open to the pub- 
lic. On any day in the week except Sunday the 
stranger is at liberty to drive within Mr. Payson’s 
gates, tie his horse beneath the shadows of the pines, 
and wander at will about the spacious and magnificent 
gardens which flank the mansion on the north. If he 
be favored with the further and special privilege of 
admission to the numerous greenhouses, he will see the 
bewildering collections of rare and beautiful plants, 
which have given the spot its fame these many years. 

As to time the conditions of admission to Mr. Adams’s 
grounds are now limited, Tuesday alone being visit- 
ing day; but on that day the stranger of every degree 
may not only ramble about the garden, but enter the 
house itself, study the fine paintings in the picture 
gallery, and ascend the tower, which lifts itself higher 
I belieye than the dome of the State House in the city, 
and spreads before one not the widest of views, but 
one of the most «harming. . As many as four hundred 
people sometimes avail themselves of Mr. Adams’s 
generous disposal of his possessions on a single Tues- 
day. What does the average house-keeper think of 
the weekly tramping of such a throng through hall 
and stairway ? 

It will give every reader an immediate and lively 
interest in Mr. Adams and his hospitality, to know 
‘that he is the Adams of Adains’s Express. Whoever 
has ever sent, or ever expects to send, a parcel by 
that instrumentality may feel a special right to taste 
at some time this one of the fruits of the vast business. 

But this was not a Tuesday, and our Philadelphia 
friend could only be tantalized, not gratified. If he 
expressed himself as pleased with the distant contem- 
plation of these two estates, he seemed to be still more 
impressed with the public spirit exhibited by their 
owners. And I regret to say that he gave me no reason 
to believe that many of the similar pieces of private 
property in the vicinity of the Quaker City are admin- 
istered with similar liberality. 

Driving on from here we bore off through a net- 
work of by-ways to the right, and'so to the south, 
gradually descending all the while into the basin of the 
Charles River; which we presently crossed by a bridge 
within easy sight of the Brighton Abattoir, and the 
easior smell of the other peculiar institutions of that 
butcher-beloved and drover-frequented town, now a 
semi-detached ward of Boston; and so at length passed 





up out of its dusty and malodorous streets toward the 
cleanlier and sweeter precincts of Chesnut Hill. 

Chesnut Hill! Ab, now our Philadelphia friend’s 
foot was on his native heath, and his name was Mac- 
gregor. Toa Philadelphian there is of course but one 
Chesnut Hill; but our friend quickly learned that 
there was another, and one worthy of its name, when, 
reaching the broad, hard roadway which skirts it, he 
looked forth upon Boston’s most extensive reservoir. 
A lake it looks like, lying in among surrounding hills; 
banked with a massive sloping wall of masonry which 
adapts itself to the natural and graceful curvature of 
the margin of the original basin, and bordered with 
alternate bands of greensward and pathway. Here 
are gathered from Cochituate Lake the waters which, 
pouring through the huge mains, supply the distant 
city for the slaking of its thirsts, the cleansing of its 
face and hands, and, what is now not of least impor- 
tance, the quenching of its fires. f 

Here, glancing off from the smooth, green slope of 
the reservoir, we fell in with Beacon Street, and kept 
its company, until, allured one side by the pretty streets 
of Brookline, we diverged far enough to walk around 
the parti-colored church newly erected here by the 
Congregationalists, telling its towers and marking well 
its bulwarks, and in the end assenting to the very 
general opinion that this is the most unique and beau- 
tiful house of worship anywhere in or near Boston; 
and thence found our easy way to Longwood, that 
most cosy and delightful sub-suburb, pendant to 
Brookline as Brookline is to Boston. 

He who has not seen Longwood has yet to see a very 
charming bit of rural scenery. The tract, of generous 
area, was bought in its wildly wooded state a number 
of years since by gentlemen who laid it out in un- 
fenced streets, and consecrated :t to the quiet and se- 
cluded dwellings of the genteel. The community has 
developed true to the ideal of its projectors, and is a 
garden of cottages, hedges and parterres. Through 
the foliage you get occasional glimpses of the city, 
which is really very near, but seems from so hushed 
and sequestered a spot very far away. No shop or 
store obtrudes itself upon the fastidious precinct, 
which is scrupulously reserved from the lightest touch 
of anything like work or trade; set apart as the per- 
petual haunt of repose. 

Having finished our survey of Longwood we were 
just across the Charles River from Cambridge, and in 
half an hour more had reached the point of our de- 
parture, and completed the circuit of the afternoon’s 
drive. 

I cannot have made the description anywhere nearly 
as delightful as was the reality; but it may tempt the 
reader sometime to attempt the reality. If he attain 
it he will agree with our Philadelphia friend that the 
suburbs of Boston must be among the most picturesque 
and attractive of any city in the world. 


CAMBRIDGE, Oct. 18. 








ENGLISH RAILROADING. 
By GrEorGE L. WALKER. 


R. BAYARD TAYLOR, in one of his recent 
Iceland-Journey letters, contrasts English and 
American railway management to the disadvantage of 
the latter. In all but in the single particular of the 
failure of English railways to accommodate travelers 
with checks for their baggage, he gives the superiority 
to the British usage. This isa judgment singularly and 
even amusingly at varianee with that of some others 
acquainted practically with the systems of the two 
countries. It isa judgment which almost every day’s 
experience of the present writer for several weeks 
past, on many different lines of English road, entirely 
opposes. 

The matter is one of a more than speculative or 
emotional interest, for the road system of neither 
country is perfect, and in both countries example 
from other lands is not without its influence. And in 
England especially it just now happens that, owing to 
the very recent occurrence of some more than usually 
unnecessary and fatal accidents, the public attention 
is turned with unwonted earnestness to the discussion 
of the defects of their own system, and to an inquiry 
whether the American is not in some respects better. 
Paragraphs intimating a belief that this is so appear 
daily in the newspapers in England. Exhortations 
are based upon such a conviction calling on railway 
directors to adopt this and that specified American 
“improvement.” 

Such a statement, therefere, by 2 distinguished 
American traveler as that above referred to, quoted 
and read in England, has an influence at least to dis- 
courage attempts to better a management which is de- 
clared by him to be already so much better than the 
American. And any such discouragement is certainly 
to be deplored if the convictions of the present writer 
are correct: tha¢ the general management of railroad 
travel in England instead of being superior is vastly 
inferior to our own. 

The object of this communication, therefore, is to 
point out a few simple and as should seem quite mani- 
fest particulars of inferiority in British railroading. 

One such can be found in the comparative lightness 
and instability of the trucks of English cars. The car 
wheels in use in Great Britain are generally of consid- 
erably larger diameter than the American, and are at 
the same time ta each carriage fewer in number. Four 
to a carriage is the usual number, though six is com- 





mon on some lines. But American cars never hayg 
less than eight, and often twelve or sixteen. The re. 
sult of this diminished size and increased number of 
American car wheels is to lessen very materially the 
swaying motion in travel. The heavy truckage 
steadies the train. It is not too much to say that in 
point of freedom from this side-to-side movement 
there is no road in England which can be compared 
with the ordinary better class roads in America, A 
very simple test of this is the ease or difficulty of read. 
ing on a journey—a practice which the writer uni- 
formly indulges in in America, but which he has heen 
obliged almost wholly to abandon here. 

Another very important point of inferiority in Brit- 
ish railroad management is the miserableness of the 
couplers and brakes in use. On the freight trains 
especially the appliances for coupling the cars are of 
the rudest description, being merely links of chain, 
allowing a very considerable space between each car, 
The consequence is that the starting of a train is ac- 
complished by a succession of jerks, often resulting in 
breakage of connection, and always allowing the 
greatest opportunity for irregular and unsteady action 
when the train is fairly under motion. These loose 
chains are not used on the passenger trains, but even 
on these the coupling apparatus is exceedingly inferior 
to the American. It is accomplished not by the firm 
junction of two central broad-headed shafts of iron 
coupled by a single link, as in the poorest American 
system; still less by the interlocking of two strong 
shafts, as in our Miller coupler, now in so general use; 
but simply by the screwing up, less or more tightly, of 
a jointed iron rod, an inch and a half in diameter, con- 
necting each pair of cars. The inevitable consequence 
is decreased steadiness in motion, increased per# of 
breakage, and added danger of “ mounting ”’ or “ tel- 
escoping ’’ in case of collision. 

But if the English coupler is a poor, antiquated af- 
fair, the brake is not less so. Nothing like the West- 
inghouse brake—that vast diminisher of the perils of 
railroad accident now almost universally employed 
in America—is in general use in England. If it exists 
here at all, it has not come under my notice; and I do 
not believe it is on a single road in Great Britain. The 
universal brake employed is some form of hand-brake, 


the application of which depends on the activity, the 


presence of mind and the physical strength of the 
brakeman. And even of these hand-brakes the allow- 
ance to a train is but small. Not two or one to a car, 
by no means; but occasionally a car in a train having 
one is the common supply. The writer has repeatedly 
traveled, during three months past, on trains of from 
five to ten cars with only two brakes beside that on 
the engine to control the whole. There can be no 
wonder, on a system like this, that collisions are fre- 
quent on British railroads. Indeed, it is this precise 
form of railroad accident—colltision—so comparatively 
infrequent in America, which is the most common here; 
and it unquestionably is manifoldly greater, spite of 
many other imperfections existing, than it would be 
if some form of effective steam-brake were employed. 

Still another deficiency of English railroads is the 
feebleness and inadequateness of the head-lights of the 
locomotive. An American engine carries a light which 
casts an intense and far-reaching radiance along the 
track before it. Even in the darkest night it enables 
the engineer to see objects at “a great distance. The 
two feeble lanterns the English locomotive carries are 
totally insufficient for any similar service. Their 
range is very small. Compared with an American 
engine-driver, an Englishman travels in darkness. 
Obvious and simple as seems the cure of this evil, it is 
a cure yet to be made. 

To their infirmities of a mechanical kind must now 
be added an inferiority of another nature. An En- 
glish railroad is, it may be almost said, never run “oa 
time.”” No manner of comparison in punctuality can 
be favorably made between English and American 
roads in this matter. It is the rarest thing in the 
world, on any of the great British lines, to find a train 
not considerably behind its ‘‘due.’”’ What this appar- 
ent obliviousness of “ time”’ is owing to is a matter of 
general public discussion now in English newspapers. 
The common verdict seems to ascribe the trouble to 
the overcrowding of the roads with many trains. 
But the evil is obvious and admitted. And out of if, 
it is too plain to remark, comes an awfti amount of 
disaster to property and life. 

And, indeed, the waste of life in the management of 
British roads is something appalling. Leaving out of 
view the destruction of passengers, the destruction of 
employés of the roads themselves is awful. Some sa- 
tistics on this subject have just been published in the 
Times by the agent of the Railway Service Gazette, 
which present a terrible showing. According to the 
returns for 1873, one line of railway killed 68 of its 
employés and wounded 1,317 more. Another killed 
114 and wounded 1,100. Another killed 62 and 
wounded above 1,000. The same report affirms that in 
1872, on all the English roads, 1,080 employés wer? 
killed and 27,340 injured. These are worse figures thao 
army returns in war times. Surely that system of 
management cannot be so very perfect which results 
(beside the loss of life and limb to others) in such de- 
struction to the managers themselves. 

Too much acknowledgment cannot be made of the 
general courtesy of English railway clerks and of- 
ficials. In this respect they contrast advantageously 
with ours. And an English first-class railway car- 
riage, albeit a very expensive, is a very comfortable 
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conveyance as long as it keeps on the track and there 
is no collision. But among the things which an Amer- 
ican traveler sees “done better” here than at home— 
and such things are many—ruilroading is not one. On 
the contrary, the advantage in economy, punctuality 
and safety is much in favor of the management he has 
left behind. 
Lonpvon, October, 1874. 








THE SOUTH-EAST RAIN. 
- Un Autumn.) 
By Pau. H. HAYNE. 


ROM the dim south-east, where the clouds are gray, 
There cometh the autumn rain, 
And a ghostly fugue its fingers play 
On the echoing roof and pane. 


How loud and fast, with a rhythmic swell, 
Tt rolls’and it raves above; 

Then sinks as low as the sad “ farewell ” 
Of hopeless hearts that love. 


So low, that its whispers pass away 
Like a gust of fairy breath; 

A requiem meet for the somber day 
That is drooping at last in death! 





THE ANTICIPATION OF DEATH. 
“A VERIFIED EXPERIMENT.” 


ERTAIN scientists of our time assert for the 
conclusions of physics an authority higher than 
that of other descriptions of knowledge or faith, on 
the ground that they are “ verified by experiment.” 
No sound or right-minded man will be disposed to 
dispute the claim that sagacious experiments, when 
properly applied, do settle forever many questions be- 
tween truth and falsehood, between fact and fancy., 
There is no error in principle on the part of any 
scientist who claims for experiment the special or sole 
pretminence. It is possible, however, that sume error 
or haste may be manifested in the application of the 
soundest and most unquestioned principles. To deny 
that experiments can be verified when applied to 
moral and spiritual phenomena seems to betray a 
very superficial view of the nature of experimentation 
and to indicate a narrow range of intellectual visfon. 
It would involve the denial that man can settle by 
scientific tests any truth in political economy or social 
science, in law, trade or government, in ethics, com- 
mon sense or religion, nay, even in the philosophy of 
induction itself. 

The only tenable position is to concede and affirm 
that very many conclusions which we receive should 
in some sense be affirmed by experiment, and to vary 
and adjust our experiments with the subject matter 
to which they are applied. To do this may require no 
little reflection, but there is no occasion for the friends 
of the spiritual sciences to deny the value of experi- 
ment or to deprive themselves of its confirmation of 
the truths and conclusions which they hold. 

The writer does not care to discuss this point in a 
speculative fashion, but rather to illustrate it in a 
practical way by a brief narrative of what has oc- 
curred under his own observation. A friend, a lady 
whom he has known familiarly for years, has within a 
few weeks made the experiment of death. No one 
would deny that so far as dying is a physical or 
physiological event, the single experiment made by 
herself has verified to her what it is for a human being 
to die; nor that if her experience could be accurately 
known and reported it would furnish to mankind the 
knowledge of death, or what it is to die—involving of 
course the possibility, the reality and the nature of 
continued life, if to die is, as many believe, to con- 
tinue to live under new conditions. No philosopher, no 
man of common sense, expects to be made acquainted 
with the record of such an experiment, although it 
is made every day by thousands of individuals. The 
anticipation of death is an experience or an experi- 
ment of another kind. The feelings, the fears, the 
uncertainty and the disquiet which the near approach 
of death is fitted to excite in almost every human 
being are matters of common observation upon men 
as they are. Let it be conceded that physically to 
die is as pleasant as to go to sleep, and that spiritually 
there is nothing to fear, if indeed there is anything at 
al) to find or to meot in the other life; still the fact is 
undisputed, being verified by that species of induction 
which satisfies every one, that men are unwilling or 
are afraid to die, in the majority of instances in which 
they look death in the face. 

The narrative which follows is a literal statement of 
the experiences of a very intelligent and sensitive lady 
in the anticipation of death. Itis peculiar in this: that 
for much or most of the time there was no disturbance 
or excitement of mind from weakness or disease, or, 
to use a phrase from the inductive philosoplty, there 
was an almost complete separation of every disturbing 
accessory which might cast doubt upon the result of 
the experiment. Other favorable circumstances will 
be suggested by the narrative itself. It is recorded as 
& single “instance” or datum towards the verification 
by experiment of the truth that an intelligent and 
hearty Christian faith is adequate to the wants of 
man in anticipation of death. The writer is aware 
that many exceptions might be taken to the decisive- 
ness of the experiment. He is content, however, to 
submit the case without further argument. The lady 





referred to was Miss Apphia Thacher, sister of Prof. 
Thomas A. Thacher of Yale College. 

In the month of February, 1874, Prof. Thacher 
confided to me the fact, which till then had been known 
only to his family, that his sister had for nearly two 
years been struggling with a fearful disease, which, it 
was then certain, must within a few months inevitably 
end her earthly life. He informed me that about two 
years before she had suddenly been made aware of the 
existence of the disease when apparently in full health, 
and was at the same time informed that her only hope 
of relief was to submit to a severe surgical operation. 
The operation was performed almost immediately, 
without the knowledge of her most intimate friends 
out of the family; and after an interval of a few 
months a second operation, as privately as the first. 
Both were inefiectual, and there was no longer hope 
except for an alleviation of suffering and a delay of 
death. In reply to my questions as to her feelings, he 
informed me that she was perfectly peaceful and 
cheerful, and prosecuted her ordinary services of love 
in the household so far as she was able, and that she 
received visits from her friends, and would be very 
glad to see me as her pastor, as frequently as might 
be convenient. 

Having known Miss Thacher familiarly ever since I 
came to New Haven, in 1847, and being somewhat ac- 
quainted with her temperament and mental habits, I 
feared that as death should approach, the long con- 
tinued trial to her courage her affections and her faith 
would at times be severe, and might involve her in de- 
pressing apprehensions or unconquerable gloom. Her 
brother shared in these forebodings. For brother and 
sister, and all her relatives and friends, these months 
that were to come seemed shrouded in darkness. 

At my first visit Miss Thacher received me with her 
usual cheerfulness, and conversed in respect to her oc- 
cupationsand her ability to meet them; she also talked 
very freely of her own condition and prospects. We 
compared our views in respect to the Christian life, 
and the evidence of its presence in the soul, and of her 
own title to the comforts of the Christian hope. I 
found myself most happily relieved of all my appre- 
hensions as to any immediate depression on her part. 
Indeed, from this my first visit she seemed to me to 
have already faced death by her simple and rational 
confidence in the promises and power of her Master, 
and in facing it to have already conquered it. My 
visits were more or less frequent till I left town about 
the first of August, a few weeks before her death. 
They were always somewhat long, and we uniformiy 
conversed very freely in respect to her thoughts and 
feelings. In all these conversations she gave evidence 
of a careful scrutiny of her own desires and purposes, 
and an earnest wish to be thoroughly honest with her- 
self. She usually would talk for a long time in con- 
tinuance, bringing out very fully the results of her 
meditations and self-communings, and with the ut- 
most clearness of analysis and precision of statement; 
invariably manifesting the peace of a quiet and steady 
resignation to the will of her Master. Her interest in 
others did not in the least abate. Ter pleasure in her 
friends and her concern for their welfare, and her 
hopeful spirit in respect to all those persons and inter- 
ests to which her life had been devoted were the same 
as in the fullness of life and health. She received 
frequent and cheerful visits from her most valued 
friends, and shared with a heightened interest in the 
sports and studies of the young children of the house- 
hold who came in and out of her parlor at their pleas- 
ure. Early in the summer her strength began visibly 
to abate. At every visit I could see the plainest evi- 
dence of a failure of strength. But there was not the 
least ripple upon the steady and quiet composure of 
her spirit. Her words were as distinct, her thoughts 
were as clear, and her account of her feelings as subtle 
and as comprehensive as at the first. Only as thougbt 
and speech were more and more slow her peace seemed 
more complete, and her hopes more calmly confident. 
Towards the last she spoke with a kind of surprise of 
the absence of all apprehensions or disturbance of 
mind, and referred not infrequently to her own fears, 
and those of her friends, lest in moments of physical 
agitation and mental weakness her serenity might be 
disturbed. She had no excitement or rapture to dis- 
close, no conscious exaltation of any faculty of mind 
or heart, only a completeness of acquiescence and a 
fullness of peace which left nothing to be desired. 
How this should be she did not explain. It was a 
puzzle to herself; it was unlike anything which her 
temperament and previous experience would lead her 
to expect, but she found in her own soul such an equi- 
poise of ber impulses and desires with one another, 
and such a harmony with the will of her Saviour that 
it well might be described as the peace of God which 
passeth understanding. At my last interview with 
her she was more feeble in body and stronger in spirit 
than I had ever known her. I hoped but scarcely ex- 
pected to see her living when I should return. I 
learned from her brother that she continued fo decline 
as gently and as calmly till theend. 

I have never known 2@ person who looked death so 
clearly in the face for so many months, who was at the 
same time so intelligent, se quiet, and yet so steadily 
and manifestly the conqueror of death through a 
strong and simple faith in the word and person of 
Christ. Miss Thacher was by nature timid and self- 
distrustful. Her intelligence and culture had served 
to exalt her ideal of moral and spiritual excellence, and 
taught her to judge herself more and more severely; 





her introverted and self-suspecting habits had in pre- 
vious years involved her in painful self-examinations, 
and withdrawn her emotions from those objective 
truths on which the heart only can rest. But under 
the pressure of impending death she had quietly yet 
firmly trusted the Author and Finisher of her faith, and 
his promise was accomplished—* My peace I give unto 
you.”” The house in which she conquered death has, 
within the last few years, been thrice haliowed by the 
departure of inmates loved and honored. The first 
who went had a poet’s elevation and ideality, and as 
she mused on what was before her, her responsive 
spirit seemed to be kindied and elevated into sueh an 
unearthly elevation, coupled with such tenderness of 
earthly affection, as is rarely granted even to depart- 
ing believers. The second waited so long in quiet ex- 
pectation for the call of God that the peace of that 
man whose “heart is fixed trusting in the Lord" 
seemed to have been fully perfected in hig placid, 
venerable, and saintly nature. The third and last left 
the example of a quiet triumph over death which has 
been recorded. Her experience was protracted for 
mouths under no excitement, and with all the mani- 
fold struggles which painful days and wakeful nights 
bring of necessity to a thoughtful and intelligent na- 
ture of superior endowments and enlarged culture. 
Is that a death-bed where the Christian lies? 
Yes; but not his—'tis death itself there dies! 
YALE COLLEGE, Oct., 1874. N. P. 





WOMENS WAYS. 
By MARGARET E. SANGSTER, 


oo mother knows how very early a bey- 

baby begins to show boyish traits, and how 
plainly the feminine character is displayed, even in 
the first months, by a baby-girl. There is a dainty 
way in which the little lady catches up her shawl, 
or holds fast to her bib, which is quite apart and dis- 
tinct from the sturdy manner of a young gentleman 
at the same period, aud though the age of either may 
not number move than a few months, the mother sees 
and recognizes the difference. As they grow older 
there are subtle varieties apparent, which cannot be 
accounted for by training. A boy gravitates to ham- 
mer and nails, just as surely and ag steadily as a girl to 
dolls and dolls’ dress-making. Ww have all seen girls 
who took to tools, and boys who sat by their mothers 
and stitched pateh-work; but in those cases we could 
not help feeling that here were exceptions to the rule, 
not to say mistakes on nature’s part. Men have their 
ways, and women theirs; each individual, because sex 
is possessed of individuality. That is charming in 
a woman which would seem trifling in a man, and that 
in a man which seems bold, brave, and forceful, in a 
woman seems often only loud, vulgar, and boastful. 
It is the fault of some of our very best schools for 
girls, that in this day of advanced ideas their influence 
develops a certain mannishness in young women which 
takes away, giving nothing in return, from the woman- 
liness that is a girl’s greatest beauty and most winning 
grace. 

What; admitting thats woman is what it is lovely 
for her to be, at once retiring and self-reliant, modest 
and self-possessed, gentle and truthful, home-loving, 
yet given to hospitality and the adorning of social life, 
are some of the characteristic ways of women? We 
shall all admit that women, moré than men, are given 
to small economies. A man is apt, if he see a thingaand 
like it, to buy it out of hand. Perhaps it may be a 
bonnet for his wife, and in that case it probably takes 
his eye as it hangs, resplendent in ribbons and flowers, 
in the milliner’s show-window. He does not stop to 
inquire what his wife has that will go with that special 
color or fabric, and though the price may occasion him 
@ momentary surprise, if he like the article he will 
order it sent home, and think no more about it. A 
woman, on the other hand, makes the purchase of a 
bonnet or a dress the matter of very serious thought. 
She knows mysteries of turning, dyeing, contriving, 
and repairing, which are utterly unknown to her hus- 
band. And sometimes his kindest gifts give her a mo- 
mentary thrill of indignant feeling which she cannot 
help, because she compares what they have cost, all in 
an instant, with the system of frugality that she has 
been practicing, entirely unsuspected, for weeks aud 
months. Thus, I once happened to be present when a 
friend of mine, who had not been able to buy a new 
dress in two years, but who, by reason of feminine in- 
genuity, was always able to appear in a lady-like and 
becoming manner, was presented by her husband 
with a set of chess-men for a present, value forty dol- 
lars. It was her birthday, and he desired to do her 
honor and give her pleasure, but he had quite over- 
looked the fact that she had never learned to play 
chess. The admirable self-control with which she re- 
ceived the gift and thanked him for it, seeing that the 
love that prompted it, though blundering, was gen- 
uine, was to me a new revelation of women’s ways. 

Tact is pure womanly intuition, and seldom needs 
the cultivation in your daughter that it does in your 
som. The swift comprehension of a situation, the see- 
ing of what is to be said or done when a difficult social 
pass has been reached, and the pouring of the oil of 
compliment upon the vexed surface of wounded séif- 
esteem, are essentially feminine accomplishments. 
Yet women, with all their tact, fail of managing serv- 
ante well, and, with all their love and eelf-abnegation, 
do not usually control their children easily, The setv< 
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ants tyrannize over them, deceive them, or leave 
them; and the children, dearly as they love them, are 
frequently prompter in their obedience to father than 
to mother. The steady, firm, gentle, consistent sway 
that makes a ruler and conciliates the ruled is not in- 
nate in womanhood. We are guided by our feelings 
rather than our judgment, and a swift impulse of 
love, anger, enthusiasm or pity will lead us to do and 
say things which in calmer moments we xegret or con- 
demn. 

It is woman’s way to be extremely sensitive to praise 
or blame. A hargh word to a loving woman, if it come 
from one she loves or regards, is as frost to a flower. 
A kind word is like sunshine to an opening bud. 
Independent of these exterior influences no one of us 
can ever be, without doing violence to her nature and 
without having lost something of its ingrained fine- 
ness and purity. 

Home-maker, house-keeper, care-taker, Martha- 
like, often cumbered with much serving, what a 
dreary dearth there is in that woman’s heart that has 
never known the joy of consecration to Christ. With 
the loving, yearning, clinging, and deeply sympa- 
thetic tendencies that are inwrought in the very fiber 
and net-work of her being, she must have the sweet- 
ness of personal friendship with her Lordif she de- 
sires to stand on the sunny heights of life, or to be 
comforted in the days, that for her, are sure to come, 
the days of the shadow. 


Recture-Hoom Caulk, 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 








WHEN MAY WE TRUST GOD? 
FRIDAY EVENING, Nov. 13, 1874. 


HERE is nothing in which Scripture more re- 
peatedly teaches and encourages men than in 
the office of trust. We all know what trust is. It 
needs no definition. While children are yet at home— 
especially if the home be a happy one—the parents 
are, as it were, in the place of God to them, and they 
learn how to look up to God by looking up to their 
parents. They learn the primary Christian experience 
in the school of the family, which is the earliest church, 
and the best cuurch. But as men go out into life, and 
take upon themselves responsibilities, and become the 
heirs of care and trouble, and are burdened in various 
ways, trust becomes distributive—that is, in some 
things they trust one man and insome another. But 
it is the distinctive privilege of the Christian to have 
one overarching and supreme trust in God, which is 
the counterpart of every care, every sin, every sor- 
row, and all distress. 

Now, men trust according to their original disposi- 
tions. There are persons that have an implicit faith, 
I had almost said, by nature. It is not difficult for 
them to trust. There are others who are cautious. 
There are others still who are proud. There are yet 
others that have a stubborn personal independence in 
various degrees. But all have the need to trust. 
That is universal. Surrounded as one may be by 
helps, by institutions, by friends, by circumstances, 
there are openings in every man’s life that reveal 
to him bis weakness, his want of foresight and 
wésdom, his impoverished moral nature; and there 
is combined, also, with this a consciousness that 
there is no: supply anywhere short of that which 
comes from God himself. There are revelations to 
men in their experience of the soul’s and life’s need of 
God. 

*“Whom have we in heaven but thee? and there is none 
upon earth that we desire beside thee [in comparison to 
thee].” 

This power to trust is often hedged in and limited 
by the instruction which we receive, and by the influ- 
ences under which we live. For the sake of quicken- 
ing the dormant consciousness, for the sake of mak- 
ing men feel that their religion is not to be a mere 
luxury, but is to be a power that shall transform 
the character and life; in order to intensify that 
impression, the views of God are magnified which 
represent him as bestowing his favor and kindness 
upon those who obey; upon those who are good; 
upon those who trust in him; upon those who ob- 
serve his commandments and walk according to his 
precepts. There is a great truth in that, which no 
man can afford to slur over; and yet, if it be pressed 
to the extreme, it must destroy all hope and trust; 
because, if the condition of trusting God is that I am 
walking within the circuit and knowledge of his laws, 
I am so ignorant of many of them that I cannot walk 
within them. I may obey external laws, I may obey 
a thousand conventional laws and precepts; and yet, 
in the midst of the mischances and faults of society- 
life, though I struggle bravely, I may come short of 
perfect obedience to those more important laws on 
which rest a clarity of vision, intelligent affection, a 
true faith, and all those states of mind which spring 
from sympathy with God himself. The laws of man 
are so uncertain, especially as you go deeper and 
deeper into experience, that men say, ‘‘If my trust in 
God were dependent upon my wisdom and my con- 
duct, based upon that wisdom, I’ should despair.” 
Men are overthrown in their temporal prosperity, and 
they say: “It is my fault: I ought not to have done 





so and so.” Men are tried in their domestic relations: 
their children die; they are whelmed in sorrow; and 
then they blame themselves; and they say: ‘‘How 
can I trust God when I am violating his laws?” 

A person has been living in his house for ten years, 
and his family have been healthy; but by and by one 
child sickens ard dies, and then a second, and then a 
third; his children are all going, with diphtheria, and 
fevers, and what not; and the health officer says, 
“There is death here somewhere,” and he tears off 
seven coats of wall-paper, one after another, and rips 
up the floors and examines the water pipes; and he 
finds that the pipes have been leaking and that the 
earth is saturated, and that there is malaria and poison 
there; and the man says, ‘‘ If I had known or dreamed 
of it I might have prevented all this death.’”’ He 
knew that malaria was deadly; but he was busy 
with this, that and the other thing, and did not dis- 
cover the evil till it had wrought destruction in his 
family. He then prays that God will support him; 
but his neighbors say to him, Do you suppose God will 
support you if you do not obey the laws of health?” 

It is true that there is a necessity of obeying the 
laws of health, and that there should bea right pro- 
cedure; nevertheless, considering that-a man is not 
omniscient, and cannot think of everything, and is 
subject to the violent intrusions of a disordered busi- 
ness, and of cares innumerable which sweep over him, 
and that in the midst of multitudinous conflicting 
forces it is impossible for him to look along the whole 
line and see everything that is working upon him and 
influencing him, it is not wise to preach simply that 
God is kind to those who obey natural Jaws and take 
care of themselves. By so doing you leave out nine 
hundred and ninety-nine men in every thousand. 
What we want is the presentation of some view that 
will enable a man who is consciously full, every day, 
of infirmities, of shortcomings, or overreachings, to 
trust God. We need aview of God that will give a 
man who is making mistakes and going wrong some- 
thing to stand on or to hold fast to. 

‘* Yes,”’ men say, “ but is not that an encouragement 
to men in wickedness? If there isa way in which men 
can do wrong and make an equivalent of trust, will 
not the preaching of it encourage men to wrong 
ways?” In some cases that may be so; but, on the 
other hand, a view that will not let a man trust God 
until he is perfect discourages all endeavor—for men 
are not perfect, and will not be, in this world. 

A view of divine trust which will allow a man to go 
on knowingly and willingly in wrong is not to be 
tolerated; but one that will alleviate suffering by en- 
couraging & man who has done wrong and wishes to 
do right, is beneficent; and such is the view of the 
Bible. It teaches that if men, by carelessness or 
through severe temptation fall into wrong-doing 
and great distress, there is hope for them. That 
is what is meant by repenting, and turning to right- 
eousness, and leaning upon God. Trust in the Lord is 
an armor by which men can defend themselves from 
remorse and fear and pain and trouble. 

Such a view of God, then, as a man who is con- 
sciously weak and sinful, and knows that his weakness 
will not depart from him, and that he will sin again— 
such a view of God as 9, man like that can take hold of 
and help himself out of wrong is not only preéminent- 
ly comforting, but profitable. 

But we are bred in our time and in this country (in 
New England particularly) to see the reasons of 
things—which is very well. Intelligence, curiosity, 
inquiring into the method of things—this is all right; 
but while it is a good ‘thing for general stimulus, for 
education, in the matter of trust there is danger that 
it will be carried too far. 

A mother is praying for her children. Some of them 
are in very great perplexity or difficulty. They 
brought themselves into it. She is trying to trust 
them all to God, and rest herself on him; but she says, 
“T do not see anything in the circumstances to encour- 
age me to suppose he can answer my prayer. Oh that 
I could see how it is to be done! but it does seem as if 
there was no way.” 

Great calamities come upon a man. 


He says, “I try 
to trust God; but this mountainous wave has burst on 
my deck, and swept everything away. I do not see 


what it was sent for. I can see no providenceinit. f[ 
would that I could trust in God in my extremity, but 
I can see no reason for trust.’’ No, and you will not 
so long as you make your understanding of his meth- 
ods the ground and reason of your trust in him. 

There is a man in New York whose earnings amount 
to only a dollar, a dollar and a half, or two dollars a 
day. He buys little notions here and there, and sells 
them here and there. His business is as big to him as 


Astor’s is to Aster. It occupies his whole thought. } 


On some fatal day he makes a mistake, and this leads 
to other mistakes, and soon he finds himself nearly 
swamped. He is in great perplexity and distress. 
His entire fortune (a fortune is a fortune, whether it 
is five doilars or five million dollars) is going. His 
means of livelihood are disappearing. He does not 
know what he is going to do. A wealthy man hears 
about his trouble, and says to him, ‘‘ Look here, my 
friend, you last summer did a kindness to my wife and 
family in thecountry. You recollect that circumstance 
on the lake?” ‘Oh, it was your family, was it?” 
“Yes; my wife told me about it; I hoped I would 


have a chance to repay you; so do not trouble your- 


self about this matter. I will see you out of your em- 
barrassment, ~You shall not suffer, I will put you 





where you will be better off than you were be. 


fore.” 
The man goes into the shop, and says, “I don’t see 


how he is going to doit. It isa mystery to me wherg 
the money is coming from. He has undertaken my 
case, but I can’t see how he is going to get me out of 
my difficulty.” The man who has promised help hag 
immense resources, and has great capacity for busgj- 
ness, and everybody says that he is a man of his word, 
and that he can be trusted implicitly ; but this man to 
whom the help is promised says, “If I could only 
know his plan I would trust in him.” In that case you 
would trust the plan and not the man. You know 
him to be rich, do you uot? “Yes.” And kind? 
“Yes.” You believe that his word can be relied on? 
“Yes.’’ Then you do not doubt that he will fulfill 
his promise? ‘I hope he will; but I would like 
to see how he is going to do it.””’ 1 think a man would 
be a fool that under such circumstances made his trust 
to depend on his knowledge. ° 

But see how we apply precisely that rule in regard 
to our Father in heaven. We areintrouble. In one 
place we read, ‘Casting all your care upon Him, for 
He careth for you.’’ In another place we read, ** Trust 
in the Lord and do good.’ There are multitudes of 
equivalent passages in the Bible, which give encour- 
agement for hope and trust. 

Many persons say, ‘‘ Yes, if I could see why this 
trouble was sent upon me, or if I could see my way 
out of it, I think I could trust.’’ Thatis, if God would 
show you his plan, if he would let you know how he is 
going to relieve you (as he will not), you would trustin 
him, That would be trusting your sense of God's 
method: it would not be trusting God. 7 ( 

Consider, a moment, what makes us trust those who 
are around about usin the world. Why do you trust 
a lawyer that you go to about your property? Be- 
cause you know that he has legal knowledge. It 
is your sense of what isin him that gives you confi- 
dence in him. Why do you trust a relative who is 
rich and bountiful, and who says, ‘I will never give 
youup”’’? Because you know that he has the ability 
to do what he promises, and because you believe it is 
his disposition to do it. 

Now, God says, ‘‘I will never leave you nor forsake 
you.”’ You area widow with helpless children; and a 
man says to you, “As long as I have a luaf you shall 
have half of it;’’ and you trust. What do you trust? 
Your sense of that man’s bountifulness. Itis not your 
condition; it is not your merit: the real ground 
of your trust is in what you believe is in him. 

What is it that leads the poor creature, shivering on 
these chilly nights, to go where she has been a score of 
times before in her distress, and has never been sent 
away without sympathy and a kind word, but this, 
“T know what is in that lady, and I know what, when 
she hears my name, she will do”? You trust people 
from your sense of what is in them. You trust one 
man for his wisdom; another for his fortitude; another 
for his prudence; another for his courage; and another 
for his reason; and why should we not trust God for 
what we see in him? 

When we go to our Father in heaven, the reason of 
trust is not that we are good or that we are obedient: 
it is that God is what he is, glorious in holiness, and 
therefore desirous of lifting us out of mistake and sin; 
full of all compassion, and therefore a merciful High 
Priest, knowing our infirmities and weaknesses; a 
Saviour who gave himself a ransom, significantly 
making known the depth and power of mercy by the 
giving of his life for men. It is what is in God—bis 
goodness, his grace, his love, his infinite beneficenoce— 
that is the ground of trust in him. 

Now, draw upon your imagination a little. Suppose 
you were relieved from all the cares of business, and 
suppose there was in your house a closet, and suppose 
as winter came on an angel should say to you, “‘ Every 
day you go to that closet, and take as much gold as you 
want; every night I will fill it up; there shall never 
be any end toit; you shall bave as much as you de- 
sire; and I give it to you that you may exercise your 
tender disposition to the utmost extent’? what would 
you do with it? Would not you like to feel, “I can 
relieve the poor and thesuffering; Iam nof restrained 
by my narrow circumstances; I can make everybody 
happy whose trouble money will reach; I can see that 
all the sick in the hospitals are more abundantly 
served with every conceivable comfort; I can supply 
the needs of widows and orphans; I can rain down 
generosities here and there”? ‘If I only had plenty 
of money, how I would give it away!” that is how you 
feel; and it isa very natural as well as generous feeling ; 
and I have no doubt that some of you would do as 
you say you would—although the Lord does not trust 
us very much in this regard. But suppose you had 
power to do it? Does not the thought of it touch 
something of manliness and generosity? Would it 
not be a joy to you if you could be an almoner of 
bounty to unnumbered poor people? Would you not 
glory init? And how do you think God feels, who is 
the very Sum and Center of all sympathy and love; 
who is the Father of everything in our spirits which 
is divine and noble; who is the Mountain from which 
we are but little specks of gold dust? What do you 
think his feelings are, standing in the glory of infinite 
wealth, and looking on the wants of men? Do not 
you suppose his heart leaps for joy to do good? Does 
giving impoverish him? Withholding—does that make 
him rich? Does he not say: “If yo, being evil (being 
selfish, and proud, and imperfect in every way], know 
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how to give good gifts to your children, how much 
more shall your Father in heaven give good things to 
them that ask him’’? 

So, then, the reason of trusting God being in the in- 
herent qualities of his nature, in his boundless love, 
in his supreme excellence, how easy it ought to be for 
us to rise above care and trouble, and trust him! 

“*O, ves,’”’ you say; ‘I have tried to trust God, butit 
did not do any good. My experience has not been 
such asto lead mietotrust. Everything bas seemed 
to go wrong with me; and how can I trust God under 
such circumstances?’ You may not trust him to do 
the things that you would like to have done; but 
knowing his nature, and having faith in his wisdom, 
you may trust that he will do that which is best for 
you. He may not think as you do about what you 
need, and yet you may trust him. He may not take 
sickness away from you or your household; or he may 
not restore your shattered fortune; but that is no rea- 
son why you should not trust him. You should take 
for your motto, in your struggle—and a nobler one 
there never was—‘' Though he slay me, yet will I trust 
him.” Take whatever fate may come, whatever the 
day may bring, with a sweet confidence that God rules 
all things right, and that in the end, when you see 
him as he is, and his ways are explained to your supe- 
rior intelligence, you will thank him for every cross, 
for every burden, for every school, and for every 
bitter lesson in it, which you have had upon earth. 
You have trouble enough, you have disappointment 
enough; why should you not take some sweet with so 


’ much bitter? Why should you not, at last, rest in the 


Lord, trust in God, and wait patiently for him? 


- 








HARVEST HYMN. 


NCE more the liberal year laughs out 
O’er richer stores than gems of gold; 
Once more with harvest song and shout 
. Is nature’s boldest triumph told. 


Our.common mother rests and sings 

Like Ruth among her garnered sheaves; 
Her lap is full of goodly things, 

Her brow is bright with autumn leaves. 


Oh, favors old, yct ever new; 

Oh, blessings with the sunshine sent! 
The bounty overruns our due, 

The fullness shames our discontent. 


We shut our eyes, the bowers bloom on; 
We murmur, but the corn-ears fill; 

We choose the shadow, but the sun 
That casts its shine behind us still 


Gives us, with our rugged.-soil, 
The power to make it Eden fair, 
And richer fruits to crown our toil, 
Than summer-wedded islands bear. 


Who murmurs at his lot to-day? 

Who scorns his native fruit and bloom, 
Or sighs for dainties far away. 

Besides the bounteous board of home? 


Thank heaven, instead, that freedom’s arm 
Can change a rocky soil to gold; 

‘That brave and generous lives can warm 
A clime with northern ices cold. 


And by these altars wreathed with flowers, 
And fields with fruits awake again - 
Thanksgiving for the golden hours, 
The earlier and the latter rain. 
—John G. Whittier. 
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A POLITICAL HISTORY OF FRANCE. 


Democracy and Monarchy in France, from the Inception of 
the Great. Revolution to the Overthrow of the Second 
Empire. By Charles Kendall Adams, Professor of History 
in t e. —w of Michigan. New York: Henry Holt 
A good treatise on the political history of France 

for the past century is a great desideratum for Amer- 

It is impossible to understand the 

present condition of that restless nation without some 

intelligent acquaintance with her past. Yet a woful 
want of such knowledge is betrayed even by some of 
our “leading newspapers’ whenever some sudden 
change in French politics attracts the attention of the 
public. It appears to be the governing idea of many 
writers, who in other directions show intelligence 
enough, that in France ‘‘ The Republic’? means every- 
thing that is good, and that opposition to “The Re 
public’ marks any man as a minion of despotism. In 
truth there is no country as to whose affairs such 

‘veneration for abstract words is more utterly mis- 

leading. And, moreover, there is perhaps no other 

country whose recent .political history affords such 
instructive lessons. 

The field on which Prof. Adams has entered is thus 
a very important one. The plan of his work is such 
as to condense a great deal of matter in brief space. 
Within about five hundred large-printed duodecimo 














’ pages, he has treated the most prominent phases of 
‘French politics, from the period that preceded and 


prepared the way for the first Revolution to the fall 
of Napoleon III. He treats not so much of external 


ani 


events as of underlying causes. Instead of a list of 
battles, treaties and the like, we have an analysis of 
the prevailing political theories, the characters and 
views of leuding men, the disposition of the people at 
large, and the various classes among them. In short 
we have history on its philosophical rather than its 
picturesque side, though the picturesque element 
comes in occasionally to furnish a vivid illustration. 

Such a plan of treatment of such a subject is cer- 
tainly in itself attractive. And the execution of the 
work is worthy of the plan. Prof. Adams has made a 
notable contribution to our historical literature. He 
has not aimed at striking originality, which indeed 
was hardly possible upon a theme that has engaged 
many of the ablest minds of France, England and 
Germany. . But he shows excellent powers of generaji- 
zation; wide acquaintance hotonly with his immediate 
subject, but with the corresponding and illustrative 
phases of other national histories; strong convictions 
as to the fundamental principles of politics, and at 
the same time a steady good sense that saves him from 
the errors of the dogmatist and the doctrinaire. His 
style is clear, direct and spirited. Occasionally it seems 
to us too fervid for the judicial attitude of the histo- 
rian, but in the main it strikes the happy medium. Itis 
not possible within the limits of this review to indicate 
even in general the lessons which Prof. Adams draws 
from his subject. He proposes no panacea for the 
troubles of France, and distinctly intimates that the 
case may not admit of a radical and permanent cure. 
In his preface he says that a permanent form of 
government is the supreme necessity, and thinks it 
improbable that the people will finally accept any- 
thing better than some form of Napoleonism, which 
he considers as bad at its best. As the general cause 
of the national troubles he names the prevalence of 
the revolutionary spirit, and he defines that spirit as 
*“ the claim of the ignorant and the passionate to sit in 
authoritative judgment on every act of the govern- 
ment.’’ The question suggests itself whether he does 
not take a too desponding view of the general situa- 
tion. The reign of the Commune, bad as it was, did 
not match the horrors of the First Revolution, and it 
was speedily brought to an end. There are other 
hopeful omens, on which it seems to us Prof. Adams 
hardly lays enough stress. But one need not fully 
share his forebodings to appreciate his very thorough 
and able treatment of his subject. We can only call 
attention to a few of the chapters which seem to us 
especially good. The one on ‘*‘ The Philosophers of the 
Revolution’’ describes the influence exerted by Hel- 
vetius, Condillac, Voltaire and Rousseau, in preparing 
the way for the great catastrophe. The discussion of 
Napoleon’s personal character, and the characteristics 
of his rule, 1s very good. One of the most interest- 
ing chapters is that which describes the Ministry of 
Guizot, of which Prof. Adams takes a more favor- 
able view than the current one. The Revolution 
of 1848 furnishes perhaps the most dramatic epi- 
sode in the book; and the story of the few months 
following Louis Philippe’s abdication is more instruc- 
tive than an ordinary treatise on political economy. 
The experiment of a government’s undertaking to 
find employment for all laborers who may ask it re- 
ceived at that time a trial which ought to suffice for 
a century or two. The Second Empire is carefully 
treated by the author; and his full illustration of what 
“universal suffrage’? means under Napoleonic rule is 
very valuable. It seems to us a question at least 
whether the book would not be improved by a final 
chapter giving a summary view of the whole ground 
traversed. Perhaps the introductory chapter, which 
contains some rather irrelevant matter, might be 
replaced to advantage by such a summing up at the 
end. We would suggest, too, that for many who will 
read the book it would be improved if in some places 
less knowledge of facts were taken for granted; if for 
example the “ ordinances of the 25th of July” (page 247) 
were not assumed as already known. A system of 
“ side-notes’”’ would we think bean advantage; and 
the embodiment of those as a table of contents would 
usefully supplement the meager index. The mechan- 
ical dress of the book is substantial and handsome. 
A few somewhat conspicuous errors in the proof- 
reading are the only blemish we find. As a whole, 
we should place the work among the very few most 
useful and most creditable American books of the 
year. 

MEYER’S COMMENTARIES. 


Critical and Exegetical Handbook to the Gospel of John. Vol. T. 
By Heinrich August Wikthelm Meyer, Th. D., etc. (Translat- 
ed by Rey. William Urwick; translation revised by Prof. 
Frederick Crombie.) Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. (Special 
edition imported for American use by Scribner, Welford & 
Armstrong. Price, $3.) 


) Epistle to the Romans. Vol. II, Same as above. 

These are the two latest volumes of the transla- 
tion of Meyer’s Commentaries which Scribner & Co. 
are importing for American readers. Meyer’s great 
work is well known to Bible-students. It is a 
marvel of faithful, thorough, acute German scholar- 
ship. In the department of New Testament exegesis 
We suppose no one among German theologians—and 
that is about equivalent to saying no one in any coun- 
try—takes rank above Dr. Meyer. The fruits of re- 
search and thought which every page displays are 
marvelous. On every point of theslightest importance 
we have given us the opinions of all the leading com- 
mentators in all ages, as well as Meyer’s own well- 
weighed conclusion. The student who wishes the 





finest results of the scholastic method carried to the 


furthest limit has absolutely needed a knowledge of 

the German language. For bringing this particular 

treasure within the reach of English readers the editors . 
and publishers will receive very hearty thanks, Their 

work has been done in excellent style. The binding is 

substantial, the paper excellent, the type very clear, 

and the general appearance of the page is handsome. 

Great care seems to have been bestowed upon ‘the 

translating and editing. The translation is from the 

German fifth edition (1868). The two volumes before 

us hardly call for special characterization. They cover 

very interesting ground: one, the first third of John’s 

gospel; the other, the last half of Romans. That from 

350 to 400 pages are given to each of these passages 

sufficiently indicates the thoroughness of the work— 

or, rather, to this statement it should be added that 

there is no verbiage or padding; the texture is every- 
where close and firm. The author adheres faithfully 

to the business ef getting at the meaning of the record- 
ed words, and does not turn aside to meditate or 
exhort. The volume on John opens with an introduc- 
tion upon the Apostle’s life, the genuineness of the 
gospel attributed to him, and its design. The one upon 
Romans, being the continuation of a former volume, 
has no prolegomena. Dr. Meyer’s views are in full 
accordance with Orthodox theology. In earnestly 
maintaining the genuineness of John’s gospel, he rec- 
ognizes the rights of free inquiry in a spirit worthy of 
the true scholar. Of the works of Baur and the other 
assailants of this gospel, he says: *‘ Such critical labor 
submits itself to be tried by the judgment of scholars, 
and has its scientific warrant. Nay, should it succeed 
in demonstrating that the declaration of the gospel’s 
apostolic birth, as written by all the Christian centu- 
ries, is erroneous, we would have to do honor to the 
truth, which in that case also, though painful at first, 
could not fail to approve itself that which maketh 
free.”” When a man who unites this candid temper to 
the highest scholarship reaffirms the opinion of the 
gospel’s genuineness, his opinion may fairly carry no 
small weight. Dr. Meyer quotes with “ delight,” ashe 
says—a delight which numberless Christians, both 
learned and unlearped, will share—the words of Lu- 
ther: ‘‘ John’s gospel is the only tender, right, chief 
gospel, and is to be far preferred before the other 
three, and to be more highly esteemed.” 


HAZEL: BLOSSOMS. 
Hazel Blossoms. By John Greenleaf Whittier. Boston: J- 

R. Osgood & Co. 

There are some authors about whose coming work 
even their most faithful admirers never have cause to 
wonder. They will speak new words, perhaps; bat 
when tbe words they have already spoken have fully 
made known the source of their inspiration their 
readers look forward with longing, yet with the confi- 
dence which comes of knowledge. Such an author is 
the poct Whittier. Mr. Whittier’s style is all his own; 
he neither ‘reflects’? nor suggests any one, and imi- 
tators realize at once the impossibility of copying his 
peculiar excellences. In his new volume are his trib- 
ute to Sumner, “The Prayer of Agassiz,” ‘‘The 
Friend’s Burial,’’ “ John Underhill,” “In Quest,” “A 
Sea-Dream,”’ ‘‘Conductor Bradley,” “A Christmas 
Carmen,” and several poems not se widely known. 
It also contains a few poems by Elizabeth Whittier, 
who is introduced by her brother with a grace and 
tenderness which make his prose ‘as exquisite as his 
poetry. , 

The spirituality which characterizes all of Mr. Whit- 
tier’s thoughts is of course reflected on every page of 
this book. Even in “ Conductor Bradley’ Mr. Whit- 
tier’s best work is done after the realistic climax which 
would have satisfied the ordinary poet. Conductor 
Bradley’s train was wrecked, and he was wounded to 
death as he stood at the brake. His last words were, 
‘‘Put out the signals for the other train,” and the peet 
— * Ah me! how poor and noteless seem to this 

The sick-bed dramas of self-consciousness, 
Our sensual fears of pain and hope of bliss, 


“Nay, the lost life was saved. He is not dead 
Who in his record still the earth shall tread, f 
With God's clear aureole shining round his head, 


* We bow, as in the dust, with all eur pride 
Of virtue dwarfed the noble deed beside. : 
God give us grace to live as Bradley died !"” ' 


In “ The Friend’s Burial”’ the poet gives an appreci- 
ative sketch of the world’s unknown great: . P 
For still her holy living meant 
No duty left undone; { 
The heavenly and the human blent ~“ | 
Their kindred loves in one. e. 


And if her life small leisure found 
For feasting ear and eye, 

And pleasure on her daily round . 
She passed unpausing by; 


Yet with her went a secret sense ty. 
Of all things swect and fair, ’ 

And beauty’s gracious providence _ 
Refreshed her unaware. _* 


She kept her line of rectitude eet 
: With love's unconscious ease ; , 
Her kindly instincts understood -. { 
All gentle courtesies. 


An inborn charm of graciousness 
Made sweet her smile and tone, 
And glorified her farm-wife dress 





. - With beauty not its own. ot ted 
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The dear Lord’s best interpreters 
Are humble human souls ; 

The gospel of a life like hers 
Is more than books and scrous. 

We believe, however, that of the poems in this vol- 
ume the one which will be remembered longest, 
widest and most tenderly is ‘‘ A Sea-Dream.” <A more 
exquisite love-song was never written, nor one 80 
supremely pure, poetic and spiritual—we prophesy 
that for many years it will be found hidden away in 
dusty counting-rooms and in the pocket-books of 
orusty old bachelors, and that its lines will wander 
through the mind of many a solid deacon when he 
should be listening to the sermon. 

The lines by the poet’s sister, while naturally show- 
ing a lack of constructive ability, embody considerable 
power and sensibility, and show that Miss Whittier 
possessed fancy and sympathetic insight in very re- 
markable measure. 


THE VALUE OF CHRISTIANITY. 


- Christianity and Science. A Series of Lectures, delivered in 


. New York in 1874, on — Ely Foundation “4 the Union 

* ‘Theological Seminary, b y Andrew P. Sees. D Ds 

Professor of Christian Morals in Harvard Uviv ersity. New 

York: Robert Carter and Brothers. 

Dr. Peabody is peculiarly fitted to the task of pre- 
senting both religion and science in their most favor- 
able aspects. An earnest Christian, he is also a man of 
the highest and broadest culture, and is fully in sym- 
patby with the scientific spirit of the age. What he 
says, therefore, may be taken as the opinion of a man 
whose vision is not at all likely to be obscured by par- 
tisan feeling. There is nothing labored in his style, 
he says nothing which is not worth careful reading, 
his opinions are the result of study and observation 
such as few men in America have been able to indulge 
in, and the result is a book—or set of lectures—which 
will richly reward a careful perusal. Upon suspicion 
that some of our readers may—may know some one to 
whom it exactly applies, we quote from the opening 
paragraph of the first lecture: 

“ There is no scriptural type oftener reproduced than that of 
Uzzah, who thought that the ark of the Lord would be over- 
turned because the oxen shook the cart. Good men, inevery 
age of unfettered thought and bold investigation, have been 
afraid for the truth and afraid of the truth; unwilling that 
inquiry and research should have free course, lest their re- 
sults should unsettle verities which they yet profess to be- 
lieve divine and eternal. . . . Each and every department 
of learning and liberal study, when in the ascendent, has been 
regarded as of ill omen to religious faith and piety. Apprehen- 
sions of this kind are virtual infidelity; they who entertain 
them have not the firm belief which they profess, and their 
fears do more injury to their cause than can be done by open 
and bitter enmity.”’ 

While fully accepting all positive science—science 
which rests upon demonstration, Dr. Peabody dis- 
tinctly indicates where the line between scienee and 
spesulation should be drawn. He says: 

* Science is not speculation, but knowledge; not half truths 
but whole truths, not hypotheses which may explain the phe- 
nomena of nature, but principles which do explain them, and 
are at the same time verified by them. There are truths ap- 
pertaining to the material universe, of which there is no more 
doubt than of the laws of number and proportion, and I have 
yet to learn that there is any repugnancy between science, 
thus defined, and Christianity. . . . The opinions of sci- 
entific men, however plausible,—nay, however probable, are 
not science, not even if they prevail so generally as to make 
dissent from them seem a mark of an illiberal and narrow 
mind. There have been many such opinions inconsistent 
with all received religious verities which have shown open 
fight and threatened the very existence of Christianity, but 
which passed into an early and unhonored grave.”’ 

Like a man confident of success, a gentleman 
and a Christian, Dr. Peabody devotes himself rath- 
er to the duty of defending his own cause than 
of abusing his adversary, and the results indicate 
that he acted wisely, for so masterly a defense and 
exposition of Christianity has seldom been made. 
In his tenth lecture he explains the nature and weight 
of intuition, admits the right to it which the scientist 
possesses, claims the same right for the Christian, and 
then makes the irrefutable claim that “this intuitive 
knowledge of Christianity has been possessed by thou- 
sands for every one who has intuitive knowledge of sci- 
entific truths.”’ 

The discussion of the relation of religion to science 
forms but a small portion of the book, however. Dr. 
Peabody’s defense of the authenticity of the Gospels is 
unusually clear and able, and is entirely devoid of 


. those logical subtleties and hair-splittings which some- 


times in similar attempts seem to belittle the subject 
itself. His lectures on the power, influence and value 
of Christianity should not be unread by any intelligent 
person, for they are as unanswerable as they are ear- 
nest and heartfelt. We have quoted very liberally 
from these lectures, but are tempted to add Dr. Pea- 
body’s opinion of the ith, 15th and 16th chapters of 
John’s Gospel: 


\ “The communings and intercessions at the Paschal table 
are an unexhausted treasury of holy thought and heavenward 
aspiration, the loss of which would bereave Christendom 
more sorely than the extinction of all that has been written 
in a similar vein for the last seventeen centuries, and espec- 
ially would rob the dying and those who survive them in sor- 
row, of peace, consolation and hope, which not even the 


- glowing words of hallowed genius and poetry to which they 


have given tone and spirit could begin to replace.” 
NEW BOOKS. 


In Linley Rochford Mr. Justin McCarthy has 
given us a novel which, without being extraordinary, 
is well above the average, and may fairly be called 





“very pleasant reading.’’ The characters are English, 
and several of them—Linley, ber husband, and Valen- 
tine—are very cleverly drawn. The story begins with 
marriage, and the situation during the first part is 
somewhat novel and decidedly interesting. Toward 
the end the plot tends toward the commonplace; but 
its development is such as most readers will be likely 
to approve. It is a natural and healthful story. (Shel- 
don & Co.) 


The Medical Use of Alcohol is a book of unusual 
value—one which is worth any fifty of the ordinary 
books published in the interest of temperance. It is 
issued by the National Temperance Society and Pub- 
lishing House, New York, and contains three lectures 
by Dr. Edmunds, of England. The Doctor is a man 
ef high medical standing, was at one time senior phy- 
sician of the British Lying-In Hospital and is now sen- 
ior physician to the London Temperance Hospital, and 
his opinions consequently deserve unusual respect. 
The lectures are respectively devoted to the medical 
use of alcohol, stimujants for women and the dietetic 
use of alcohol. Dr. Edmunds objects strongly to the 
use of alcohol in any case; he says that in his hospital 
practice he has been unusually successful without the 
use of liquors of any kind, and he states plainly and 
without exaggerations or dramatic attempts just what 
the physical effects of alcohol are. His book is none 
the less valuable because he includes in his condemna- 
tion all stimulants, for there are many total abstainers 
who are with favorite and powerful medicines and 
drinks destroying themselves as rapidly as they could 
by the use of alcohol. Dr. Edmunds’s book should be 
read carefully both by the honest opponents and de- 
fenders of total abstinence. 


The pleasure with which we greet another vol- 
ume of Osgood’s Little Classics, under the title ‘‘ Trag- 
edy,’’ changes to disappointment when we find that 
the editor has served us up another banquet of hor- 
rors. Several of the stories, it seems to us, so far from 
receiving a permanent place in literature, ought never 
to have been written at all. The appetite they feed is 
amorbid one. We incline to this opinion in regard to 
“The Iron Shroud,’ and hold it without hesitation in 
the case of “The Kathayan Slave,” which is simply a 
story of revolting physical torture. ‘The Murders in 
the Rue Morgue” is not so bad, but its right to rank 
among “classics” is certainly questionable. “The 
Bell Tower” has the weird fascination that Herman 
Melville’s strange genius could impart. Mr. De Forest 
is represented by ‘“‘The Lawson Tragedy,” a clever 
story, though hardly one of his best, which are very 
good indeed. Henry Mackenzie’s “Story of La 
Roche,” at leust brings us into a better atmosphere 
than that of murder and torture. But at the close we 
have De Quincy’s “‘ Vision of Sudden Death ”’—which 
isa grisly nightmare if judged a success, but which, 
we confess, seems to us more ambitious than successful. 
Pray, Mr. Editor, give us a little sunshine! Is there 
not in the wealth of English literature, even tragical 
literature, something besides opium-dreams and re- 
volting murders? And are there not Lamb and Scott 
and Steele and a host besides whose genius is healthy 
and cheerful? Is there not Dr. John Brown, with his 
almost matchless Rab and His Friends and Marjorie 
Fleming? Let us have relief from Poe and De Quincy 
and Hawthorne in their gloomiest moods. We have 
supped full or horrors. 


JUVENILE. 


What Might Have Been Expected, by Frank 
Stockton, reprinted.from St. Nicholas, was apparently 


written to show that a boy’s book might be made in- 


teresting without assistance from either melodrama or 
snivel. In fact the author has been so very careful to 
avoid these time-honored foundations of juvenile lit- 
erature that he has narrowly escaped making a book 
without unusual incident, and one in which the char- 
acters—though most of their actions are prempted by 
sentiments of sympathy—are as silent on the subject 
as if they were all candidates for office and sympathy 
were a “delicate political issue.”” The plot is laid in 
the South, the characters are all Southern and mostly 
juvenile; the scenes are very natural and have a great 
deal of quiet fun about them, and the illustrations— 
particularly where the little darkeys figure—are very 
good. We recommend the book to all boys and girls, 
and to such grown people as stand idly looking on 
while children are trying to do good. (Dodd & Mead.) 

Mischief’s Thanksgiving, by Susan Coolidge, is 
the title of a volume of juvenile stories, of which one, 
very well illustrated, gives its title to the book. The 
book will be of especial interest to girls, for most of 
the stories are of girls—girls, wonderful, mischievous, 
good, bad, and doubtful. It contains, also, sketches 
of some girls who grew to be very smart and well 
known women—Frederika Bremer and Jenny Lind 
being of their number. (Roberts Bros.) 


Our Little Ones, Vol. 2, contains the numbers 
of one volume of a periodical well known to many Sun- 
day-school children. {[t is particularly valuable for 
the many pictures it contains, but it is a pity that the 
publishers were not content to publish only half the 
number of pictures, and to spend on each design and 
engraving twice as much money as they have spent 
upon them. Itis avery mistaken idea that the eyes 
of children are not critical: we have seen ordinary 
children, unable to read, who would quickly select 
from a number of books those with the best illustra- 
tions, and would readily catch the sentiment of a good 











design which was well engraved. We believe, too, 
that the publishers of “Our Little Ones” would ais. 
cover that their circulation might be perceptibly ang 
profitably increased by a better class of illustrations, 
for most of the Sunday-school officers who give orders 
for such periodicals are in a condition to eratefully 
appreciate any improvement upon the dreadful Pict- 
ures they have endured so long.. (Am. Baptist Pub, 
Society.) 


The Happy Hour, just published by the Apple- 
ton’s, would be a good model for publishers of chil- 
dren’s books and papers. Many of the illustrations 
are familiar, from having done duty in Appleton’s 
Journal, Figuier’s works, and elsewhere, but each one 
is carefully and artistically executed. Really, there 
is not of gift-books moré than one in ten over which 
even grown-up people will loek with so much pleasure 
as at this book, made only for children. The text ig 
very skillfully adapted to the illustrations, the cover 
is handsome, and the paper and typography are of the 
best. We advise parents to experiment with this 
book, and see for themselves how much children en- 
joy good pictures and how much they learn from 
them. 


The Old Woman That Lived in a Shoe, by 
Amanda Douglas, is an interesting, lively recital of the 
experiences of six romantically poor but very happy 
children, who lived in a very small house with a very 
poor grandma. The children are extremely mischiev- 
ous, affectionate and business-like, and although they 
finally develop into wonderful beings, ‘“‘ just like peo- 
ple in books,” the reader considers it a very natural 
result of their bright wits and industrious fingers. This 
is just the book for those Sunday-school libraries whose 
books tell only of very good little children. (Wm. F. 
Gill & Co.) 


More Bed-Time Stories, by Mrs. Louise Chandler 
Moulton, are all very good, as might be expected from 
so practiced a pen as Mrs. Moulton’s; but we imagine 
that children old enough to read them will,consider 
the title with suspicion not unmixed with a sense of 
insult. They are adapted to girls of that age in which 
long dresses are not dreams of a far-off future, and to 
boys who try op men’s bats on the sly, and carry a 
cane when it 1s too dark for them to be seen. (Roberts 
Brothers.) 


Risen from the Ranks, by Horatio Alger, Jr.. is 
the story of a very unusual boy who preferred to 
learn a trade, at very small pay, rather than travel as 
cashier to a conjurer, at a handsome salary. Of course 
he had his reward, and he richly deserved it. We are 
sure he was not 2 New York boy, or, if he was, that he 
lived at least a quarter of a century ago. The hero, 
Harry Walton by name, is not raised to sudden afflu- 
ence by an impossible freak of fortune, but he is 
elected to Congress while still young and poor. This 
portion of the story seems very improbable, unless, 
indeed, he was elected from Prof. Seelye’s district, in 
Massachusetts. (Loring). 


Roddy's Romance, by Helen Kendrick Johnson, 
is the best book ef its kind we have seen since “ Little 
Women” was published, and although Miss Alcott 
gave us more little people to laugh over, no one of 
them was so extremely yet unconsciously funny as 
litt£e Florrie, the heroine of this romance. She is one 
of those blessed, dreadful children who are always 
asking questions, and naturally succeed in asking a 
great many at the most inopportune moments; and as 
she tells her ewn story, the reader has the full benefit 
of her wise reflections. Roddy, the hero, is a real boy 
—there is nothing book-like about him, his ideas or 
his language. The book is not funny throughout—it 
tells of a wedding and a death, and it ends with a bit 
of romance, but none of these features, nor, indeed, 
any of the incidents of the story seem made to order, 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


{The receipt of all books delivered at the Editorial Rooms of this paper 
will be acknowledged im its earliest subsequent issue. Publishers will 
confer a favor by promptly advising us of any omission in this respect. 
Accompanying memoranda of prices are desirable im all cases.] 


Authors and Titles. Publishers. Price. 


Buller, Noble, “ Grammar of the English Language. “3 
orton & Co. 1 60 
Cair, Prof. Wm., C.E., “ Voissoir Arches.” ...D. Yas oe « 
Coolidge, Susan, as Mischief’s Than iving.”....Ro! 8 Bros 
Cowles, Rev. Henry. D.D., “* Hebrew istory. ” a 4 & Co. 
“Esther Maxwell’s Mistak take.”. Nat. Temp. ub.House. 1 00 
Fiske, John, M. A., LL.B., ** Outlines of Seni ” sgood & Go. 
I. wcinkcnnwncsaanmesiecan st eniiabmaknmdmhan amen Osgood 
Hatfield, Rev. E. F., “The Church Hymn Book.’ 
Ivison, 1 a Taylor & 2 00 
Hunt, Thos. Sterry, LL.D., “Chemical and Theold onl Hesays. * 300 





Knatchbull-Hugessen, E. H., “Whispers from * an 
Kimball, J, W.. “Only Believe.” vi pleton & #00. 50 
mba! Se NN sa cincecccscneses 
Kingston, W. H.G. ni Peter the Ship Boy.’’..... As, 8.8. Union. 3 
Macaulay, Lord, MIN ook cncsasactuiiees ose bert Mason. 2 
) Moulton, Louise Chandler, “More Bed-Time Stories ” 
ett te tthe a 
coy, Pa , “Pravels in ju erica. vols. 
‘ Scribner, ert & &. 15 00 
Marey, # . 2 Boge 5 amy see sgeees pleton & Co. 
. * Elements 0 cs. 
omnia _— 4 Wilson, init & Co. 
= ae e, Sire. ©. E. R. qty - A Grontes,” & ee ctSoc. 80 
obinson, Chas. 8., ngs for the Sanctuary.” %"'3. Barnes & Co. 2 00 


Savage, M. J., “ Christianity the Science of slaabeot. 7 


Hi Practi f the Fi a oat > ** 

tt, W. B., “Hi d e Fine an 

mat 42 ciiekine — Le ehawwen Scribner, Welford & Armatrong. : 00 

Trowbridge, J. T., * ‘rhe Emigrant’s Story.’ Prem oes 138 
pleton £ & Go. 200 


“The plappy Hour. 
Whine Prof.’ i Neeieekal cap eBES ithe TBtadies® * 
ney, % is) an D 
‘ nial Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 2 50 

We have also received current numbers of the following pabli- 
cations: 

Unitarian Review.—Galaxy.—Am. Observer.—Mass. Teacher.—Home 
ana School.—Hali’s Journal of Health.—Ola ana New.—Sailor’s Maga~ 
wine. — Westminster Review,—National Teacher.—Scrtbner’s MorAhty. 
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file an an Article of Dress. 


The famous tapestries of Europe are yield- 
ing their glories, losing their colors that ri- 
valled the glow of painting, while their tradi- 
tional richness is turned to hereditary tatters. 
Tapestry work was a superb craft, a kind of 
needle-painting which copied scenes of battle, 
chase and altar, drawn by master artists, and 
wrought in the leisure of noble dame or 
princess of the blood royal. The most fa- 
mous pieces, like that of Bayeux, wrought by 
Queen Matilda and her maids, have stood the 
ravages of moth and decay for hundreds of 
years, till it is a wonder that shred or frag- 
ment is left to tell the tale. But the dragon 
hangings and the embroidered robes among 
the imperial heirlooms of China outdate the 
Bayeux tapestry, and yet would seem, by the 
side of it, modern creations. The wonderful 
vegetable dyes, of which the East guards jeal- 
ously the secret, have not lost their power, 
and the pure and heavy silk of which they 
were woven looks asif the hand of time had 
only passed upon them to admire their excel- 
lence. No contrast could show the difference 
of materials more fully. Silk, in its natural 
state, has much the same durability which is 
a quality of human hair, that is often the only 
relic found in tombs when all other remains 
have turned to dust. 

Modern instances of the same contrast are 
not hard to find. Compare the chair-cushions 
wrought in silk twist and filoselle, which are 
treasured in old houses, with similar works in 
wool, and see how far the one outlasts the 
otber. The purse of siik and beads which 
Penelope Winslow knit for her husband, Jo- 
siah, afterward Governor of the colony, is 
still shewn at Plymouth, a pretty affair of 
blue with gold-colored stars. Both silk and 
color are but slightly impaired, while of 
all the work in wool, which busied so 
many fair fingers at the time, not a trace 
remains. **The moth shall eat them up like 
wool” has long been a proverb of things 
doomed to early decay. The reason why the 
durability of silk is not popularly recognized 
is because the old and honest methods of 
working it have been set aside, and it has 
been so injuriously treated with dyes and 
mixtures as to lose its ancient prestige, and 
come to be regarded as an ephemeral mate- 
rial. Spun. silk for underwear lasts five years, 
if of good quality to begin with, while the 
best woven merino must be renewed at least 
once in the same time. The writer has seen 
silk stockings handed down from mother to 
daughter, after ten years’ wear, that hardly 
showed a trace of mending. The finest Bal- 
briggan or thread hose are highly esteemed if 
they last three years as well. Under the test 
of every-day wear pure silk proves beyond 
comparison the most satisfactory of fabrics. 

The garments of the Chinese and Japanese, 
which are constantly washed and changed like 
our linens, prove this, and, to come nearer 
home, what lady has ever seen the last of a 
real Indian pongee? How long will an all- 


wool cashmere at $250 a yard last against a GRAN 


genuine silk at the same price, such silk as is 
now in vogue for traveling suits to wear on 
the tour of Europe? The cashmere will wear 
out sooner than the silk will if it is nothing 
but silk, and has not been dyed so as to injure | y 
the fiber. Water does not affect it as seriously | @ 
as wool, for the latter shrinks on being wet, 
and silk is not faulty in that respect. Itis well 
known that the best alpacas for endurance 
are those half silk, and such dresses are dipped 
in cold water to refresh them, or are sent to 
the laundry after being out in the rain, and 
ironed to look like new. Silk shows what itis 
worth in such case, for the reason that it is 
not easy to load alpaca with injurious dyes. 
No better proof of the superiority of silk over 
other materials for service can be shown than 
the lasting nature of American silks. These 
pure fabrics revive again the notions of an 
earlier day, when a silk dress, if notagarment 
”for a life-time, at least outlasted the mood of 
Fashion which ordered it. Wool siciliennes, 
cashmeres and cloths have their place in the 
wardrobe for warmth and quiet refinement, 
but the dress of all others is a good solid silk, 
to add to one’s style while its first good looks 
are on, which means not one season, nor two 
only, then to assume its highest service for 
daily wear or shopping, or journeys. Always 
turning up respectable and ready for any 
emergency, from an impromptu sociable to a 
hotel dinner. Women who dress the most 
know the value of such a dress, for it takes 
the wear off choicer costumes, and women of 
moderate tastes prize it because it spares both 
their purse and their feeli: 
worth. They know, too, that these good qual- 
ities can be affirmed with certainty of the 
Cheney-American silks, because being entire- 
ly free from chemicals which injure the silk 
their fine wearing quality is assured: while in 
the case of many French silks, numerous 
things are added to produce luster and weight, 
which destroy the quality of the silk and cause 
it to crack on the slightest wear. 
‘ Other brands may often combine these ex- 
cellencies, but the American silks of Cheney 
Brothers we have never known to fail. They 
unite softness, weight and durability, wearing 
“that half-luster, pleasing to the artist eye, be- 
yond the gloss of satin or the finish of bright- 
er silks. Economy is on the side of silk for 
Constant wear, and on that score, if no other, 


by its steady | 





it is destined in time to be worn for twenty 
occasions where even in these lavish days it is 
only used for one. 





Sewing Machines at the American 
Institute Fair. 


An unusually large display of sewing ma- 
chines is made the current year at the Ameri- 
can Institute Fair, and it is interesting to ex- 
amine the specimens of stitching performed 
upon them. Among the various ones on ex- 
hibition, none excelled the Wheeler & Wilson, 
New No. 6. One astonishing piece of work 
performed upon this machine was the making 
—without the aid of one stitch by hand—of a 
smoking jacket of red French beaver cloth, 
lined with satin, and quilted in diamonds. 
Another example was upon a fine piece of 
muslin, with No. 300 cotton, which is as fine 
as a spider’s web. Next, by way of striking 
contrast, may be seen strong harness leather, 
in which two or three thicknesses placed to- 
gether can be stitched firm enough to curb 
the six horses of a White Mountain stage. 








Business Department. 








Silver Bridal Gifts. 
THE GorHAM Company, Silversmiths, 
(established 1831,) No. 1 Bond Sreet, New 


York, offer the richest and largest as-. 


sortment of choice articles in silver for 
wedding and presentation gifts and gen- 
eral family use, to be found in the 
country. 





CHOICE STYLES IN VELVET CARPETS. 
—We claim (and our patrons confirm the 
fact) to have a more extended variety of 
tastefully designed Velvet Carpets than 
apy house in the trade. We solicit an 
examination from ail in pursuit of car- 
pets. FostER BROTHERS, 

309 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 





THE STYLES of Body Brussels this 
season are very attractive. Our large 
sales give evidence of their popularity. 

FostER BROTHERS, 
Carpets and Upholstery, 
809 Fulton St. 





LAMBREQUINS MADE TO ORDER.— 
Lace Curtains in new designs. Our sales 
in this department are also rapidly in- 
creasing. Foster BROTHERS, 

309 Fulton 8t., Brooklyn. 


Important to Travelers. 


When you visit or leave the City of NEW 
rons, save carrTi hire and stop at the 
ayy UNION OTEL, opposite the 
D CENTRAL DEPOT. "It has over 350 
elegantly furnished rooms, and is fitted up at 
an expense of over $900,000. Elevator, steam, 
and all modern improvements. Euro 
Plan. The RESTAURANTS, Lunch Coun- 
ter and Wine Rooms are ey with the 
best the markets can furnish. The cuisine 
assed. Rooms for yy person, $1.50 
and $5 per day; rich suites for families pro- 
portionstely low, 80 that visitors and perma- 
nent guests can live more etuzuriously, for less 
money, at the GRAND UNION. +> at esand 
other first-class Hotel in the city" 
Cars the Hotel every minute mn. 
of the City. 


Dyeine and Cleaning. 
Take ee Dyeing and oontns to the New 


York ei 7 Rig blishment, 
Toland. 0 sy a street, 752 


Staten 
ey , 610 eee A Ran New York; 166 

nt street, Brook! +e and 40 N. 
fiebte 8t., “Poladeipiia Established 55 years. 


Just What } I Want. 


wing machine that I myself can use for 

family work; and it is well attested 
that the “ Willcox & Gibbs” = ust that ma- 
chine. -Send for Price List Circular to 
Willcox & Gibbs 8. M. Ce., 658 Sreadwas, N.Y 


The Packard Business College, 


805 Broad eee  - Eleventh Street. 
Established : Vise the most thorough 
— of study of any _ at College in any 

For catalogue call on or address 
a s. Packard & Co. 


Magic for the Parlor. 
Call or send a — for eight- rice- 
iflustrated Book 


list, or 25 cents for 21D 
tal e of wonders for L.. Amusement. 
arts Magic Repository, 850 Broadway, N. Y. 














*Tis Sozodont the whole world tries, 
’Tis Sozodont which purifies 

The breath and mouth, and dirt defies. 
Tis Sozodont for which we cry. 
Sweet Sozodont for which we sigh, 
’Tis only Sozodont we buy. 


a® 








ABOUT 25,000 spools of the Eureka Ma- 
chine twist are manufactured every day. Still 
the supply is aaron, and the manufac- 
turers are obliged to increase their facilities, 





Tue best and cheapest Toilet Soap is 
Sees Oatmeal Glycerine. Sold every- 
Ww 





OLD GuEsSER is dead. Evser boty 
weighs on the Jones Scale, Binghamton, N. 





PLATED WARE. 
TIFFANY &CO. 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


Having completed their new works for the 
manufacture of Plated Ware, are now pro- 
ducing, by improved processes, ware superior 
to any before offered. 

Being made of the best hard white metal 
and SILVER, SOLDERED IN EVERY PART, 
it is almost indestructible by use. 

The forms are designed with reference to 
real service, and the ornamentation is free 
from the showiness that usually distinguishes 
plated from sifiver ware, the greatest care 
having been taken to produce articles to 
meet the wants of the best City trade. 

In order to make room for a complete stock 
of the above goods, their stock from English 
and other makers will be sold at reduced 
prices. 

TIFFANY & CO. also call attention to their 
stock of TABLE CUTLERY from the best 
Sheffield makers. 





THE NEW 


WALTHAM. 


The past twelve months at the Waltham 
Watch Factory have been the busiest in the 
Company’s history. Several wholly new stem- 
winding watches have been produced, and 
great improvements have been effected in 


the manufacture of all variety of their stand- | T 


ard watches, until now they include every 
size in both key and stem-winding, that can 
be desired, of every quality and of every 
price. At the same time new inventions in 
machinery, and other large economies, have 
cheapened the cost, so that at present it is not 
too much to claim that the Waltham Watches 
are the best and cheapest watches in the 
world. These claims are, in fact, almost 
everywhere admitted. In this country itis a 


is | matter of fact that hardly any fine American 


watches are sold but those of the Waltham 
make, while orders are now regularly re- 
ceived from England, Austratia, and the Brit- 
ish Possessions generally, and foreign coun- 
tries are abandoning the hand made produc- 
tions of Switzerland and England, and eagerly 
adopting American machine made Waltham 
Watches in their place. 

Buyers of silver watches should be careful 
to observe the stamp of the Company on the 
case, as well as on the movement, as the 
Waltham Watch movements are frequently 
put into cases which are inferior both in 
quality of metal and workmanship. 

For sale by all leading jewelers. 

Positively ne Watches Sold at Retail.} 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
General Agents, 
New York, Boston, Chicago, & London, Eng. 


LAKE GEORGE BRILLIANTS. 


No lady’s toilet complete without them. 

Their brilliancy unsurpassed. They are mount- 
ed in Studs, Rings, Earrings, Collar Buttons, etc., 
all mounted in fine gold and at prices within the 
reach of all. Call and see them or send for price- 


ist. 
" L. JACOBS, 


P. O. Box 3,354. 8 Astor House, New York. 





OVINGTON BROTHERS 


IMPORTERS OF 


FINE CHINA AND GLASS, 
are Offering an immense Stook of 
NEW AND BEAUTIFUL GOODS, 


an unsurpassed variety of 
RICH DECORATED DINNER AND TEA SETS 
FINE MANTEL SETS, CLOCKS AND 
BRONZES, CHINA VASES, 

Fine Vienna Goods, eto., eto. 
246 to 252 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 
AND 
OVINGTON BROTHERS & OVINGTON, 
122 STATE STREET, CHICAGO. 
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POSTPAID a delightfully social 
World. Parlor tis way 
ahead of any other. Ask your Book or Variet: 
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BEAUTIFUL DECALCOMANIA 
or Transfer Pictures, with full instructions and 2ipg. 
catalogue, sent re — 10 cents, 100 for 50 cts. 
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Animals, Birds, viasectas Gr res, 
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CHAPPED HANDS AND FACE, 


Sore Lips, Dryness ofthe Skin, &¢.,&¢., 
Cured at once by HEGEMAN’S CAMPHOR IOB 
VITH "“GLYCE INE, It k the hands soft in 
lweather. See that you get HEGEMAN’S. Sold by 
1 Druggists. Qnliy 25 cts. eg nly by 
fegeman & Co., cmiste and Druggists, New 
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Hypophosphite of Lime & Soda. 
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IVE who. abo al else, need 
STRENGTH the GONSUMPTIV real eatest need 
—STRENGTH to take exercise; ENGTH to 


qenke & viguveus appetite; and STRENGTH to 
digest the food eaten. Besides, it restores and 
maintains the animal heat of tht body, thereyy 
overcoming liability to take cold. 


Prices $1 and $2 per bottle. Prepared only by 
WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 
36 John Street, New York. 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
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THANKSGIVING DAY. 


N the American calendar there are four great 

days. Oneis the birthday of thenation. Two 
belong to the church: Christmas, the Day of 
Promise, and Easter, the Day of Triumph. And 
the fourth is Thanksgiving, which belongs to the 
nation and to the church, but is above all the Day 
of the Family. 

What place shall we give it as an afiniversary in 
our national life? The Fourth of July is not the 
real birthday of our country. It marks rather its 
coming of age. For the birthday we must look 
farther back. We sons of New England long to 
claim as America’s natal day that bleak December 
time when the Pilgrims stepped on Plymouth 
Rock. But, honor to whom honor is due! Be- 
fore Plymouth was Jamestown. The birthday 
honor must be yielded to the oldest of the Old 
Thirteen, the mother of Washington, the gallant 
State that never failed to bear herself bravely, in 
whatever cause, and that stands now strong in 
the new day of impartial Freedom. 

But, Massachusetts may fairly claim to have 
given the nation its baptismal day, in the first 
Thanksgiving. How the Puritan spirit shone out 
in that! Thankful for what? They had not 
starved; the Indians had not swept them from 
the face of the earth; disease and hunger and 
hardship had left quite a respectable minority still 
alive! They were few and weak ; they had but the 
bare necessities of life; the future was full of un- 
certainties and threatenings—and they celebrated 
their condition by a day of public thanksgiving! 
Were they foolish in their act? Give answer, O 
land whose foundations they laid! Tell us, free, 
happy, Christian America, mother of grateful 
children, refuge of the old world’s orphans, hope 
of the poor and the oppressed! Was it not well 
that while the young commonwealth was cradled 
in bleak adversity these men gave thanks to Al- 
mighty God, and dedicated their infant State to 
Him ? 

Thanksgiving, then, may be called the nation’s 
baptismal day. But in its observance it is espe- 
cially the day of the family. The chureh gets but 
a scanty share. For the most part, even in good 
church-going New England, the various congrega- 
tions unite for a “union service”; and forthwith 
their members, save a few faithful souls, feel ab- 
solved from the duty of attendance, and stay at 
home. All honor to the faithful few. May they 
have their reward in a joyful service and a fruitful 
sermon. But it shall not be our business to scold 
the stay-at-homes. Surely the Lord’s altar is set 
up where about the fire-side are gathered a re- 
united and happy family. This is the children’s 
day. It is the grandparents’ day. It is the day 
when all the links in the family chain shine bright- 
est. What meetings of the wanderers! What 
loving inclusive thoughts of those who are present 
only in spirit! What healthy human happiness, 
what freedom of innocent mirth! Home is the 
golden mile-stone; at every halting-place in life 





we look ‘fondly back and measure our nearness to 
it. And on this good day we gather to drink free- 
ly at the fountain of its pure and sacred affec- 
tions. 

The family is God’s church. It is older and more 
sacred and more beneficent than any other. We 
come, all of us, within its hallowing power when 
first we enter into life. A mother’s love is the ear- 
liest thing we learn. All the way up, through 
childhood, through relations of brother and sister, 
through the holy bond of wedlock, we are taught 
the one great lesson of Love. Here is the purest 
and deepest happiness of earth. And when its ties 
are broken, it is only to bind us to that unseen 
home of which our earthly home is but the fore- 
shadowing. 

Let this be wholly a day of thanks. Wholly of 
joy it may not be. In almost every home there 
are memories and yearnings whose tenderness is 
deeper than any gladness. Yet even in our sorrow 
we give thanks. Do we not bless Ged for the har- 
vests that are gathered and safely stored? Even 
so let us thank him for those whom he has taken 
to his own peace. As from the storms and cold 
of November we shelter ourselves by our warm 
firesides, so, blessed be His name, there are some 
that are sheltered from all the storms of earth. 

Are there any whose lives are bare and stripped 
of all delight? Behold the earth, how it lies leaf 
less and bare and desolate. Yet in its bosom lie 
thickly scattered the seeds whence it shall soon 
be robed again in beauty unspeakable. Ours be 
it to shelter in our barest and hardest days the 
seeds of fidelity and faith. The Lord will give in 
his good time—a better time than our impatience 
would appoint—the joy of spring and the wealth 
of harvest. In all things, let us give him thanks. 

Thanks—and what besMles? The word of him 
who stands to us for Divine Love giving itself for 
the world is, ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
the least of these my brethren ye have done it 
unto me.” Dearer to the great Giver than prayer 
and praise is the cup of cold water to one of his 
little ones. _ This is our best-thanksgiving, that 
our ears should be open to every cry of human 
want—be it from those who are starving in Asia 
or in Nebraska; from those at our doors who 
want not alms only but work ; from such as in our 
shops and counting-rooms, or at our very firesides, 
are hungry for appreciation and sympathy. In 
our glad and grateful sense of the fuilness of our 
own blessings—the great blessings that we see, 
and the greater that await us—there comes to us 
ever this Divine word: Freely ye have received, 
Sreely give. 








MR. GLADSTONE ON THE PAPACY. 


R. GLADSTONE, by his pamphlet on the 
Vatican Decrees, has created a profound 
excitement in England, and its waves reach all 
countries in which the Church of Rome has a foot- 
hold. Of that church he deliberately asserts : ‘‘ No 
one can now become her convert without renoun- 
cing his moral and mental freedom, and placing 
his civil loyalty and duty at the mercy of another.” 
It is this last charge which gives the edge to the 
weapon that Mr. Gladstone drives home with all 
the weight of his eloquence and learning. 

The case which he makes out isin some aspects 
avery strong one. Unquestionably, the Church 
of Rome claims for itself the undivided allegiance 
of its members. By the action of the Vatican 
Council, this allegiance is made directly due to the 
Pope. He is in theory a complete autocrat. The 
sphere of his authority, including all the vast and 
undefined region which belongs to morality and 
duty, may be made to cover subjects on which the 
State also claims supremacy. In case of such 
interference, the Church allows no hesitation on 
the part of her subjects. 

At this point, let us remind our Protestant read- 
ers of one thing. They themselves believe fully in 
a higher law which is paramount to all human 
authority. In case of a conflict between con- 
science and the State, they hold with the Apostles : 
““We ought to obey God rather than men.” The 
teaching of the Roman Church precisely accords 
with this, with a single addition: that Church re- 
cognizes its Pope as the authorized interpreter of 
the Divine Will. While the Protestant therefore 
says: “‘ Higher than the law of the State is the law 
of God as I understand it,” the Catholic says: 
‘** Above the State’s command is God’s law as the 
Pope interprets it.” 

The Protestant ‘‘higher law” doctrine was 
scouted by politicians as capable of breaking up 
all civil government. But this nation has no better 
citizens than the men who acknowledge this higher 





duty. Similarly, it may be asked, may not the 
Catholic’s allegiance to the Pope be found practi- 
cally compatible with good citizenship ? 

Mr. Gladstone so far acknowledges this that he 
utterly disavows all desire to interfere with the 
equal political rights of Catholics. But he urges 
with great force that there is at present in Europe 
a real collision between the claims of the Pope 
and the claims of civil governments. We need not 
follow him here further than to point out that 
marriage, education, liberty of conscience, and 
freedom of the press, are among the subjects on 
which the Papacy and the free State make adverse 
claims. The experience through which Germany 
is passing, and the insatiable claims of the hie- 
rarchy in Ireland, amply illustrate the reality and 
the greatness of the conflict. 

To turn from the general subject to its immedi- 
ate applications: Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlet is 
taken as the signal of irreparable breach between 
the English Liberals and their Irish allies, and the 
omen of political changes which defy all attempts 
at prophecy. We cannot leave the theme without 
a word as to ourowncountry. Nothing can be 
more unnecessary or more foolish than to wage 
war on American Catholics for their religion, or 
for mere abstract possibilities of disloyalty to the 
State. When a practical question comes up, let 
that be met on its own merits. Wherever, for in- 
stance, the priesthood tries to break up our com- 
mon school system, we are for uncompromising 
hostility to their attempt. But we look to the 
good sense of the Catholic laity to assist us in this. 
We believe that in the atmosphere of American 
freedom and education the worst features of ec- 
clesiastical despotism tend to a natural death. 
And we believe in earnestly maintaining our 
American institutions, while at the same time 
maintaining the most friendly relations with our 
Catholic fellow-citizens. 








THE INDIAN PROBLEM. . 


HE Report of E. P. Smith, Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, to the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, challenges the closest attention of all who feel 
any interest in the destiny of the Indian tribes of 
this country. It opens with the gratifying an- 
nouncement that no other year in the history of 
the government has witnessed such marked general 
movement towards the civilization of the red men 
as the last. We are told that for three years past 
the appliances for civilization have been brought 
to bear with force upon the Indians of the coun-’ 
try, and that the results produced are gratifying 
and most hopeful for the future. At twenty-one 
agencies, Indians who at the beginning of this 
period made no effort and showed no inclination 
toward labor or self support, or education for 
their children, seem now to have settled into an 
earnest purpose to adopt a civilized mode of life, 
and learn to provide for themselves. 

These statements, we confess, surprise as much 
as they please us; but they are supported by an 
array of facts which dispels all doubt of their 
essential truth, and shows very clearly that, mak- 
ing due allowance for a few inevitable mistakes, 
the President’s Indian policy has worked well. 

The Commissioner classifies our Indian popula- 
tion under three heads: First, Those that are wild 
and scarcely tractable to any extent beyond that 
of coming near enough to the Government agent 
to receive rations and blankets. Secondly, Those 
who are thoroughly convinced of the necessity of 
labor, and are actually undertaking it, and who 
more or less accept the direction and assistance of 
Government agents to this end. Thirdly, Indians 
who have come into possession of allotted lands, 
and other stock property in stock and implements 
belonging to them as landed estate. The first 
class numbers 89,818 ; the second, 51,429 ; the third 
about 98,985. The first class are as yet unreached 
by missionary labor, and are in their native 
paganism; and yet an advance has been made 
during the year in gaining control over them. 
This is the oniy class from which such hostilities 
are to be apprehended as to require the presence 
or use of the military. Only a small portion of 
these are really hostile, and they are so scattered 
and divided in cliques and bands that, except 
under extraordinary provocation, it is not proba- 
ble that as many as five hundred Indians warriors 
will ever again be mustered for a fight. And with 
the conflicting interests of the different tribes, and 
the occupation of the intervening country by ad- 
vancing settlements, such an event as a general 
Indian war can never again occuf in this country. 
That great nation, the Sioux, has been effectually 
tamed by the distribution of rations; a much 
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cheaper, as well as a more humane process than 
fighting. ; 

Class number two may be properly described as 

Indian novitiates in civilization. They have large- 
dy broken away from heathenish practices; are 
generally abandoning the medicine dance, and 
have come directly under the influence and con- 
‘trol of religious teaching. With scarcely an ex- 
«ception their progress in civilization seems to keep 
pace with the breaking down of their pagan no- 
tions. They have furnished the subjects upon 
which the main labor of the year has been be- 
stowed by the agents; and by their labor its ranks 
have been largely recruited from those hitherto 
wild and intractable. The reports of the agents 
show the enthusiasm and hopefulness which have 
been inspired by the marked improvement wit- 
nessed by them. For this class of Indians the 
beginnings of civil government, a large increase of 
‘school facilities, lands in severalty, and generous 
‘assistance in furnishing teachers of trades and 
agriculture, together with farming implements, 
seeds and stock are needed; and whenever any 
tribe in this class is receiving cash annuity by 
treaty, that treaty, the Secretary thinks, should 
be so far amended, or annulled, as to make all 
bounty and aid by the Government come to the 
Indian ward in the form of payment for labor per- 
formed. If, according to the testimony of faithful 
and trustworthy agents, who speak from personal 
observation and contact with the facts, and know 
whereof they affirm, the process and methods of 
the last year have produced so bountiful and hope- 
ful results, then no candid mind can question the 
sure and rapid returns which will come if the 
reasonable requirements of their case can be met 
by appropriate legislation. 
: The third class, composed of Indians who, with- 
out violence to the term, may be called civilized, 
is most numerous. All of them have been greatly 
assisted in attaining to this condition by the direct 
and long-continued religious teachings and in- 
fluences of missionaries. They need some form of 
civil government and the inauguration of a proc- 
ess through which they may cease to be Indians 
by becoming American citizens. The great lack 
of a majority of this class of Indians at the present 
time is a qualified citizenship, and yet most of 
them hesitate to take any steps which propose to 
lead them out of the tribal condition. Pride of 
nationality, dread of competition with the enter- 
prise of white men, and fear of loss of property by 
taxation or suit for debt, cause this hesitation 
among the mass of the less educated ; while the 
more forehanded and better educated among them, 
being generally the government de facto, and thus 
intrusted with funds and power, are in no haste 
for a change. Both classes appeal most strenu- 
ously to the letter of their treaty, which requires 
the United States to treat them as sovereignties 
forever, and the question will sooner or later arise 
at this point, as in the case of cash annuities, 
whether the Government will hold itself bound 
forever by the literal terms of its bargain with its 
wards to the palpable damage of both contracting 
parties. 

In regard to the wild tribes that have made so 
much trouble in the past, the Secretary thinks 
that their deep and avowed aversion to any settled 
life cannot be overcome so long as they are on the 
border of vast unoccupied plains and almost with- 
in sight of herds of buffalo. Their hestilities dur- 
ing the past summer are a practical abrogation on 
their part of treaty right. The Government hav- 
ing subjugated them by arms will be at liberty in 
dealing with them to have reference hereafter only 
to what is right and best for them, and the Secre- 
tary recommends the following gourse as practic- 
able, expedient and humane. Procure from the 
Cherokees, Choctaws and Chickasaws, a sufficient 
quantity of land in five different tracts, suited to 
- herding and agriculture; disarm and dismount 
these wild Indians, and’ remove them to these lo- 
calities, furnishing them cattle in return for their 
ponies, and rations and clothing in return for their 
laber in building houses and opening farms for 
themselves. This will require a large expenditure 
for a few years, but will be cheapest in the end. 

The Secretary testifies that the relations of the 
‘Bureau to the several religious societies, in accord- 
ance with whose nominations its agents have been 
appointed, have been harmonious, gnd, it is be- 
lieved, mutually helpful. There can be no ques- 
tion, he says, but as a class the persons thus 
secured for the difficult and responsible positions 
of Indian agents are consciagtious and faithful 
men. Exceptions to this statement have been less 
frequent the past year than heretofore, owing to 
.the increased care of the religious bodies in their 





selection of nominees, which has probably resulted 
from a quickened sense of the responsibility as- 
sumed by them and their enlarged information as 
to the requisite qualifications of an efficient agent. 
In view of the delicate and difficult service re- 
quired of these agents, and ef the necessity that 
they should be both able and upright, the Secre- 
tary thinks their compensation is too small, being 
only $1,500 perannum. He recommends that their 
salaries be increased to at least $2,000 for the East- 
ern agencies, and $2,500 for the remote. 

The Secretary presents a plan for bringing the 
Indians under the laws of the United States and 
making them citizens when they desire it ; and in 
conclusion, he reiterates his conviction of the en- 
tire feasibility of Indian civilization, and that the 
difficulty of the problem is not so inherent in the 
race, character and disposition of the Indian, great 
as these obstacles are, as in his anomalous relation 
to the Government, and in his surroundings affect- 
ed by the influence and interests of white people. 
The main difficulty, so far as the Government is 
concerned, lies in the fact that the Indian’s deep- 
est need is that which the Government, through 
its political organization and operations, cannot 
well bestow. The first help which a man in bar- 
barism requires is not that which can be afforded 
through a political party, but that which is offered 
by a fellow-man, wiser than himself, coming per- 
sonally and extending a hand of sympathy and 
truth. No amount of appropriations and no gov- 
ernmental machinery can do much towards lifting 
an ignorant and degraded people, except as it 
works through the willing hands ef men made 
strong and constant by their love for their fellow- 
men. If, therefore, it should be possible to con- 
tinue the sympathy and aid of the religious people 
of the land in this work, and to rally for its prose- 
cution the enthusiasm and zeal which belong to 
religion, and also if it shall be possible to procure 
the enactment of such laws as will recognize the 
essential manhood and consequent capabilities and 
necessities of the Indian, and provide reasonably 
adequate appropriations, which shall be expended 
both honestly and wisely for their benefit, and 
hold steadily well defined and carefully prescribed 
methods of treatment, every year will witness a 
steady decrease of barbarism and its consequent 
danger and annoyance; and aconstant accession 
to the number of peaceful and intelligent Indians 
who shall take their place and part as subjects of 
the United States. 








OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


—Cornell University probably has the most 
complete collection of documents relating to the his- 
tory of the Anti-Slavery Movement to be found any- 
where in this country. The late Samuel J. May, of 
Syracuse, bequeathed to it his valuable anti-slavery 
library, which, under the name of the ‘‘ May Collec- 
tion,” so called in honor of that revered and lamented 
man, has become the nucleus for yet further acqui- 
sitions of the same sort. The collection has already 
received important accessions from the private li- 
braries of friends in this country and in Great Britain, 
but it lacks many publications on the subject during 
the last forty years which are now out of print and to 
be found only in the possession of a few private in- 
dividuals. It is especially deficient in the anti-slavery 
publications which emanated from Philadelphia, and 
it also lacks a file of The Liberator and other anti- 
slavery journals, the early volumes of which are now 
very difficult to obtain. Every Abolitionist should 
search his premises to add, if possible, to this collec- 
tion. The purposes and the spirit, the methods and 
the aims of the Abolitionists should be clearly known 
and understood by those who are to come after us, 
and to this end every book, pamphlet and newspaper 
relating to the subject should be carefully preserved. 
Address Prof. Willard Fiske, Librarian of Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


—Some of the Democratic papers are recom- 
mending Fernando Wood for Speaker of the Forty- 
fourth Congress. It will be remembered that he was 
the candidate of the party for the same office in the 
present Congress. One Southern paper hopes he may 
be elected on account of his sympathy with the Con- 
federates in the late war. If it had designed to make 
his defeat a certainty, it could not have spoken words 
more likely to effect that result. The Northern De- 
mocracy are not likely to commit a blunder which 
would be sure to work their ruin in the contest of 
1876. Fernando Wood, besides all the other objections 
to him, was a “salary-grabber ”’ of the most unequivo- 
cal sort, and the Democratic party cannot make him 
Speaker without flying in the face of all its recent. pro- 
fessions. 


—‘* Protestant Episcopalian ” is hereby reminded 
that manuscripts written in invisible ink, however 
interesting they may be to the authors, are necessarily 
very dull to those whose powers of sight are less than 


miraculous. Water, with an infusion of some slightly 
colored substance, is not ink; and the genuine article 
isso abundant and cheap as to make the use of such 
pale mixtures inexcusable. 


—The Observer asserts for congregations the 
right to be relieved—of course by Christian means 
only—of ministers whose labors no longer contribute 
to their spiritual edification and growth. This doc- 
trine, with some limitations needful to prevent 
abuses, is certainly sound, and any church finding 
itself in this unfortunate situation is entitled to the 
sympathy and aid of its neighbors. 


—Some time since, in seeming disregard of the 
axiom, “A prophet is not without honor save in his 
own country,” the neighbcrs of Bayard Taylor in Ches- 
ter Co., Pa., and the borders of Delaware, assembled 
together to do him honor. The report of the pro- 
ceedings was sent to the poet Whittier, who there- 
upon wrote to his brother poet as follows: “I have 
just been reading, with moist eyes and a glad heart, 
the account of the beautiful ovation at Cuba Hill from 
thy old friends and neighbors. How charming it was! 
—speeches, songs, poems, all in good taste. It could 
have been done, I think, nowhere in the whole coun- 
try, save in that charming locality. It ought to make 
thee happy for the rest of thy life.””. Mr. Whittier also 
wrote: ‘I wanted to tell thee how happy the dedica- 
tion of ‘Lars’ made me, and how highly I esteem that 
poem.” 


—The Presbyterian, not finding its whole creed 
set forth in the President’s Thanksgiving proclamation, 
denounces it as a “heathen” document, being unable to 
“find any other truthful designatton.’’ The President 
recommenGs ‘‘all citizens to assemble at their respec- 
tive places of worship,’ and “ offer thanks to Almighty 
God for the mercies and abundance of the year which 
mis drawing to a close.” The “heathenism” of the 
Psalmist, to say the least, resembles very closely that 
of the proclamation: ‘‘ Unto Thee, O God, do we give 
thanks, unto Thee do we give thanks.” ‘I will extol 
Thee, my God, O King.’’ The Lord's Prayer, too, 
would seem to be open to the same objection, addressed 
as it is to “ Our Father in Heaven.” If this is ‘‘ hea- 
thenism,’’ we hope it may fill our country to-morrow 
as the waters fill the sea. Let us all be ‘“‘heathens” 
together after this fashion! 


—Our friend, Mr. Edwin A. Studwell, of Brook- 
lyn, has sent us from his grove of over 800 trees in 
Beecher, Florida, specimens of oranges and lemons that 
make us wish that we, too, had a plantation on the St. 
John’s river. 


—The Ritualistic Episcopal Church of Boston, 
known as the Church of the Advent, worships in the 
edifice erected for Dr. Lyman Beecher’s society, in 
Bowdoia street, in 1831, after the destruction of the 
old church in Hanover street by fire. The writer of 
this was present at the original dedication of the house, 
and was a worshiper there for some time afterwards, 
first under the ministrations of Dr. Beecher, and after- 
wards of the Rev. Hubbard Winslow. HH anybody had 
prophesied then that the Ritualists would ever light 
their candles there, he would have been thought a fit 
candidate for a lunatic asylum. It is hardly a less sur- 
prising fact that one of the chief Ritualistic congre- 
gations of this city has set up its altar in the edifice 
erected by the society of the Rev. O. B. Frothingham 
in Fortieth street. 


—The Springfield Union thinks the Democrats 
of the South are not opposed to the negro’s voting, but 
only to his voting the Republican ticket, and that they 
are likely to seduce him to comply with their wishes 
by the offer of good treatment on the one hand and 
threats of persecution on the other. There may be 
some truth in this, but the rascalities of the “ carpet- 
baggers”’ are fast reconciling the North to all the 
dangers of such an experiment. The negro bas thé 
ballot, and can protect himself, if he will, from op- 
pression and intimidation by either party. Hardly 
anything could be worse for him than to be coddled 
perpetually by special legislation, thus destroying his 
self-reliance and making his citizenship a farce. 


—When the Hon. Charles Hayes, M. C., of Ala- 
bama, committed a violent personal assault upon Mr, 
Zebulon L. White, correspondent of the Tribune, he 
virtually admitted that it was the only answer he 
could make to the latter’s exposure of the untruthful- 
ness of statements made by him (Mr. Hayes) in regard 
to “‘outrages’’ said to have been committed by Demo- 
erats of Alabama upon Republicens and negroes. Mr. 
White is a young man of unimpeachable honesty, and 
his letters from Alabama bore internal evidence of the 
thoroughness and impartiality of bis investigations. 
It only needed this brutal confession on the part of 
Mr. Hayes himself to confirm Mr. White's statements, 
Let us hope that if the business of manufacturing 
“Southern outrages’ to affect the elections is still to. 
be carried on, no member of Congress may be found 
unscrupulous enough to engage in it. 


—Our would-be Protestant Popes may see a re- 
flection of themselves in the announcement from the 
Vatican, that Prof. Tyndall is a “spiritual pirate.” Ft 
is a pity that Popes of every degree have not yet 
learned that epithets surcharged with un-Christian 
bitterness do not become those who assume to speak in 
the name of Christ. Make your arguments strong, Q 
warriors for the faith, but let your words be kind, aif 
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The Sunday-School. 


‘ A suggestion the editor of Zion’s Herald makes, 
that every Sunday-school teacher should keep a scrap- 
book, in which should be writen or pasted every illus- 
trative fact met with, every good thought, every fresh 
interpretation of Scripture, every rare anecdote read, 
and every good piece of description that comes to 
hand, is a good one to be acted upon by teachers 
whose memory for such things is singularly bad. So 
many classes never hear an anecdote, or afresh illustra- 
tion, or a bright thought the year round, that we are 
tempted to second the scrap-book suggestion, provided 
the book will be kept by teachers of these unfortunate 
classes. 


The International Lesson Committee cannot be 
charged with any delay in Jaying out the work for the 
schools when they have already, as the Sunday-school 
Times informs us, fixed on the lessons for 1876. For 
the first quarter of the year, the monarchies of Saul 
and David are selected; for the second quarter, the 
Acts of the Apostles; the third quarter, King Solo- 
mon, and a few lessons from Proverbs and Eccles- 
iastes; the fourth quarter, Acts, continued. The 
Committee met at New London, Conn., on the 5th 
inst., and were the guests of one of their number, Hon. 
H. P. Haven, of that city. Rev. Drs. Hall, Vincent, 
Randolph, Chapin, and Newton, and Messrs. Tyng, 
Tyler, Jacobs, Gillett, and McCollum were the other 
members present. 














‘ In his twenty-fifth anniversary sermon, Novem- 

ber 14th, Rev. Dr. Porter, of the Williamsburg (L. L.) 

Reformed Church, specially emphasized the warm 

place the Sunday-school had in the affections of hise 
congregation, which was to be accounted for probably 

from the fact that two-thirds of the church members 

of the past quarter-century had come from the school. 

It was from a happy experience accordingly that the 

pastor could say that “a church does not know itself 

in its integrity unless it knows its children.” 





~ Jt is not often that a Sunday-school address 
**takes’’ so well that those who hear it unanimously 
request that it be printed for circulation among the 
schools. This honor fell to Rev. S. R. Dennen, of Lynn, 
at the hands of the recent Fall River Convention, where 
he handled the subject of the educational power of the 
Sunday-school with great ability. We have only a 


meagre outline of his remarks, but if his speech is going 
to be sent to all the schools in the State, that is the best 
proof that it is worth something. 





Don’t close the winter schools, is the latest plea 
of the season; it comes from the Committee of a coun- 
ty association in one of the Western States, and is put 
so reasonably that it ought to take effect wherever 
schools are disbanded in cold weather. The Commit- 
tee urge that winter is the revival season; that in the 
public school system, it is a well-understood fact that 
winter is the best of all the year. It is at this season 
that the minds of the young people are the most clear 
and vigorous. The Sunday-school machinery will 
rust. An earnest leader will insure success. One con- 
secrated heart can stir a whole neighborhood. Eight 
pupils and two teachers may have a session full of en- 
thusiasm and profit. Finally, ‘‘there is no winter in 
Satan’s kingdom,” says the appeal; and if he takes no 
intermission on account of the weather, why should 
the Sunday-schools, which are fighting him? 





What shall be done with the disorderly boy in 
the mission-school—the young mischief-maker with 
tacks and pins about him to stick into the next boy, 
or the bully who comes in late and clanks his mon- 
strous shoe-heels, or the little chap who runs out with 
a shriek in prayer time? Our Lutheran friends, lately 
in Convention at Johnstown, Penn., tried to solve this 
problem, but apparently with no better success, as to 
laying down positive rules in the case, than others 
have had. “Thrash the fellow!” said one superin- 
tendent; he had done it himsel]f, and with salutary 
effect. Well, really, the rattan in Sunday-school—we 
had never thought of that remedy, and are now in- 
clined to take it as still another indication of the 
growing interest in the cause. To goso far as to take 
the trouble to flog a youngster into good behavior on 
Sunday shows that one superintendent at least has 
taken the work to heart. He is evidently bound to 
make bis scholars love their Sunday-schoel by some 
persuasive means or other. In view of such devotion, 
how could another superintendent call this brother a 
lion-tamer, and speak in the old way about being kind 
and considerate with disorderly scholars? Strangely 
enough, there seems to have been throughout the 
Convention a general dissent with the muscular treat- 
ment, and the question was left where it is now. Love 
and gentleness only can be the foundation of Sunday- 
school discipline; and none but teachers of experience, 
tact and management ought to have the rougher 
classes in missions. 





{ Nothing in the world, be sure of it, can over- 

come the irresistible strength of a sweet temper. 

Nothing can overcome the teacher who has first ef all 

re his own impatlence—not even the “bad 
Ade 





LIFE’S COST. 
By JANE ELLICE. 


COULD not at the first be born 
But through another’s bitter wailing pain ; 
Another's loss must be my sweetest gain ; 
And love, only to win that I might be, 
Must wet her couch forlorn 
With tears of blood and sweat of agony. 


Since then I cannot live a week 
But some fair thing must leave the daisied dells, 
The joy of pastures, bubbling brooks and wells, 
And grassy murmurs of its peaceful days, 

To bleed in pain and reek, 
And die, for me to tread life’s pleasant ways. 


I cannot, sure, be warmed or lit, 
But men must crouch and toil in tortuous caves, 
Bowed on themselves, while day and night in waves 
Of blackness wash away their sunless lives; 

Or, blasted and sore hit, 
Dark life to darker death the miner drives. 


Naked, I cannot clothéd be, 
But worms must patient weave their satin shroud, 
The sheep must shiver to the April cloud, 
Yielding his one white coat to keep me warm; 

In shop and factory, 
For me must weary toiling millions swarm. 


With gems I deck not brow or hands, 
But through the roaring dark of cruel seas 
Some wretch, with shivering breath and trembling knees, 
Goes headlong, while the sea-sharks dodge his quest ; 
Then at my door he stands, 
Naked, with bleeding ears, and heaving chest. 


I fall not on my knees and pray 
But God must come from heaven to fetch that sigh, 
And piercéd hands must take it back on high; 
And through his broken heart and cloven side 
Love makes an open way 
For me, who could not live but that he died. 


O awful, sweetest life of mine, 
That God and man both serve in blood and tears! 
O prayers I pray not but through other prayers! 
O breath of life compact of others’ sighs! 

With this dread gift divine 
Ah whither go? what worthily devise? 


If on myself I dare to spend 
This dreadful Thing, in pleasure lapped and reared, 
What am I but a hideous idol smeared 
With human blood, that with its carven smile, 
Alike to foe and friend, 
Maddens the wretch who perishes the while? 


I will away and find my God, 
And what I dare not keep ask him to take, 
And taking love’s sweet sacrifice to make— 
Then like a wave the sorrow and the pain 
High heaven with glory flood, 
For them, for me, for all, a splendid gain. 


Ge and Our Heighbors: 


THE RECORDS OF AN UNFASHIONABLE STREET. 
BY 
HARRIET BEE@HER STOWE, 
Author of “ Uncle Zom’s Cabin,” “My Wife and I,” etc. 








CHAPTER XXXI. 
GOING TO THE BAD. 


T was the week before Christmas, and all New 

York was stirring and rustiing with a note of prep- 
aration. Every shop and store was being garnished 
and furbished to look its best. Christmas-trees for 
sale lay at the doors of groceries; wreaths of ground 
pine and sprigs and branches of holly were on sale, 
and selling briskly. Garlandsand anchors and crosses 
of green began to adorn the windows of houses, and 
<were a merchantable article in the stores. The toy 
shops were flaming and flaunting with a delirious 
variety of attractions, and mammas and papas with 
puzzled faces were crowding and jostling each other 
and turnicg anxiously from side to side in the suffo- 
cating throng that crowded to the counters, while fhe 
shopmen were too flustered to answer questions, and 
so busy that it seemed a miracle when anybody got 
any attention. The ccuntry folk were pouring into 
New York to do Christmas shopping, and every 
imaginable kind of shop had in its window some label 
or advertisement or suggestion of something that 
might answer for a Christmas gift. Even the grim 
heavy hardware trade blossomed out into festal sug- 
gestions. Tempting rows of knives and scissors glit- 
tered in the windows, little chests of tools for little 
masters, with cards and labels to call attention of 
papa to the usefuiness of the present. The confec- 
tioners’ were a glittering mass of sugar frostwork of 
every fanciful device, gay boxes of bonbons, marvel- 
ous fabrications of chocolate and sugar rainbows of 


‘candy of every possible device, bewildered crowds of 


well-dressed purchasers, who came and saw and bought 
faster than the two hands of the shopmen could tie up 
and present the parcels. The grocery stores hung out 
every possible suggestion of festalcheer. Longstrings 
of turkeys and chickens, green bunches of oelery, red 
masses of cranberries, boxes of raisins and drums of 
figs artistically arranged and garnished with Christmas 
greens, addressed themselves eloquently to the appetite 
and suggested the season of festivity was at hand. 
The weather was stinging cold—cold enough to nip 
one’s toes and fingers as one pressed round doing 
Christmas shopping, and to give cheeks and nose alike 





a tinge of red. But nobody seemed to mind the cold. 
“Cold as Christmas” hds become a cheery proverb, 
and for prosperous, well-living people, with cellars 
full of coal, with bright fires and roaring furnaces and 
well-tended ranges, a cold Christmas is merely one of 
the luxuries. Cold is the condiment of the season, the 
stinging, smarting sensation is an appetizing reminder 
of how warm and prosperous and comfortable they 
all are within doors. 

But did any one ever walk the streets of New York 
the week before Christmas, and try to figure to them- 
selves if they were moving in all this crowd of gaiety 
outcast, forsaken and penniless? How dismal a thing 
is a crowd where you look in vain for one face that 
you know, how depressing the sense that ail this 
hilarity and abundance and plenty is not for you. 
Shakespeare has said, How miserable it is to look into 
happiness through another man’s eyes—to see that 
which you might enjoy and may not, to move in a 
world of gaiety and prosperity where thero is nothing 
for you. 

Such were Maggie’s thoughts the day that she went 
out from the kindly roof that had sheltered her and 
cast herself once more upon the world. Poor hot- 
hearted, imprudent child, why did she run from her 
only friends? Well, to answer that question we must 
think a little. If is a sad truth, that when people 
have taken a certain number of steps in wrong-doing, 
even the very good that is in them seems to turn 
against them and become their enemy. It was in fact 
@ residuum of honor and generosity, united with 
wounded pride, that drove Maggie into the street that 
morning. She had overheard the conversation be- 
tween Aunt Maria and Eva, and certain parts of it 
brought back on her mind the severe reproaches which 
had fallen upon her from her Uncle Mike. He had 
told her that she was a disgrace to any honest house, 
and she had overheard Aunt Maria telling the same 
thing to Eva, that the having and keeping such as she 
in her home was a disreputable, disgraceful thing, 
and one that would expose her to very unpleasant 
comments and observations. Then she listened to 
Aunt Maria’s argument to show Eva that she had bet- 
ter send her mother away and take another woman in 
her place, because she was encumbered with such a 
daughter. 

“Well,” she said to herself, “I’ll go then. I’m in 
everybody’s way, and I get everybody into trouble 
that’s goodtome. I'll justtake myself off. Sothere!” 
and Maggie put on her things and plunged into the 
street and walked very fast in a tumult of feeling. 

She had a few dollars in her purse that her mother 
had given her to buy winter clothing; enough, she 
thought vaguely, to get her a few days’ lodging some- 
where, and she would find something honest to do. 

Maggie knew there were places where she would be 
welcomed with an evil welcome, where she would 
have praise and flattery instead of chiding and rebuke, 
but she did not intend to go to them just yet. 

The gentle words that Eva had spoken to her, the 
hope and confidence she had expressed that she might 
yet retrieve her future, were a secret cord that held 
her back from going to the utterly bad. 

The idea that somebody thought well of her, that 
somebody believed in her, and that a lady, pretty, 
graceful, and admired in the world, seemed really to 
care to have her do well, was a redeeming thought. She 
would go and get some place, and do something for 
herself, and when she had shown that she could do 
something, she would once more make herself known 
to her friends. Maggie had a good gift at millinery, 
and at certain odd times had worked at a little shop 
on Sixteenth Street, where the mistress had thought 
well of her, and made her advantageous offers. Thither 
she went first, and asked to see Miss Pinhurst. The 
moment, however, that she found herself in that lady’s 
presence she was sorry she had come, Evidently, her 
story had preceded her. Miss Pinhurst had heard all 
the particulars of her ill conduct, and was ready to 
the best of her ability to act the part of the flaming 
sword that turned every way to keep the fallen Eve 
out of paradise. 

“J am astonished, Maggie, that you should even 
think of such a thing as getting a place here after all’s 
come and gone that you know of; Iam astonished that 
you could for one moment think of it. None but 
young ladies of g60d character can be received into 
our workrooms. If I should let such as you come in, 
my respectable girls would feel insulted, I don’t 
know but they would leave in a body. I think 1 
should under the same circumstances. No, I wish you - 
well, Maggie, and hope that you may be brought 
to repentance, but as to the shop, it isn’t to be 
thought of.” 

Now, Miss Pinhurst was not a hard-hearted woman; 
not in any sense a cruel woman; she was only on that 
picket duty by which the respectable and well-behaved 
part of society keeps off the ill-behaving. Society has 
its instincts of self protection and self preservation, 
and they seem to order the separation of the sheep and 
the goats, even before the time of final judgment. 
For as a general thing, it would not besafe and proper 
to admit fallen women back into the ranks of those 
unfallen, witheutsome certiticate of purgation. Some- 
body must be responsible for them, that they will nut 
return again to bad_ways, and draw with them the in- 
nocent and inexpeMenced. Miss Pinhurst was right 
in requiring an unblemished record of moral character 
among her shop girls. It was her mission to run a 


shop, and run it well; it was not her call to conduct a 
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Magdalen Asylum; hence, though we pity poor Mag- 
gie coming out into the cold with the bitter tears of 
rejection freezing her cheek, we cannot blame Miss 
Pinhurst. She had on her hands already all that she 
could manage. 

Besides, how could she know that Maggie was really 
repentant. Such creatures were so artful, and for 
aught she knew, she might be coming for nothing else 
but to lure away some of her girls, and get them into 
mischief. She spoke the honest truth when she said 
she wished well to Maggie. She did. She would have 
been sincerely glad to know that she had gotten into 
better ways, but she did not feel that it was her busf- 
ness to undertake her case. She had neither time non 
skill for the delicate and difficult business of reforma- 
tion. Her helpers must come to her ready-made, in 
good order, and able to keep step and time, she could 
not be expected to make them over. 

** How hard they all make it to do right!” ¢hought 
Maggie. But she was too proud to plead or entreat. 
**They all act as if I had the plague, and shouid give 
it to them; and yet I don’t want to be bad. I’da great 
deal rather be good if they’d let me, but I don’t see 
any way. Nobody will have me or let me stay,’ and 
Maggie felt a sobbing pity for herself. Why should 
she be treated as if she were the very off-scouring of 
the earth, when the man who had led her into all this 
sin and sorrow was moving in the best society, caress- 
ed, admired, flattered, married to a good, pious, lovely 
woman, and carrying all the honors of life? 

Why was it such a sin for her and no sin for him? 
Why could he repent and be forgiven, and why must 
she never be forgiven? There wasn’t any justice in 
it, Maggie hotly said to herself—and there wasn’t; and 
then as she walked those cold streets pictures without 
words were rising in her mind, of days when every- 
body flattered and praised her, and he most of all, 
There is no possession which brings such gratifying 
homage as personal beauty; for it is homage more ex- 
clusively belonging to the individual seif than any 
other. The tribute rendered to wealth or talent or 
genius is far less personal. A child or woman gifted 
with beauty has a constant talisman that turns all 
things to gold for them—though, alas! the golg too 
often turns out like fairy gifts; it is gold only im 
seeming, and turns to dirt and slate stone on their 
hands, 

Beauty is a dazzling and dizzying gift. It dazzles 
first its possessor and inclines to foolish action, and it 
dazzles outsiders and makes them say and do foolish 
things. 

From the time that Maggie was a little chit running 
in the street, people had stopped her to admire her bair 
and eyes, and talk all kinds of nonsense to her for the 
purpose of making her sparkle and flush and dimple, 
just as one plays with a stick in the sparkling of a 
brook. Her father, an idle, willful, careless creature, 
made a show plaything of her, and spent his earnings 
for her gratification and adornment. The mother was 
only too proud and fond; and it was no wonder when 
Magzie grew up to girlhood that her head was a giddy 
one, that she was self-willed, self-confident, obstinate. 
Maggie loved ease and luxury. Who doesn’t? If she 
had been born on Fifth Avenue, of one of the mag- 
mates of New York, it would have been all right, of 
course, for her to love ribbons and laces and flowers 
and fine clothes, to be imperious and self-willed, and 
to set her pretty foot on the neck of the world. Many 
a young American princess, gifted with youth and 
beauty and with an indulgent papa and mamma, is no 
wiser than was Maggie; but nobody thinks the worse 
of her. People laugh at her little saucy airs and 
graces, and predict that she will come all right by and 
by. But, then, for her, beauty means an advantage- 
ous marriage—a home of luxury and a continuance 
through life of the petting and indulgence which 
everyone loves, whether wisely or not. 

But Maggie was the daughter of a poor working- 
woman—an Irishwoman at that—and what marriage 
leading to wealth and luxury was in store for her? 

To tell the truth, at seventeen, when her father died 
and her mother was left penniless, Maggie was as un- 
fit to encounter the world as you, Miss Mary, or you, 
Miss Alice, and she was a girl of precisely the same 
flesh and blood as yourself. Maggie cordially hated 
everything hard, unpleasant or disagreeable just as 
youdo. She was as unused to crosses and self-denials 
as you are. She longed for fine things and pretty 
things, for fine sight-seeing and lively times, just as 
you do, and felt just as you do that it was hard fate 
to be deprived of them.’ But when worst came to 
werst she went to work with Mrs. Maria Wouvermans, 
Maggie was parlor-girl and waitress, and a good one 
too. She was ingenious, neat-handed, quick and 
bright, and her beauty drew favorable attention. 
But Mrs. Wouvermans never commended, but only 
found fault. If Maggie carefuliy dusted every one of 
the five hundred knick-knacks of the drawing-room 
five hundred times, there was nothing said; but if, on 
the five hundred and first time, a moulding or a crev- 
ice was found with dust in it, Mrs. Wouvermans would 
summon Maggie to her presence with the afr of a 
judge, point out the criminal fact, and inveigh, in 
terms of general severity, against her carelessness, as 
if carelessness were the rule rather than the excep- 
tion. 

Mrs. Wouvermans took special umbrage at Maggie’s 
dress—her hat, her feathers, her flowers—not because 
they were ugly, but because they were pretty—a great 
deal too pretty and dressy for her station. Mrs. Wou- 





vermans'’s ideal of a maid was a trim creature, content 
with two gowns of coarse stuff and a bonnet devoid 
of adornment—a creature who, having eyes, saw not 
anything in the way of ormament or luxury, whose 
whole soul was absorbed in work, for work’s sake, 
content with mean lodgings, mean furniture, poor 
food, and-scanty clothing, and devoting her whole 
powers of body and soul to securing to others elegan- 
cies, comforts and luxuries to which she never aspired. 
This self-denied sister of charity, who stood as the 
ideal servant, Mrs. Wouvermans’s maid did not in the 
least resemble. The gay, dressy young lady who on 
Sunday mornings stepped forth from the back gate of 
her house with so much the air of a Murray Hill 
demoiselle that people sometimes said to her, “‘ Who 
is that pretty young lady that you have staying with 
you?’’—a question that never failed to arouse a smoth- 
ered sense of indignation in Mrs. Wouvermans’s mind, 
and added bitterness to her reproofs and sarcasms 
when she found a picture-frame undusted or pounced 
opportunely on a cobweb in some neglected corner. 

Maggie felt certain that Mrs. Wouvermans was on 
the watch to find fault with her—that she wanted to 
condemn her, for she had gone to service with the best 
of resolutions. Her mother was poorand she meant 
to help her, she meant to bea good girl, and in her 
own mind she thought she was a very good girl to do 
so much work and remember so many different things 
in so many different places, and forget so few things. 

Maggie praised herself to herself, just as you do, my 
young lady, when you have an energetic turn in 
household matters, and arrange, and beautify, and 
dust, and adorn mamma’s parlors, and then call on 
mamma and papa and all the family to witness and 
applaud your notability. At sixteen or seventeen, 
household virtue is much helped in its development 
by praise—praise is sunshine, it warms, it inspires, it 
promotes growth; blame and rebuke are rain and hail 
—they beat down and bedraggle, even though they 
may at times be a necessity. There was a time in Mag- 
gie’s 1i® when a kind, judicious, thoughtful, Christian 
woman might have kept her from falling, might have 
won her contidence, become her guide and teacher, and 
piloted her through the dangerous shoals and quick- 
sands which beset a bright, attractive, handsome young 
girl left to make her own way alone and unprotected. 

But it was not given to her to see this opportunity, 
and under her system of management it was not long 
before Maggie’s temper grew fractious, and she used 
the democratic liberty of free speech, which is the 
birthright of American servants, to such purpose, that 
Mrs. Wouvermans never forgave her. 

Maggie told her, in fact, that she was a hard-hearted, 
mean, selfish woman, who wanted to get all she could 
out of her servants, and to give the least she could fn 
return, and this came a little too near being the truth 
ever to be forgotten or forgiven. Maggie was warned 
out of the house summarily, and went home to her 
mother, who took her part with all her heart and soul, 
and declared that Maggie shouldn’t live out any longer 
—she should be nobody’s servant. 

This to be sure was silly enough in Mary, since ser- 
vice is the law of society, and we are all more or less 
somebody’s servant; but uneducated people never 
philosophize or generalize, and so cannot help them- 
selves to wise conclusions. 

All Mary knew was that Maggie had been scolded 
and chafed by Mrs. Wouvermans; her handsome dar- 
ling had been abused, and she should get into some 
higher place in the world, and so she put her as work- 
woman into the fashionable store of 8. 8. & Co. 

There Maggie was seen and coveted by the man who 
made her his prey. Maggie was seventeen, pretty, 
silly, hating work and trouble, longing for pleasure, 
leisure, ease and luxury, and he promised them all. 
He told her that she was too pretty for work, that if 
she would trust herself to him she need have no more 
care, and Maggie looked forward to a rich marriage 
and a home of herown. To do her justice she loved 
the man that promised this with all the warmth of her 
Irish heart. To her he was the splendid prince in 
the fairy tale, come to take her from poverty and set 
her among princes, and she felt she could not do too 
much for him. She would be such a good wife, she 
would be so devoted, she would improve herself and 
learn so that she might never discredit him. 

Alas! in just such an enchanted garden of love, and 
hope, and joy, how often has the ground caved in and 
let the victim down into dungeons of despair that 
never open! 

Maggie thinks all this over as she pursues her cheer- 
less, aimless way through the cold cutting wind, and 
looks into face after face that has no pity for her. 
Scarce knowing why she did it,she took acar and 
rode up to the Park, got out and wandered drearily 
up and down among the leafless paths from which all 
trace of summer greenness had passed. 

Suddenly a carriage whirred past her. She looked up. 
There he sat driving, and by his side so sweet a lady, 
and between them a flaxen-haired little beauty, clasp- 
ing a doll in her chubby arms. 

The sweet faced woman looks pitifully at the hag- 
gard, weary face and says something to call the at- 
tention of her husband. An angry flush rises to his 
face. He frowns and whips up the horse and is gone. 
A sort of rage and bitterness possess Maggie’s soul. 
What is the use of trying to do better? Nodody pities 
her. Nobody helps her. The world is all against her, 
Why not go t the bad? ~e 

(To be continued.) 
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—A ferryman was asked by a timid lady whether 
any persons were ever lost in the river over which he 
rowed. “Oh, no,” said he; “ we always finds ’em agin 
the next day.” 


—‘*You may retire,” said Governor Moses to a 
colored waiter who was standing behind his chair in a 
South Carolina restaurant. “’Scuse me, sah,” said 
Sam, *‘ but I’se ’sponsible for de spoons.” 


—‘' That's the sort of umbrella that people ap- 
propriate,” said a gentleman to a companion one 
morning, showing a very handsome silk parachute. 
“ Yes,” rejoined his companion, quietly, “ I thought so 
when I saw you bolding it.” 

—A young lady, known as a regular chatter-box, 
having monopolized the conversation for the first half 
hour at table, asked a Quaker present how he liked 
tongue, remarking at the same time that she had pre- 
pared it in several tempting ways; to which he meekly 
replied, ‘‘In repose.” A slight lull in conversation fol- 
lowed. 


—A fair and buxom widow in Portland, who had 
buried three husbands, recently went with a gentle- 
man, who paid her marked attention in the days of his 
adolescence, to inspect the graves of her dear depart- 
ed. After contemplating them some minutes in 
mournful silence, she murmured to her companion, 
“Ah, Joe, you might bave been in that row, if you 
only had had a little more courage.’ 


—Perhaps the best specimen of open wit now in 
circulation is that of the London cabman’s retort to 
the head of the Highland clan Mackintosh. “Do you 
know who I am?” asked the haughty Highlander of a 
cabman attempting as Mackintosh thought, to over- 
charge him, *‘I’m The Mackintosh.” ‘I don’t care,” 
said the cabby, “if you were the umbrella, I mean to 
have my fare.” 


-—It is told of a man poorly dressed, that he 
went to a church seeking an opportunity to worship. 
The usher did not notice him, but seated several well- 
dressed persons who presented thémselves, when final- 
ly the man addressed the usher, saying: ‘Can you tell 
me whose church this is?” ‘Yes, this is Christ's 
church.” ‘Is he in?’ was the next question, after 
which a seat was not so hard to find. 


—An erring husband, who had exhausted all ex- 
planations for late hours, and had no apology ready, 
recently slipped into the house about one o’clock very 
softly, denuded himself gently, and began rocking the 
cradle by the bedside, as if he had been awakened out 
of a sound sleep by infantile cries. He had rocked 
away for five minutes, when Mary Jane, who had 
silently observed the whole manceuvre, said, ** Come 
to bed, you fool, you! the baby ain’t there.”’ 


—The pursuit of knowledge must be under diffi- 
culties in Granville county, N. C., where, says a corre- 
spondent of the New York Tribune, “One of the 
School Commissioners is a colored man, and has a 
rather singular way of distinguishing the color of the 
children who may be entitled to school privileges. 
Being unable to read or write, he makes a straight 
mark for the white children and for the negroes he 
makes across. We have three School Commissioners 
in this township, all negroes, and neither of them able 
to read or write.” 


—Object teaching is favored very much for Sun- 
day-schools, but is not often adopted in the pulpit. 
The Baptist Weekly reports a recent case of a minister 
using it with great effect in New Jersey. The Rey. W. 
V. Wilson, the earnest pastor of the New Monmouth 
Baptist Church, lately preached a sermon on dis- 
honesties in trade, and especially condemned farmers 
who topped their barrels with large potatoes and put 
exceeding small ones below. In illustration, he drew 
from his pocket four diminutive potatoes, and exhibit- 
ed them to the astonished gaze of his congregation. 
That small-potato sermon will not soon be forgotten, 
and probably the customers of the transgressor, whose 
offence elicited it, will be greatly benefited. 


—A farmer took his wife toa grand concert and, 
after listening with apparent enjoyment, the pair be- 
came suddenly interested in one of the grand choruses, 
“All we, like sheep, have gone astray.”’ First, a sharp 
soprano voice exclaimed: “ All we, like sheep——."’ 
Next, a deep voice uttered, in the most earnest tone: 
‘* All we, like sheep——.’’ Then all the singers at once 
asserted: ‘“‘ All we, like sheep——.’’ ‘ Well, I don’t,” 
exclaimed the old Rusticus to his partner. ‘I like 
beef and bacon, but I can’t bear sheep meat!”” There 
was an audible titter in that vicinity, but the splendid 
music attracted attention from the pair, and they 
quietly slipped out. 

—There lives a widow out West who never did 
anything useful until after her husband died, and left 
her half a dozen children to take care of. She thought 
a great deal of her husband, but he did not leave her 
enough substance to buy him a gravestone, and this 
fact set her to work. She determined that the poor 
man’s grave should have a respectable mark. 8o she 
got a marble slab, and went to work on if, making a 
gravestone for the departed. Thus she began to carve 
out her fortune. She finished the work, and learned 
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“the trade of a stone-cutter at the sametime. Shesoon 
did some other marble work, and offered it for sale. 
It proved acceptable, and she was given a permanent 
place in a marble yard, and is making regular artisan’s 
“wages, and keeping her family in good style. Some- 
‘times a husband does turn out a benefit to a woman, 
though she may not realize his use until she loses him. 








THE FAMINE IN TURKEY. 
[From the Springfield (Mass.) Daily Union.| 


NE hundred and fifty thousand people dead 
from hunger! This isan idea that is not easily 
‘taken in. Let your mind dwell on it fora moment. A 
‘way more forcible than agreeable is to picture to your- 
~sel’ those emaciated forms; aged men and women who 
must soon have passed away ; those in the full strength 
of mature manhood and womanhood; comely young 
men and maidens (on the threshold of active life); 
helpless children fresh from their romps and recrea- 
tions; all stricken down by the remorseless tyrant. 
** Pallida mors, aequo pede,”’ etc.’ Or, in another way, 
suppose every Man, woman, and child in the cities of 
‘New Haven, Hartford, and Springfield were not only 
-dead, but dead from hunger. And not only so, but 
that people were still dying from hunger on every 
‘hand by hundreds. These, perbaps, give us some 
faint insight into the meaning of that terrible sentence, 
one hundred and fifty thousand people dead from 
hunger. It isa fit subject for the ghastly fancying of 
2a Doré. ‘ But why do you want to harrow on:’s feel- 
ings in that way?” sayssome one. “ You ought to know 
the subject isa trite one, and for a newspaper slightly 
stale.”’ Supposethat expression were used in connection 
with a famine that had killed one bundred and fifty 
thousand people in this country, and was killing off as 
many more as rapidly as possible. Harrow your feel- 
ings? If you could be harrowed into giving something 
toward feeding these hungry souls, it would be well. 
Tho glad season of Thanksgiving draws on apace, with 
all its rejoicing, abundance and festivities. Happy 
circles. will gather around the smoking board with 
gladness and mirth. Does not common humanity dic- 
tate that we should send a morsel to the starving, even 
if he is only a Turk, and four or five thousand ‘miles 
off? Does not. Christianity demand that in the spirit 
of Him who brought us the bread of life, we should 
send food to our hungry fellow man, because he isa 
heathen? Contributions sent to Langdon S. Ward, 
Treasurer of the A. B. C. F. M. at Boston, will be 
promptly forwarded to those on the ground, who will 
be glad to do all theycan obtain the meansof doing 
for the sufferers. ‘“ Let us eat the fat, and drink the 
sweet, and send portions to them for.whom nothing is 


The Church. 


HOME. 


A good work, as we read in the Pacific, has for 
many years been kept up among the Chinese by the 
Sacramento Congregational Church. The Sunday- 
school, under the superintendence of Hon. Samuel 
Cross, has now an average attendance of about forty, 
while the mission-school, gathered on week-day even- 
ings in one of the smaller rooms of the church edifice, 
has a membership of fifty and an average attendance 
of twenty. 

















It.is somewhat alarming to read in the Catholic 
Review not only that Protestant preaching never has 
converted and never can convert any people, but that 
Protestant missions are all farcical affairs, not to say 
‘scandals and stumbling blocks to the unhappy heathen. 
Are the ten thousand and one good people in this 
‘country who heartily and intelligently support the 
American, Presbyterian, Episcopal, Methodist, Baptist, 
‘Moravian, and all our other. missionary boards really 
aware of the fact, as given by the Review, that “‘in- 
-credible sums of. money are squandered by Protestant 
missionaries, running without being sent, neither called 
nor trained for their work, and promoting neither the 
spiritual nor temporal elevation of the nations they 
“essay to convert’’? 





Writing to: the Advance abeut “ the thorough- 
going Yankee college’ now entering on its second year 
“with a hundred and fifty pupils, at Springfield, Mo., 
Rev. Mr. Humphrey finds it carrying out reconstruc- 
tion in the right way. It isa home missionary institu- 
‘tion, but ex-Confederate officers and old-time residents 
“are not less zealous for its success than are the new 
people from the North. I¢ stirs the writer, as it will 
every one else, to hear of such a school laid upon flelds 
alternately held by Union and Confederate forces, and 
still fretted with rifle pits, where the children of those 
who opposed each other cheerfully sit side by side en- 
gaged only in such strifes as academic prizes and hon- 
-Ors encourage. 





_ Next month, December 9th and 10th, the various 
‘Social Unions of the Baptists meet in Convention in 
Brooklyn, and promise to have an enjoyable time. 
Rey. Dr. Robinson, President of Brown University, 
Dr. Anderson, of Rochester, Dr, Morse, of Chicago, 


* * 


Dr. Curry and others are expected to be present, and 





discuss such subjects as Christian unions; the power 
and progress of denominational churches; the place 
of education in Baptist enterprises, the laity’s work in 
evangelizing the world, etc. The Examiner and 
Chronicle says that the conception of the meeting is 
novel, and its programme is certainly inviting. 
“ Whether as a social gathering or an intellectual re- 
past, it ought to attract a large attendance, and the 
topics to be discussed look like a step forward ia our 
Christian activities, and particularly in the depart- 
ment of education, now the topic of a special interest 
among our people.” 





Overtures for union between the Dutch and 
German branches of the Reformed Church appear 
to have failed. Their representative committees met 
at Philadelphia last week, spent two days in canvass- 
ing the matter in friendly debate, and separated with- 
eut accomplishing anything. The two branches are 
nearly allied to each other in matters of faith, both 
holding to the Heidelberg Catechism, but the Dutch 
Church, in addition, is guided by what is known with 
them as the Belgic Confession and the Canons of the 
Synod of Dort, neither of which symbols do the Ger- 
man churches consider authoritative. To form a per- 
menent union, accordingly, one or the other of the 
branches would have to yiel@ some points in their 
standards, which neither committee felt justified in 
doing or recommending. But if no plan of union was 
developed at the meeting, the committees consider 
that something was gained in ascertaining more clearly 
at what points the obstacles to union are the greatest. 
The Dutch branch has already been unsuccessful in 
forming a union with the Northern Presbyterians, 
which the latter proposed, and it still remains to be 
seen whether they will merge with the Presbyterians 
South, overtures with whom are still pending. 





Take out from the hymn books the limited num- 
ber of grand and familiar old hymns and tunes, and 
opinions will differ as to what selections should have 
the next place forexcellence. This difference of opin- 
ion is just now finding expression among the Presby- 
terians who are receiving their first installment of their 
new e.uthorized Church Hymnal, compiled by a Com- 
mittee of the General Assemb]y. Three other rival 
bymnals in the fleld complicate matters. Dr. Hatfield, 
of New York, something of an authority on church 
music, has a large hymn book in circulation; Dr. 
Robinson’s ‘*Songs of the Sanctuary” are said to be 
popular, and a collection prepared by Drs. Hitchcock, 
Schaff and Eddy is well known. The question is, 
Which is the best, and whether the fact that some of 
them huve five hundred hymns more than others 
makes them superior? The,tunes in the new Church 
Hymnal have been selected, we believe, by Dr. Duryea, 
of Brooklyn, himself a musical genius; and a writer in 
the Presbyterian considers it in this respect by far 
the best out; he is likewise thankful that it leaves the 
churches ‘‘no longer at the mercy of unsanctified 
choirs.’’ As for the hymns, he praises the committee 
for leaving out that mournful perversion of a joyous 
sacrament, ‘*’T' was on that dark and doleful night,” a 
hymn whose only effect has been to change faith’s 
most sweet and precious festal season into an occasion 
of sadness, depression and gloom. The committee, he 
thinks, might have omitted others, to the manifest 
improvement of the book; notably, that sinful solilo- 
quy of unbelief, ““’Tis a point I long toknow.” The 
other books have their friends, and between them ail, 
no doubt, some churches will be in a quandary which 
to select when they make a change. 








FOREIGN. 


Pére Hyacinth, since his resignation as curé of 
Geneva, celebrates mass in his own apartments for 
the few who stand with him, and during the winter 
he purposes to hold public services in the city. He 


still insists that it is not his object to found a rival - 


church to that of Rome, but to start a movement to 
reform it. 


Cable dispatches state that a further outrage 
has been perpetrated in Turkey, in the shape of the in- 
vasion of the residence of the American missionaries 
at Latakia, Syria. The American Minister at Constan- 
tinople had called upon the Grand Vizier for an expla- 
nation, which the latter said he would give on hearing 
the particulars from the Governor of Syria; and fur- 
ther, that complete satisfaction would be made by the 
Turkish Government if there bad been any wrong in 
the case. Experience, however, has shown that the 
Turk is master of excuses and the red-tape process 
when it comes to investigating and making reparation 
for injuries done to ‘ infidels.”’ 








An entire afternoon was spent by the late Epis- 
copal Convention in this city over the proposition to 
have the Church in America join in a second Pan- 
Anglican Synod at Lambeth, England—a proposition 
which the Bishop of Lichfield had come over ex- 
pressly to present. The matter excited a sharp debate, 
in which the independence of the church on this side 
was stoutly insisted upon, and it was finally com- 
promised by a resolution expressing sympathy with 
any movement looking to the closer fraternal union 
of ail branches of the Episcopal Church. The London 
Record (Low Ghurch), in a review ef the convention, 





alludes to this subject in quite a different way from 
the Bishop, who was very much in earnest about it. 
The American bishops, it says, need not trouble them- 
selves about the Bishop of Lichfield’s hobby of another 
Pan-Anglican Synod at Lambeth, or indulge the im- 
pression that he speaks the voice of the Church of 
England when he tells them that such a conference is 
desired and will give special pleasure to the Church- 
men of England. The Bishop of Lichfield, it con- 
tinues, would have been nearer the truth if he had 
frankly admitted that not one Churchman in England 
out of five hundred cares a rush about the matter. 
The experiment has been tried once, and as far hs re- 
gards any spiritual and practical results to the Church 
at home or abroad, it proved a dead failure. t 





The Italian Government has dissolved the So- 
ciety of ex-Pontifical soldiers—the survivors of battles 
fought in defense of the Papacy—and sequestrates its 
documents, registers and seals. There are rumors, 
also, that other Catholic associations and brotherhoods 
throughout Italy are to be suppressed, which must 
only add to the trials of Pius [X. He bears these 
bravely, however, and with more composure than his 
German adherents bear their persecutions, which are 
said to have already driven many of them to madness. 
Under the mental excitement caused by recent events, 
it is stated that the number of religious maniacs there 
has greatly increased within the past year. The Pope 
doubtless feels the entire situation, including his own 
practical imprisonment in the Vatican, very keenly, 
but his faith and habits of life keep him up. He rises 
at half-past five every morning, according to a Catho- 
lic correspondent who is intimate with the Holy Fa- 
ther’s valet de chambre, dresses himself without as- 
sistance, and takes a simple breakfast of broth and 
coffee. His carliest devotions are made in one of his 
private chapels, where the Blessed Sacrament is pre- 
served, and which contains some precious relics, such 
as a fragment of the crib of Bethlehem, and an- 
other of the true cross; a piece of the skull of St. 
John the Baptist, and some of the teeth of St. Peter. 
His favorite walk in his garden is covered with con- 
volvulus, and bordered with fine orange-trees. <A 
simple tea and a sound sleep in a not over-luxurious 
bed still further contribute to his good health in his 
eightieth year. 





Professor Tyndall’s last deliverance may, after 
all, have been a greater “scare,’’ as the London 
Times calls it, than its author intended it should be. 
Certainly he is not going to have it permanently stand 
on record that he is the awful atheist and dangerous 
materialist that be has been written down about every 
Gay since his Belfast address, if we may judge from his 
latest allusion to the matter in ‘a Manchester lecture. 
He had been making some beautiful experiments, 
showing the structural power of molecular forces, 
when he referred, parentheticalHy, to the revelations 
of science as calculated to awaken our surprise. ‘We 
are surrounded,” he said, “‘ by wonders and mysteries 
everywhere. I have -sometimes—not sometimes, but 
often—in the springtime watched the advance of the 
sprouting leaves, and of the grass, and of the flowers, 
and observed the general joy of opening life in nature 
and I have asked myself this question, ‘Can it be that 
there is no being or thing in nature that knows more 
about these things things than I do? DoTIin my ig- 
norance represent the highest knowledge of these 
things existing in this universe?’ Ladies and gentle- 
men, the man who puts that question fairly to-himself, 
if he be not a shallow man, if he be a man capable of 
being penetrated by profound thought, will never an- 
swer the question by professing that creed of atheism 
which has been so lightly attributed to me.” Appre- 
ciative cheers followed this happy and presumably 
sincere rejoinder to those who see in Tyndall nothing 
but enmity toward God. . 


The Weck, 


[From Tuesday, Nov. 17, to Monday, Nov. 23.] 


A curious out-crop ofthe political revolution is 
based upon a suggestion made by the Evening Post 
to the effect that the next Congress shall go to work 
immediately upon its organization; that is, on the 4th 
of March instead of the first Monday in December, 
1875. To this end it would be necessary for the present 
Congress to re-enact a statute in force during the war, 
and suspended during Johnson’s administration. Now 
the Post’s article seemed innocent enough. It said-in 
effect that the only way in which the will of the peo- 
ple, as indicated in the elections, can be made known 
is through Congressional action, and a year is over 
long to wait. The alacrity with,which the Democratic 
journals detected the latent fiendishness of the article 
was very amusing. They said-that it was a deliberate 
plot to get a lot of inexperienced Democrats to stultify 
themselves as promptly as possible, so as to create a re- 
action in favor of Republicanism. We do not pretend 
to deny that the inference is a fair one. No doubt the 

editor of the Post did have just a suspicion that his 
proposition might work that way; but the righteous 
indignation of the opposition is very furmy. One 
would think that the suggestion might have been re- 
ceived as a bit of political courtesy, but the Democrats 
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geem so distressed about it that we are forced to suspect 
that they really do not believe they could do them- 
selves credit on such short notice. We never heard 
that the French at Fontenoy were suspected of ulterior 
designs when they invited the English to fire first; but 
in political warfare, perhaps, the case is different. 





: Failing to arouse active telegraphic. sympathy 
on the part of the Administration, the Smith party in 
Arkansas are trying the effect of personal interviews, 
but with no better success. The Attorney General, to 
whom all questions of this character are referred, has 
now on hand the statements and counter-statements 
of both parties. The position of the Administration 
is understood to be non-intervention, so far as con- 
cerns taking the part of either side before Congress 
meets, unless there should be armed strife in the State. 
This is the substance of what the Attorney General 
is reported to have said to Judge Wilshire, who, with 
ex-Governor Lowe, is in Washington, representing the 
Garland party. It must be confessed that this position 
has the merit of being non-committal, and, as we all 
know, that is the very soul of diplomacy. Old-fash- 
ioned citizens who read their Bibles and the Con- 
stitution regularly are a little puzzled when they 
remember that the latter instrument directs armed 
intervention on the ‘part of the Government when 
called for by the constituted authority of any State. 
If Smith, therefore, is really the acting Governor it 
would seem that his call for aid ought to be responded 
to. The failure so to respond leaves us to infer that 
the Government does not believe in the validity of 
his claim. Suppose now that Garland should call for 
help. We should just have the old preservation-of- 
the-peace farce gone over again, with the same un- 
satisfactory results as-before. ee 


Fee pot. B34 





{ 
As was more ‘than suspected last week, that 
little friendly call of the railway kings upon President 
Garrett in his Baltimore office did not leave mattersin 
so serene a state as the interviewers were told. The 
Baltimore and Ohio road it seems has no intention 
whatever of coming into the Saratoga compact, and 
now that the other railroads have reconsidéred the 
matter they are not disposed themselves to abide over 
strictly by the stipulations of that famous agreement. 
The fact is that these great cornorate bodies are very 
much like the nations of the earth, when it comes to 
making treaties. They make the concessions which 
for the time-being seem to be expedient, and abide by 
them so long as it is convenient, but usually it is not a 
great while before one or the other of the parties inter- 
ested finds restrictions irksome, and goes back to first 
principles with such haste as is in any way comport- 
able with appearances. It is in vain for these railroads 
to appeal to the sympathies of the public in such crises 
as the present. People in general are more pleased to 
see opposition than unanimity when it comes to the 


adjustment of freight or passenger tariffs. a 





When a few hundred men get together and hur- 
rah and resolve about any particular subject they 
are very apt to forget how few they are numerically 
when compared with the great outside world. Some- 
times such meetings result in good for all concerned, 
but that is only when the objects in view are conso- 
nant with common sense and the general principles of 
justice. Some thousands of poor and for the most part 
unskilled laborers have within the week entered upon 
a strike in the face of the well-known fact that many 
times their own number were out of work and willing 
to accept low -wages with the risk of having their 
heads broken into the bargain. When trade is active 
and general prosperity prevails, workmen are often 
excusable for refusing to accept reduced’ wages, but 
when every business man feels the necessity of econo- 
mizing, as is the case at present, it is pitiable beyond 
expression to see a body of men throwing away what. 
may be their only chance of winning bread for them- 
‘selves and families during the winter. The strike to 
which we refer, that of the ’longshoremen in this city, 
is practically over. New men were found with little 
trouble, and the discharge and lading of ships goes on 
almost as fast as before. 





If our postal service is not so prompt and accu- 
Tatejas some of those which exist under the paternal 
governments of Europe, it is at least satisfactory to 
know that we are improving, in spite of the enormous 
odds against us in the way of magnificent distances, 
and political appointments. In fact the distances are 
proving themselves, in a sense, advantageous, for, with 
the increased facilities for distributing mails in transit 
greater distance means more time for avoiding mis- 
takes. Superintendent Bangs’s last report on the rail- 
way service says that during the fiscal year, ending 
June 30th, only one letter in 1,500 went astray, an im- 
provement of about fifty percent. over the year before. 
OF course these figures refer only to temporary estrays. 
The percentage actually lost is much smaller. Every 
‘package of letters made up for delivery now has a slip 
attached, bearing the address. and the name of the 
clerk who prepared it. Errors are noted at the office 
of destination, and the slip returned to headquarters. 
By this means frequent errors are brought home to 
clerks who have not the innate knack of accuracy, and 
the service is correspondingly benefited. The rail- 
“way service has increased 4,274 miles during the year, 


, aud New York alone originates from fifty-five to sixty: 
‘tons of daily mail matter. Of this something like four-- 


fifths goes over the trunk lines leading West and South. 


In view of these figures we cannot be too thankful |. 


that the postal-car controversy has been, as is believed, 
satisfactorily settled. 





At this writing, an investigation is approaching 
its conclusion in Washington of which we have vain- 
ly endeavored to frame an intelligent opinion. It is 
hoped that a verdict will be reached befere many days, 
possibly before the week closes; but until that is ren- 
dered, the Safe Burglary case must, for most people, 
remain one of the darkest and most suspicious affairs 
that has ever been unearthed in Washington, or, for 
that matter, anywhere else. Some months ago, Messrs. 
Harrington, Whitley, and others, well-known in offi- 
cial circles at the capital, were indicted by the Grand 
Jury for conspiracy to reb the District Attorney’s 
office. The conspirators, or some of them, were taken 
in the act, but their conviction has proved to be a far 
more complicated matter than would naturally be ex- 
pected under the circumstances. That a thorough 
ventilation of the whole affair will ruin some nomin- 
ally fair reputations can hardly be doubted in view of 
the powerful influences that have been brought to 
bear in spiriting witnesses out of the way, and in 
throwing discredit upon their testimony when found. 
Judge Humphreys, of the Criminal Court, has shown 
an invincible determination to get at the truth, but 
nntil judgment is actually pronounced, we confess 
utter inability to state the case on its merits, 





at the annexation a few weeks ago to her Britannic 
“Majesty’s dominions of Feegeea or Feegee or Fiji (the 
Spectator uses all three forms in a single article), but 
it is alittle startling to learn that a British statesman 
of Hebrew extraction, Julius Vogel by name, resident 
in New Zealand, proposes in good faith, though with 
an appreciative distrust of the colonial office, the 
wholesale absorption of the unclaimed islands in Poly- 
nesia. In his mémorial, forwarded through the Gov- 
ernor of New Zealand, he says: ‘‘ Itis respectfully urged 
that if the traditions of the nation may be employed 
as an argument, it could be shown that they point to 
the glad prisecution by Great Britain of the work of 
reducizg ‘¢ «.vilization the fertile islands of the Pa- 
cific.” He farther points out that the “glad prosecu- 
tions’’ of former days were carried out under conditions 
far less favorable to success than those which now 
exist. Itis not in the least likely that Great Britain, 
overburdened as she at present is with colonies, will 
attempt to act on this taking suggestion. Mr. Vogel's 
plan, however, is in a sense prophetic. Somebody 
some time will establish a protectorate over a lot of 
those islands, and while England maintains her mari- 
time superiority, it is pretty sure not to be anyone else. 





Laws of entail and the like have that in them 
which is attractive to the particular individual bene- 
fited thereby, but to the rest of the family they do 
not seem wholly above criticism. In this country, 
nearly all the States have practically abolished the 
laws of entail, which existed in colonial times, although 
isolated instances exist where old estates are still held 
under insurmountable technicalities. California, if 
she does not lead the rest of the States, in upsetting the 
traditional rights of testators has, at least taken occa- 
sion to interpret her laws very unmistakably in regard 
to the property of the late Horace Hawes. This gentle- 
man disposed of about two millions of dollars for the 
establishment of certain educational institutions in 
San Francisco and San Mateo. These gifts were made 
by deed reserving a life-estate for the donor, and by 
will, to take effect, of course, after the death of the 
testator. The Supreme Court has declared the deed of 
no effect under the laws then in force, and the will was 
set aside, because a jury decided that Judge Hawes 
was insane when he executed it. If these decisions are 
to be accepted as prophetic of farther progress in the 
same direction we may expect to see wills done away 
with altogether, sooner or later. Some recent ante 
mortem distributions of property indicate a desire on 
the part of rich men to see with mortal vision an ac- 
ceptable distribution of their money; to remove the 
possibility of quarrels among heirs-at-law, and to re- 
duce to a minimum the unseemly evils which often 
grow out of great expectations. 





Mr. James Lick has to all appearance avoided 
the mistakes made by his fellow millionaire. It will 
be remembered that a few months ago he gave a 
deed of his entire property to seven trustees, the 
property to be sold at auction, and the proceeds ap- 
plied to certain specified schemes, charitable, artistic, 
and scientific. The auction sale has just taken 
place after due notice, and, in spite of the dullness 
which prevails in real estate, the sum of two million 
dollars was received by the trustees for a part only of 
the property. This will serve to carry out most of his 

Jans; and we venture to hope that no one save the 
heirs will grudge the eld gentleman the satisfaction 
which he must feel at the fulfillment of his wishes. 
He now becomes a pensioner on his own pay-roll, and 
it is said that his annual allowance is far larger than 
it would have been according to the original plan. 
He narrowly escaped being convicted of illiberality,in , 
this particular. He is seventy-eight years old now, 
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Personally we did not feel particularly alarmed 


Che Little Folks. 


PUSSY’S MISTAKE. 


By Mary E. BRADLEY. 


RS. PUSSY-CAT one night 
Went abroad to see a neighbor, 
As she really thought she might, 
After days of honest labor ; t ’ 
Having driven every mouse y 
From the kitchen and the house. 


As for rats, there wasn't one— 
Not a single saucy fellow 
Left to whisk his tail and run 
‘ From the pantry to the cellar; : 
So she thought she had a right a3 
To divert herself that night. 


. There were kittens, one, two, th 
To be thought of first, however: 5: 
“ They’ll be sure to cry for me,” 
Puasy thought, “if I endeavor ‘ 
My escape from them to make 
While they're all so wide awake. 


** And to wait till they're asicop, * -; 
+ &Xb*%t would be a work of patience; 
Just as like as not they’d peep, 
And set up their lamentations 
When to leave them I began: 
I must try another plan." 


So she pondered for a while, 
Till a happy thought occurring 
Made her smile—a catty smile— Pi 
And she told the kittens, purring, 
She had thought of a device ; 
To secure some good fat mice. ; a 
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“ There_are dozens as I’ve heard 
In the corn-crib over yonder ; 
- If you only say the word 
I can catch, I shouldn't wonder, 
One apiece for you at least— oem 
' How would that be for a feast ?” , om 


**.Oh,” tho kitties cried, “how nice!" ~, 
** But you know I’ll have to leave you 
While I go to fetch the mice,” 
Said the cat, “and that wik grieve you. * 
You must promise not to cry 
Till I come back by-and-by.” 


' So the kittens promised her , 
There should be no sound of crying, . 
That they’d neither fret nor stir 
From the place where they were lying; 
And their mother smiled to see 
How the plan worked easily. 


Very shortly after that, 
She retailed the whole transaction 
To hor friend, Tabitha Cat, 
}: With serene self-satisfation; . 
And they laughingly agreed 
It was managed well indeed. 


But the little kits grew tired 
By-and-by of waiting lonely, 
When the mice they so desired 
Came in expectation only : ° 
Soon instead of going tosleep , 
They began to wail and weep. 


a 


Till at last they ran away, 
Saying each one to the other, ‘ae 
* What's the use for us te stay? r 
* Let us go and find our mother!” 
But alas! they didn’t know— 
Silly things—which way to go. 


And some boys, who chanced to be 
Prowling round for mischief, found thom, 
Caught the kittens one, two, three, 
And with cruel pleasure drowned tliem: - 
When tho cat returned, ah, me! 
Not a kitten could she see. 


Then she howled with grief and pain, 
All her foolishness confessing ; 
For she saw it now in vain— 
She had caused their fate distressing : 
Ali her wretchedness and ruth 
Came from tampering with the truth. 


Moral, be that runs may read: 
Every purpose of deceiving 
Is the fructifying seed 
For a crop of future grieving. 
Let what will be gaincd or lost, 
Tell the truth atany cost. , 








FAN'S CHICKEN. 
'A THANKSGIVING STORY.! 
By Mrs. M. F. Burts. 


HAT has little Fan got in her apron? How 

carefully she holds it, peeping in now and then 

to see her treasure, as she trips through the farmyard 
tomamma. Has anybody guessed what it is? 

“A chicken?” calls out somebody. 

Yes, a chicken—a round, soft, downy, white chicken, 
just out of the shell. “O mamma, mamma, just see 
what grandma has given me,” says Fan, bursting into 
the room where her mother lies on the sofa; “did you 
ever see anything so cunning? and I am going to feed 
it all myself. Grandma says chicky will grow and 
grow, aud next summer will lay eggs, and hatch.qot 
amore chickens; only think,.mamma, I shall have a 
whole flock!”’ 

Mamma took the little ieap of down, and ounienh it 








with a fair prospect of living. to see some at least of his 
| projects carried out. - : 


| and petted it, and cuddled it in Fan's neck till the 
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child thought the hen would miss her baby; then Fan 
put chicky in her apron again, and carried it to the 
little house made of laths, under the maple tree in the 
back yard. 

Fanny had never been in the country before, since 
she could remember, and her chicken was more to her 
than alump of solid gold. 

‘“‘Grandma says it will have feathers pretty soon,” 
she said; “it has got nothing but down now. When 
is pretty soon; a day or two?” She watched for the 
feathers to come, and fed her pet so many times a day 
that her mother told her it would be sick, and be 
obliged to take medicine. So she tried to bea little 
more patient, and to think of something else. 

The days passed by, the long, bright, wonderfulsummer 
days, and Fanny gathered berries, and rode on the fra- 
grant loads of hay, and went to school with the country 
children, and chicky grew, and its down changed to 
feathers. It was now an ugly half-and-half creature, 

- neither a plump, dignified ben, nor a little soft wad- 
dling chicken. Itran away from Fan, and cared far 
more about scratching for worms than for the love of 
its kind little owner. But Fan didn’t care. Her 
grandmother explained to her that young chicken- 
hood is naturally ungrateful, and advised her to wait 
patiently, promising that her pet would become very 
steady, and quite graceful by and by. At last it was 
time for Fan to go back to the city. She wentinto the 
farmyard to bid chicky good-bye, and said to her: 

“Fam coming back next June; and I hope you will 
be very good, and get into your coop early in the 
evening, and not let the hawks catch you. I expect 
great things of you when you are quite grown up.”’ 

The last part of this speech was what Fanny’s grand- 
mother said to her, and like a little parrot she repeat- 
ed it to the feathered child of her adoption. 

Fanny went home to the great city. She was a poor 
man’s child, and lived in one of the crowded avenues, 
over a grocery store. Her father was a carpenter, and 
though he earned enough to make his wife and child 
comfortable, there was never anything over. 
clothes were mended and remended by the mother’s 
careful hand, and the only luxury of the year was the 
visit to the little farmin midsummer. As the bright Sep- 
tember Gays passed away, and the soft, bluesky became 
like polished steel, and the leaves on the city trees were 
whisked, one by one, over the cold pavements, Fan 
often sat by the window, and watched the ragged lit- 
tle children, whose bare feet seemed to shrink from 
the cold stones. She longed with all the strength of 


her young heart to dosomething for them, and dream- 
ed many dreams of the great future when she should 
be rich, and could give money to everybody. Her 
mother told her that there was but one way for a little 
girl without money to help others. 


“Learn to give up your own pleasures,’ she said, 
“for the sake of making others happy. See that each 
day’s duties are done, and each day’s lessons are per- 
feot; then, you will be prepared to help in one way or 
another, and the chances will come fast enough.” 

“Tt would be easier to give money right out,’’ said 
Fanny. 

Fanny went to Sunday school, and in her class was 
a boy that she pitied and loved very much. They 
often walked part of the way home together, and Fan 
had told him all about her visit to the country, and 
about the chicken that was to lay eggs next summer. 
Mike had never been in the country, and he asked 
many questions of his little friend, and always ended 
by saying: 

“Tt must be awfully jolly to havea reg’lar grand- 
mother, livin’ on a farm.”’ 

Mike’s affairs were in a very low state. He had a 
sister, who was a cripple, and his mother, who took in 
fine washing, was very delicate, and often so sick that 
she was quite unable to work. One day he confided 
to Fanny a great secret. He was “saving up” for 
Thanksgiving, and nobody knew anything about it. 
He had held horses and run of errands, and he had 
almost money enough to buy achicken. His mother 
and sister should have a roast dinner, with potatoes 
and onions and cranberry sauce. Wouldn’t that be 
jolly ?’’ 

“That’s what we are going to have,’’ said Fan. 

’ The great city got ready for Thanksgiving, and no- 
body was happier or more expectant of coming joy 
than little Mike. There were great holes in his shoes 
and his jacket was very thin, and his hands were quite 
purple with tbe cold, but his heart was so warm with 
the joy of making the poor, tired mother happy, and 
giving one good dinner to the sick sister, that he 
scarcely felt the cold at all. 

| Thus all was moving on merrily when Mike’s hopes 
were suddenly dashed to the ground. Fanny met him 
the very day before Thanksgiving, bending under a 
great bundle that he was carrying for a gentleman. 

**Got enough for the chicken?” she said, gayly, as 
she was passing. 

Mike suddenly burst into tears. 

“Why. what is the matter?’ asked Fan, greatly 
astonished. 

“Mother slipped yesterday and broke her arm, and 
—and—I had to use all the money—and we sha’n’t 
have any Thanksgiving dinner. You know I don’t 
care,” he said, wiping away the tears with the back of 

“his hanc ; “ but I thought they would have such a good 
time.” The tears came again, and: Mike hurried on 
with his heart heavier than the bundle on his sturdy 
shoulders. 

_ “QO, dear, I wish I could help them,” said Fan, her 


_eyes cast down, and her thoughts busy. 


‘| somehow, when I tried so hard.” 


The 





.game of Popular Characters from Dickens, and Bam-- 


“But I 
haven’t acent in the world, nor anything that will 
bring acent.”’ Suddenly a new thought crossed her 
mind. The chicken! Her own little chicken, on the 
farm, now quite big enough to be killed for Thanks- 
giving. 

What, have her chicken killed? The thought was 
dreadful. But there was Mike, and his mother and 
sister; she wanted so much to give them a dinner. She 
could have another ehicken next summer, only another 
would never be that one, and she shouldn’t care about 
it one bit. Before the child got home her mind was 
made up. 

“Mother,” she said, bursting into the kitchen where 
the good woman was paring apples for pies, “I want 
grandma to sell my chicken with the rest.” 

‘Sell your chicken!” 

“Yes; and I want father to lend me as much money 
as itis worth, so I can buy another chicken here; for 
I can’t wait to have that one sent.”’ 

Then Fanny told the whole story, and when the 
father came home, he fell in with the plan gladly. 

Mike was the saddest boy in the city, I am sure, as 
he lingered round the corner groceries, and watched 
the magnificent orders of fruit, and vegetables, and 
poultry, as they were put up and carried off to the 
homes of the fortunate buyers. 

“Tt’s no use for a feller to try,”’ he said to himself; 
“everything goes against poor folks. If mother had 
been rich she wouldn’t have fell down on that old 
slippery pavement. I don’t believe God cares, either; 
if he had cared, he’d a helped me get a dinner for ’em 


With all these dreary, troubled thoughts in his heart, 
Mike couldn’t bear to go home; so he staid out till he 
thought they were sound asieep in the little room on 
the third floor, back. But as he climbed the stairs, 
near ten o’clock, he was surprised to see a bright light 
streaming through the key-hole and the big cracks 
around the door. 

“Why, Mike, my boy, what made you stay out so?” 
exclaimed his mother. ‘Come here and see what a 
man left at the door, just now. We'll have a real 
Thanksgiving dinner, to-morrow, and my arm is ever 
so much better. We couldn’t bear to go to bed till you 
got home and saw the good things.” 

The mother’s eyes were sparkling with joy, and the 
lame sister looked so bright that Mike, in his delight, 
ran to her and kissed her, and told her that she was a 
real beauty. 

‘Have you any idea who brought these things, my 
boy?’ asked the mother, touching the plump chicken 
with her left hand. 

“Some idea,” said the boy, with his face turned 
away from them; “I think I can find out.” 

Then all three looked over the contents of the 
Thanksgiving basket together. . Their hearts glowing 
with the thought that in the great, cold, lonesome 
world, somebody remembered them and cared for 
them. : 

**God does care,’’ said Mike to himself, as he settled 
himself in his hard bed, ‘‘and I’ll never say that he 
don’t again; but I guess little Fan was his errand girl,” 
he added, laughing softly. 





NEW GAMES. 


ESSRS. Milton, Bradley & Co., of Spring- 
field, Mass., send us two new games, each of 
which is played with cards. One of them, named 
Corona, is played with the bandsomest cards we have 
seen for a long time, and the game-is pronounced by 
its publishers to be one of their very best. It may be 
played by two, four, six or eight persons, and thus 
make pleasure for the whole family and a neighbor or 
two beside, Two different games may be played with 
these cards, and the range and possibilities of the 
game will be imagined when we say that the instruc- 
tions and “ points” cover more than 20 closely printed 
pages. We recommend it fo parents who don’t know 
how to keep children happy and at home evenings. 
The other game, named Bible Characters and Events, 
may be made both amusing and instructive. Each of 
the cards (60 in number) gives the name of a Bible 
character or event, specifies a date, and gives a pas- 
sage of Scripture referring to the name or date, Each 
card has a number and value, which are indicated on 
tablets prepared for the players’ use. The game is 
really a journey through the characters and events of 
Sacred History, and the object of the players is to get 
certain cards and combinations which constitute prizes, 
the majority ef prizes designating the winner. As the 
game can be played by almest any number of persons, 
either odd or even, it offers special inducements to 
large parties. 

The Game of American History ; or, Patriots of the 
Revolution, is played with sixty cards, eight of which 
are called “ Patriot Cards,’’ with portraits, four 
“Traitor Cards,” devoted to Benedict Arnold, and 
forty-eight cards equally divided between questions 
and answers about important revolutionary events. 
We shouldn’t wonder if children would learn from 
this game some of the very historical facts over which 
they have blundered for months at school. (Milton, 
Bradley & Co.) 

The same firm send us a large walnut box with the 
taking inscription Evenings at Home on the cover. 
Inside the box we find a delightful wilderness of 
games. There is Japanese Backgammon, and the 
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boozle; or, the Enchanted Isle, and the Little Object 
Teacher, and American Squails, and the Model 
Puzzle—enough altogether to busy a whole orphan 
asylam. There are games for very small children, 
games for curious boys and girls, for young gentlemen 
and ladies, and a game or two which are complicated 
enough to puzzle calculating old ladies and smart gusi- 
ness men. We don’t know but these latter-named 
games would do business men a great deal of good, if 
the children could tease them into playing, and for- 
getting that hig game of life which they are apt to 
think too much about after working hours. The pub- 
lishers considerately leave room in the box for stow- 
ing away any other games which may be purchased 
or already in the family. 


GAMES RECHIVED. 
Corona, Milton, Bradley & Co 
Bible Characters, = = 
American History, “ 
EveningsatHome, “ 








CHESTNUTTING. 
By A. I. M. 


FF to the woods on a hazy day 
In this lovely late October! 
Let frowns and wrinkles scatter away, 
And nobody dare be sober. 
Ho, ho, old tree! I am glad to see 
You yield your treasures freely, 
For the open burs on each swaying bough 
Show their furry lining even now, 
Where cluster the chestnuts mealy. 


False and hollow the first we find 
Shining among the grasses; 
Those open burs are a bit too kind, 
Deceiving the first whe passes. 
For even a tree may well be free 
Of gifts not worth the giving, 
Like one who proffers his hand unsought, 
And shews to the world each empty thought 
Of a life not worth the living. 


As I turned from my fruitless quest away, 
Came the south-wind, softly sighing, 

As it crept along, too sad to play 
With the grasses brown and dying, 

“Tf you come again, it will not be vain, 

Your search for the chestnut’s treasure; 

She keeps her nuts in their prison tight, 

Watches them closely by day and night, 
Then gives at last without measure. 


“ The plumpest nuts are the last to drop, 

And they lie the deepest hidden ; 

Those close-shut burs on the fruitful top 
Will not open their hearts unbidden. 

But the effort made will be well repaid, 
For the best fruit ripens slowly, 

, And the heart you have tried so long to win, 

When at last it qpens to take you in, 

Will be yours henceforth and wholly.” 


Duj3les. 


A RIDDLE. 
Gift to a Baby. 
Morrily runs each Lowell mill, 

Merrily hums each Lawrence loom. 
I know a busier factory still ; 

No dust invades the crystal room 
Where I with patient care was made. 
Skillful workmen there plied their trade, 
My texture’s firm, I cannot fade. 


Is it a dream of long ago, 

Those cheeks like shells "neath ripples bright, 
Those lids like wavelets’ crests of snow, 

That melt away from gems of light, 
That changing, dimpling face of glee? 
The dew on your lips is like spray of the sea. 
Show, little maid, your pearls to me. 








A DovsBiE Acrostic. - one 
1. An animal used in medioine. 
2. A lady’s name. 
3. To tarry. 
4. Hebrew term for dowry. 
5. Part of a rose bush. 
My initials and finals each name a musician. 


A DIAMOND PUZZLE. eas 
1. A vowel. 
2. An azimal. 
3. Imbecile. 
4. One who indulges in luxuries. 
5. To escape by stratagem. 
6. Before. 
%. A vowel. 

A Square Worn. 

1. An animal. 
2.'A language. 
3. A large division of the earth. 
4. A coin. MELBOURNE. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOV. LL. 


A Quotation Puezle.—* He who loves not hig country can love 
nothing.” 


FrRang and Jo. 


BQUe Bh OPany 
BPadea Wap 
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INSURANCE. 
“North British and Mercantile > 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF LONDON AND EDINBURGH, G. B. 


UNITED STATES BRANCH OFFICE, 54 WILLIAM 
STREET, cor. PINE a NEW YORK. 
Pald-u + ++ +$10,000,000 
Gross eee ‘ STON 
Net life + 18,300,000 


$27,000,000 00 00 
Gross assets held by Board of Manage- 
ment in New York.........sseseecseees $1,600,000 00 
The Co. ut 444 losses by Chicago Con- 
in 1871 w 1,743,747 81 


a ee 
The ors a ocual — by Boston Con- 
m in 1872 wi 503,680 46 
Webuee aot sa eae paid ene losses at sight, with- 
out borrowing or i TY single dollar of perma- 

nent investments; tinued regular dividends to 

their stockholders, and at the ons of 1873 had en- 

tirely made up rw however, Ek coun’ the 
osses Ke all o} 
$100,000 1 


1874 with a surplus of 


than ever pesore. 

Fire and Life Assets entirely Gietinct—the one 

not liable ps the other. All fair oases promptly 
4 a d ara in menae ot curren 
organized D. 1800. Commenced 

pasieens in this country A. ie 1867. 

Agencies in most + ad principal cities and 
towns in the United Sta 
EZRA WHITE, Te WHITE, and SAMUEL 

BLAGDEN, Managers 


ESTABLISHED 1840. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


LYCOMING 
FIRE INSURANCE CoO, 
OF MUNCY, PA. 
ae, January ist, 1874. 
Gross ASSEES........c:.0.cccee0ee+ $5, 766,154 ! 58 
Fay losses 1 paid since organization.... $4,937,137 ies oe 3 


eee e eee nesessees ssesee sesseeee 


J. w.9 CHAMBERLIN & CO Managers, 
150 BROADWAY, NEW YORE CITY. 


TEMPLE & BEATTIE, 
FIRE INSURANCE AGENTS, 
163 Broadway, New York. 








and subscribed en. 
e surplus and reser~e . 
assets and annuities .. 








Se eeeesecceeseees 

















Citizens. Newark, Assets 
Amazon, Ohio, Assets.............. 
CONTINENTAL 

LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORK. 
Acoumulat, Assets, Jan. 1,'74..$6,539,325 
Sarplus, Jan. 1, 1874:.............. $671,641 
Awuual Income........ aisscennenead $2,932,601 
Amount of Ins, in force......... $57,791,483 


M. B. WYNKOOP, Vice Prest, L. W. FROST. Prest. 


8.C. CHANDLER, JR., Act’y. J.P. ROGERS, Sec. - 





NIAGARA 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
201 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Cash Assets, Jan. 1,°74 - - $1,300,000 


REPRESENTED IN MOST OF THE LARGE 


INSURANCE AGENCIES in the United | A “Scissors 
States. 


P. NOTMAN, V. Pres. & Seo’y. H. A. HOWE, Pres’t. 
MANAGERS: 
SNIDER & LINDSEY, Cincinnati, Onto. 
BEVERIDGE & HARRIS, Chicago, IM. 
WHETHER YOU TRAVEL, OR “DON’T 
TRAVEL MUCH,’ have a General Accident 
Policy in the TRAVELERS. Apply to any Agent, 
or write to the Company at Hartford, Conn. 


ANOV 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
h ime NEw YORK, 0, 
Petty Veraes nan 192689:888 
I. REMSEN LANE, } Bt ns nay 


WANTED. 

The NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, Nos. 346 and #8 Broadway, desires the ser- 
vioes of a few first-class BUSINESS MEN to act as 
SOLICITORS in the Metropolitan District. Those 
who heretofore have not been engaged in the 
Dusiness of life assurance are preferred. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
THE LIFE OF JESUS, 


For Young People. A work: presen: 
ore in 























Christ to 
attractive 


the young in a n 

——. . an ever before been done. ents 
alwa cceed with it, because parents ve 
it tor their neeree. Contains 550 pages, 
with 50 a engtey! NTED. 


arecs Hi. GOODSPEED & CO. 
ae. 1d Barclay Street, New York. ” 


TO AGENTS, So7aznonts, Sem arteas 


taking subscribe meeeey ond Pes Fackiion | ( 
rin Ameren. ri spam want 7 iy 
Samples free. Family Journal Co.,300 B’way, N. 4 


WORK AND PLAY, 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS, ONE DOLLAR A 
YEAR. Fur subscription or sample send to 
Chas. W. Jenkins, 57 Bible House, New 
York. Agents wanted everywhere. 


the Im 
ge seo 


TEA 2ufen, 


inter- 
its saved. receipt of 
the price and your American 
Tea — moany will send you direct any quantity of 
pe ae ge in Yt we ry of one, two, t or 
nt “To i beuresatean a prompt livery. a 
elivery. 
to th @ Bresident - the wane as: ROBERT 
WELLS, 6,¥. 7 St.,Ne w York. P. O. Bo 
‘Agents a 


PUBLISHERS. 











ere. 





ACENTS WANTED, 


Men or Women. $3fa week. Proof furnished 


HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES. 


PIANOS. 





» A 
page circular and valuable samples free. Write 
at once to F. mM. REED, 8th St., New York. 


= $75 to $250 per month 
NUIN 





male 
, to in- 


everywhere, 
Jand i 





' ce only $15. 1 
and warranted for five years. We will pay 
$1,000 fore ursching that will sew a strong 
more beautiful, or more elastic seam than 
ours. It makes the “Elastic Lock Stitc 
te be cut, and still 





it 

expenses, Or a commission from which twice 

© ission f hich twi 

QOthat sum’ can be made. Address SECOMB 

<x 90-. Boston. > hie. ; New York City ; Pittsburgh, 
; Chicago, 1U. ; or St. Louis, Mo. 


$18.20 | Gr Greas Ofer ! 6800 Agents wanted. 
e Goods, wort 

yy be sold anywhere, by 

$5, | mat wale or tm, tend stamp for facts. 
A Geo. E. Perine, 6 Reade St., New York. 


ne| NEW , ATTRACTIVE, USEFUL GooDs, 
ver canvassed. Splendid terms; loss im- 

possible; unsold mm ead arne. ble. Samples post- 
paid, 50 cents. 


SIMPSON & SMITH. 65 Cortlandt 8t., N. ¥ 


$2500 A YEAR 
COMBINATION Bee 


ts say this is 
ED. 














BE. POTTER 


1 100. iE 3 WANTED, 


eheahenees the United States and Canad 

the most remarkable and puler Book of ee 

time, Jules Verne’s 5, 20.0 EAQUES Be UN: 
imp 


TH Ne Jute 
Edition, rt] full-page illustrations. ‘ower 15,008 
hone ante wants to read it. 500 
more furnished st ifberal o paying 
business on on nie = erent work. Most liberal commis- 
sions 208 
ng territory 


des! hw da @ » Publishers, Bos- 
ton, Mass. RANDALL FISH, "Chicago, Ll: 


AGENTS WANTED. 
SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS. 


We want a First-class Agent in tn HOROEE & 
the UNITED STATES, and alse i in to 
sell the WORLD-RENOWNE N SHUT. 

TLE SEWING MACHINGS. ¢ S WILSON 
MANUFA ACTU RING asus os ry whom we 
EMM por fall be i Ai fa apply or = 
or tu julars. - 
SHWIN E 00. 82 77 and 

oo" Rs | New — 

SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO EXPORTERS.' 


MONEY stag? Br,tuuee AR 06 Ta 


—- in towns and country for the ol 
erica. test Inducements. Send for 
Piroalar. . CANTON Tra © Co., 148 Chambers 8t., N. Y. 


FREE TO BOOK AGENTS. 


As Plenty Benn Saatemins Bram 








DU 








—— tatii xperi Boo, te., 
CCess. , stating 6: ence, e' 

and we will show you what our 4 ents are doing. 
NATIONAL PUBLI HING CO., Philadelphia, Pa., 


or Chicago, Il. 





GENTS, LOOK.—$12 a day made selling 

ner and other wares. ple, 

25 cts. eee es ree. 
HASTINGS & CO., 

Worcester, Mass. 


pene 1E AMERICAN | HOMES, 0 om 
x ~ ARpry no matter what re doing, should fail 


to look into this. Henr Z% Pub- 
lishers, Boston, New York, or Chicago. 


$72 EACH WEEK. 


fest wanted everywhere. A strictly 
















timate. Particulars free. Address J. Wonra 
.. St. Louis, Mo. one 
Agents! bony 
biog 
A Fortune .," 
For You! we 


in taking orders for The Illus 
¥: ny aaa Litorary 








REFORM 
HOUSE FURNISHING 


GEORGE A. CLARKE’S 
Popular System of Monthly Payments 


the most convenient and advantageous meth- 
od of obtaining durable and fashionable Par- 





& | lor, Dining-room, and Chamber 


FURNITURE, CARPETS, 
PURE HAIR MATTRESSES, 
SPRING AND PARLOR BEDS, Xc. 


747 BROADWAY, New YORK. 





Goods Marked at Cash Value im Plain Figures. 





SCALE OF PAYMENTS FOR EIGHT 
MONTHS. 
$25 Worth of Goods...........s0005 . 50 per Month. 
50 oe .“ 


Cee eeeeeeeeeeees 


%5 “ “ 


Special Rates for Larger Amounts. 





Private residences and apartments furnish- 
ed complete on liberal terms. 





All goods at cash prices if paid for 
within three months. 





A discount: allowed on all payments when 
paid before the same are due. 





Parties relinquishing their goods before the 
full number of payments have been made 
are charged only a fair sum for the use and 
depreciation, and any excess which may have 
been paid will be allowed upon goods which 


- | they may subsequently desire to purchase. 


WWM.KNABE & GO. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


New York House, 112 Fifth Ave. 
WM. KNABE & Go., Baltimore and New York. 


STEINWAY 
Grand, Square, and Upright Pianos, 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS, 
And universally acknowledged to be 


The Standard Pianos of the World 


Having been awarded the First of the Grand Gold 
Medals of Honor. 

World’s Fair, Paris, 1867; London. 1862. 
Prices as low as the exclusive use of the best ma- 


terials and most thorough workmanship will per- 
mit. 


Every Piano Warranted for Five Years. 


(3? ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, with Price List, 
mailed free on application. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


Nos. 107, 109 and 111 East 14th Street, New Yo 


CHICKERING & SONS’ 


UNRIVALLED 


PIANO-FORTES. 


The Oldest aud Largest Piano 
Manufactory in America: 


Over 45,000 of these celebrate anos 
now in use, and the deman a etild 
eater than ever, and constantly increas- 


tia. any valuable pprevemen s have been 
lately introduce on essrs. Chickering & 
peas, spe t ety dhs dee ow re ounced 
by the LEADING ARTISTS of E PE 
as ro. miCA te bethe BEST PIANOS in 

Pe ns intendingto purchase a Piane aro 
invited fe © call at our reoms and 2xamine 

Our Prices will be found to be as low aei 
ry pistene re the use —~ J ot wbrctly 

FIRST. S STOCK. the 

BEST OnK MEN in every branch ot the 











The Cheapest Carpet House 
IN NEW YORK. 


125 CHAMBERS STREET, 
2 doors from Cosmopolitan Hotel. 


Crumb Cloths a Specialty. All goods guaran- 
teed as represented. 


HENRY’S 
Sewing Machine Oil. 


A PURSES OIL, that does not gum up 
and has the endorsement of the principal 
Sewing Mashine Companies. Price 25 
cents per bottle. 


JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO. 
’ PROPRIETORS, 
8 and 9 College Piace, New York. 


LADIES, — 


CLARK’S O. N. T. 
SPOOL COTTON 
AND TAKE NO OTHER. 
It is the best Thread made for Hand or Machi 
Sewing. 








A written guarantee given with every 
Biane bearing the name of Chickering & 


Tilustrated Catalogues wa, | in full 
Styles and Pri ons of Pianos, 
Testimoni als, &., wir vy sent free, On ap- 
plication to 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


No. 11 East 14th St., N. Y. 


200 PIANOS AND ORGANS, 


New and Second-hand, of J First-Class Mak- 
rs, will be sola at wer | Prices or cash, or on 


fastallments, or p em or © at 

during th mth. by by HO res CE Ww 
’ Late jadvway. EASE fay 

fore offered “in ECIAL 

pt ya ane x let ‘until the ren ‘mon: 

oe netr ~~> Rh 
° arge 
Wi Schools, 


_ et AOA Ss & > hex 3569. 
CHAMBERS 


Sterling Pianos. 


“SPECIAL SAFE OFFER.” 


READ! MARK!! WRITE!!! 
Before you p bar, cond send for Seformasion circulars 
and price-lis tee unlimi Pianos sent 
for + proyal, and gatiagnction yom 


PLANO Sorbiy, 300 ‘ath pn ew 





Mace 
edges, ¢ ot ro 











BROOK’S PRIZE MEDAL 


SPOOL COTTON. 


White, Black and Colored, Assorted Numbers 





($2.0 a yeer)—« eo, new: famil my pee: 
Peper eh ot beaauful i } 4, This Celebrated Th has obtained 
pages full of beautiful pictures every weeks te | sooulerity £5 or both hand and machine use, on 
moral, but un J Parton, contribut- | 2ccount of its smoothness and —— n- 
ing editor. Also scoompanying the per, each stantly for sale to the e trade in original cases, b 
week, a large engraving supplement (52 in a year) WM. re Ree Fork, 

size, {7x24 inches. These are exquial files Green © St., Now York, | os. 
PAT PT, Ot aay Eo seme te 

8 0 

paper, with margins leans or framing, | JAMES T. ALLEN & CO., 
bseri! 


gilt 


N is unequaled. It sel . Be 


pa Oe it ou vane an aries ane can mak: 
from $1 10 fo $30 per day this time of the Send 
or specimens and liberal terms * (free). 

Or better to sa’ send $2 50 at once for 
comonene ou it ond 1 "make a = 700. “vould 


i Paria sata Bae ate 


‘P, O. Box 5450), N 


$676 ee ene 


y fi ee gd 
& BRO 20, 345 E yp namples free New Yok us 











At ome, male or female; 


Work week, da ay Or. or evening. No chemi 


for a il Dy oamih freee ke dares tol ¢ eon’ 
return stamp, M. YOUNG, ey Green 8t., N. 


CFisic or Female, ih wook warranted. No 


capital and valuable sample 
sent Address w with , or return stamp, 
Cc, . Will iamsburg, N. 

SENT 


100 VISITING CARDS. S230 


Get particulars as Pai et email co., 











WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Walnut, Mahogany and Rosewood 
FURNITURE, 


OFFER AT RETAIL A 


LARCE AND DESIRABLE STOCK 
OF 

Rich and Medium-priced Work 

at Manufacturers’ Prices, 

Now on exhibition at their extensive War 
Nos. 185 and 187 Canal St., 
NEW YORK. 

0 CHIMNEY, NO SMOKB, NO SMELL.—Th 

Nom anical Lamp burns Kerosene 
gi Tieht nal to gas. Cannot Explode. 


etd Pat MEOH ANICAL 








LAMP GO. 
138 Chambers Street. 


CAMPBELL’S 
SELF-ACTING SHADE-ROLLER 





KaPasC® 1° a other ti Soar eon | 





ST EC K PIANOS received theonly 


GOLD MEDAL 
at Vienna, 


Chest and Lung Protectors. 


F. Newbery & Sons, London, new reg- 
istered “ Palladium" Chest and Lung 
Protectors, which are highly approved 
by medical men, have met with great 
favor in this country. They are well 
made, and have the special merit of be- 
ing.so cut as amply to cover the clavi- 
cles and apices of the lungs. They are 
fitted with elastic straps, and may be 
worn with comfort. Price 61, $2, $3—aoc- 
cording to size. 

Can be sent by maa. 








‘| John F. Henry, Curran & Co., 








GENERAL AGENTS, 
8 and 9 College Place, New York. 
$15.00 SHOT GUN. 
oe eruine Grist barrels and Sarpy | 
. D., oo Wane 
‘aon eee 


- See ees 
ea ese annonseringer e 


save 





THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


Von. X., No. 21. 








Financial. 








From Monday, Nov. 16, to Saturday, 
Nov. 21, 

Wall Street has this week been chiefly inter- 
‘ested in the advanced premium on gold and for- 
eign exchange, and a continued activity and firm- 
ness in allinvestment securities. Financial news 
from London has been important, the Bank of 
England having held sn extra meeting, and ad- 
vanced its discount rate to five per cent., witha 
view to making up for its recent losses in bullion. 
At the regular meeting on Thursday no further 
‘advance was made, although there was still a fall- 
‘ing off in bullion and an increase reported from 
the Bank of France. The local money market con- 
‘tinues easy for call loans on stock collaterals with 
somewhat lower rates for Governments. For 
“strictly “ gilt-edged’’ commercial paper the rates 
are low, but brokers are very particular in their 
‘classifications. For prime paper 5@6} per cent. 
may be taken as a fair quotation. 

Government Bonds hold their own in activity 
on 8 good invest t d. Prices here are so 
good indeed that Government securities are to a 
considerable extent brought from abroad and sold 
here.. Foreign bankers are still selling, but not to 
#0 large an extent as last week. 


The highest quotations during the week were 
a3 follows: 
Nov. 
18. 





ov. Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. 
bs, funded ep, wy 118 12% 112% 25 

\ ¢ 
— P, Be N85 1195 


ms 
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Gold, according to the current euphuism, shows 
a decided advance, the fact being that legal ten- 
ders have depreciated instcad. When shall we 
learn to call things by their right names? The 
reason assigned for this decline is the increase of 
the Bank of England discount rate and a rather 
unusual importation of securities from abroad. It 
is not considered unfavorable under existing 
market conditions. 
The highest quotations with the corresponding 
value of legal tenders were as follows: 
Nov. ev. Nov. st Nov. Hav. 


State Bonds are > “shes erasing den ne 
some months past, the generally accepted reason 
being the political revolution, which promises to 
change the conditions which have been so unfav- 
orable to sound finances in the South. Virginias 
are strong and active on areport that a proposition 
of foreign bond-holders to fund in a 4 or 5 per 
cent. bond may be carried out. Tennessees are 
not so firm as last week, but still active. Well- 
informed persens believe that the interest will be 
regularly paid hereafter. Alabama bondsare firm. 
It is believed that the old debt will be provided 
for, but the railroad debts will be carefully over- 
hauled. The old issues of North Carolina bunds 
show ‘a marked advance, but the State finances 
in general cunnot be regardeé as settled. 

Stocks, ete., continue moderately active, with 
nv very marked fluctuations. 

The highest quotations were as follows: 

Nov. Nov. Nov. 
we 1X 101K 
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wv. 8. ; 

Wells, Faro. 81 81 
Ex change. Nominal a at the close of 

the week wero oa 

a6 4. 9034104963 


London prime bankers.. Leoelse 


George Opdyke & Co., 
BANKERS, 
No. 25 Nassau St., New York. 


Transact a General Banking Business, RE- 
CEIVE DEPOSITS subject to check at sight, 
and allow interest on daily balances at the rate of 
FOUR PER CENT. per anaun, credited month- 
ly. ‘Checks drawn upon us pass through the Clear- 
ing House. 

ISSUE CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT, 
_payable on demand, or at fixed date, with interest 
as agreed upon. 

MAKECOLLECTIONS at lowest rates with 
prompt returns. 

EXECUTE INVESTMENT ORDERS and 
negotiate COMMERCIAL PAPER. 

INVESTMENT SECURITIES a specialty. 


12 PER CENT. NET. 


Improve4 Farm Virst Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guatanteed. we ioan “pot to exceed one-third of 
tho value sseepieln ction by one 
of firm. many oirs pomnees have never 
losta Pa, he interest 4 semi- 
annually in Now ork drafts. he panic 
woes fe. Ya securities lagged our vearm 
BS fancie to rane a ieee 











' NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


eee 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 








) a 
TAYLOR’S DAVID, KING OF ISRAEL. David, 
King of Israel : His Life and its Lessons. By the 
Rev. WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D. 
the Broadway Tabernacle, New York City. 12mo, 
Cloth, $2.00. n 


DOUGLAS SERIFS OF CHRISTIAN 
ymns. 


yo 
Book and Selections. With Tnottal ‘Notes. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.75. Other volumes will shortly be issued. 
iil. 

HOPPIN’S LIFE OF ADMIRAL FOOTE. Life 
of Andrew Hull Foote, Rear-Admiral United 
States Nav of MASON HOPPIN, Pro- 
fessor in Yale ollege. With a Portrait and 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $3.50. 


+ 

BACON’S GENESIS OF NEW ENGLAND 
CHURCHES. The P| of the New England 
Churehes. By LEONARD BACON. With Llustra- 
tions. Crown Y 8v0, Cloth, $2.50. 

Vv. 

SMITH’S FRENCH PRINCIPIA. The French 
Fxinctete, Part-I. A First French Coarse, con- 
taining Grammar, Delectus, Exercise Book ana 
Vocabularies. Onthe same plan as Dr. Smith’s 
Principia Latina. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 

VI. 
CAMPAIGNING ON = OXUS AND THE 
LL O VA. A. MACGAHAN. 
‘with ¥en one Le he Crown 8yo, Cloth, 


Vil. 

LEWIS'S HISTORY OF GERMANY. A His- 
tory of ‘on Dr. B from _ the Earliest Times. 
Founded on Dr. DAvip as “History of 
the German People.” b ON T. Lewis. 
wa Maps and II astrat ons. Grown Svo, Cloth, 


Vill. 


MILL’S LOGIC. Revised Edition. A System 
Logic, Ratiocinative and Inductive: being c 
Connected View of the noiples of tion. iy 
and the eee = Lee = fic Aig wens 7 
JOHN STU from ae 
London edition. 8vo, Cloth. $3 Sheep, 


rx. 

GILLMORE’S PRAIRIE AND FOREST. Prairie 
and Forest: A Description of the Game of North 
America, with Personal Adven tures in their 
Pursuit. By PARKER GILLMORB (“ Ubique’”’). 
Ulustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY ! 


HARPER & BROTHERS New York. 


FARJEON’S The sine of No-Land. Illustrated. 
8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 


THE TREASURE HUNTERS. J GEORGE MAN- 
VILLE FENN. 8vo, Paper, 40 cents. 


JACK’S SISTER; or, True! to Her Trust. By Miss 
DoRA HAVERS. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


A SACK OF GOLD. By the fotaae of “ Joseph 
the Jew.” 8vo, Paper, 50cents 


mes. OLIPHANT’S Squire Arden. 8vo, Paper, 


6 cents. 
BLACKMOR®#®’S Lorna Dor Doone. 8vo, Paper, 75 cts. 
Miss CRAIK’S Sylvia's Choice. 8vo, Paper, 50 cts. 


o4Lem, A Tale of the Seventeenth Century. By 
D. R. CASTLETON. ome, ¢ Cloth, $1.25. 


Mrs. \ > aia 8 For Lo Love and Life. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 75 cents. 


TROLLOPPF’S Doctor Thorne. 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


PAYN’S The Best of Husbands. 8vo, Paper, 50 
eents. 


Popular Edition. 


DE MILLE’S The Li ve ng Link. Illustrated. 8v0, 
Paper, $1.00; Cleth, $ 


Miss BRADDON’S Taken at the Flood. 8vo, 
Paper, 75 cents. 


ROBINSON’S Second Cousin Sarah. 


Mlustrated, 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


ag hyp iy FL & ie, toe me wil send either 4 
the above works Pu ae prepaid, to 
es oe red. Ste on receipt of the 


Ge HAaRpPER’s CATALOGUE mailed free on re- 
cetpt of Ten Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN SQUARE. N. Y. 


CHRISTMAS BELLS for 1874. 
py and Make Ot to AIL) pve Wish y dey be Hap- 





hers 8 Sent Free on receipt 
one stamp by ADAMS @ Co., Pubs., Boston. 


Ttitastratoa stout MAGAZINE.—A Preiueny 
Dlustrated Monthly of Chalce = Sepaler Litera- 
A Premium te ev — Send 20 

= 5 tor a@ specimen and the hen um 
J.B. Lippincott & Co., Publishers, Phila. 











Union Dime Savings Bank, 


Nos. 396 & 398 CABAL | ST., corner Laight. 

Open daily from 10 to d Monday Bvgnings 5toT. 
A ver en million 

met Eight Hundred Tho 

rielish, Wrench interest cat nilowed. 


Books in rH 
NS J. ER areal tn 
Secretary. 


4 ARMOUR, 


STOCKSw23zytsEXCHANGE 
oP apna ees ena taal fez 
ene ang MU 


otias 
otherresponsible parties. 
all on Si Law one are conducted 
. Bankers and Brokers, 


Pun, PUMBRIDGE & 00. 








mo 
We get funds from the 
ties of yo 
fees Wea Co., Lawrence, Kan 
6 collections in Ruro: Drafts. Buy 


river, and may be able to 
7 to Daw 1S We: oquain ce. Send spe 
5 BLING & 4 Broke 
Fenn r: CO- ow York, ey 
i on tan Dre 
ee ticn aout to ang address. 
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SMALL INVESTMENTS, 





SAPS BOORE o OE Wile. Ae 


. 


Minister of 





CHOICE NEW BOOKS, 


CHILDHOOD SONGS. 
By LUCY LARCOM.. Fuliy illustrated. 16m9. 


This volume is entirely original, and mang of the 
poems appear now in print for the first time. Miss 
Larcom’s large sympathy with children and love 
for them lend an unusual charm to these Songs, 
making them very attractive to little people and 
no less to parents. Many pretty pictures, added to 
the healthful fascination of the “ Songs,’ make 
this a beautiful Holiday Gift-book. 


THE FLOWER PEOPLE. 

By Mrs. HORACE MANN. New Edition: With 
Illustrations by Mrs. Rose Hawthorne Lathrop. 
Square 2mo. $1 50. 

A handsome edition of an ingenious book in 
which the Anemones, Violets, Crocuses, Roses and 
other flowers tell many an engaging story to Mary, 
who loves them and thus wins their confidense 
and interest. Mrs. Lathrop’s illustrations add 
fresh beauty to the volume, and commend it asa 
choice gift-book for children. 


TENNYSON’S POETICAL 
WORKS. 


CrowN EDITION, from new plates, incorporating 
all the latest revisions and emendations made by 
the author, with some poems that have not been 
included in any previous American edition. A 
handsome, every way desirable library edition of 
the Laureate’s works. 2 vols. Svo. With Por- 
trait. $6. 


«JUST PUBLISHED: 
THE HANGING OF THE CRANE. 


By H. W. LONGFELLOW. Superbly illustrated. $5. 
“Nothing equal to them for ideal grace and 
charm. has grer before adorned an American 
book,”—New York Tribu: 
WHITTIER'S Hazel-Blossoms. $1 50. 

“Mr. Whittier never writes anything Eat, is not 

ps of a sweet. pure, upward-looking spiri 
eral Christian. 

TROWBRIDGE’S Emigrant’s Story. $1 50. 

* Whether describing homely scenes and char- 
acters, analyzing a @ne sentiment, sketching natu- 
ral scenery, or dealing with the purely IY tneginative, 
Mr. Trow ridge is a Bese graceful, finished and 
effective.”— Boston Gazette. 

NORA PERRY’S After the Ball. $1 50. 

“*Miss Perry has written lyrics which will live 
with the best of our contemporary literature.” — 
Senator Anthony of Rhode Isiand. 

HOLMES’S Songs of Many Seasons. $2. 

“ The vivid imagination, the eS wit, the sharp 
satire, the graceful diction, and the classic; taste, 
with which the writings of the author have made 
the American public familiar, appear here in the 
charm ay fresh and unstudied effusions.”’—College 
Ceura 


*,* For sale by Booksellers. . postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by the Publishers. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 
NOW READY! 


CHRISTMAS 
Anthems and Songs, 


FOR CHOIRS: 
BIGLOW & MAIN'S 


ANTHEM SERIAL 
No. 2. 


Containing New and Beautiful Anthems by 


MESSRS. 8. P. WARREN, J. MOSENTHAL, J. H. COR 
NELL, HENRY WILSON, and CARYL FLORIO. 


Five New Anthems for 25 Cts. 


Sent by Mail on reccipt of 25 Cents.. 
.FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS: 
BIGLOW & MAIN’S 


Christmas Annual 


No. 5. 


Five New Songs Written Expressly for 
Christmas Festivals. 





The “CHRISTMAS ANNUAL” has proved 
a@ great success; each ae number om 
eagerty looked for, and the sale has 
ioe . Over 50,000 of No.3 and 4 — 
d last year, and we believe No. 5 to be even 
better than they. 


Price, 5 Cts.; $4 per 100 copies. 
Sent by Mail on receipt of 5 Cents. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East 9th St, N. Y. 
91 WASHINGTON 8T., CHICAGO. — 


1 0 most prominent Sundsy-scho _ 


men ha have taken occasion warm] 
nike 
dentedly. commences “ts 


d the nday-School F in 
National Panday 
1874, be 
with 1 having met farther KB. 
ments in view. & sample copy and compare it 
with any other of fis kind, 
Sample copy, 10 cents. Per year, $1.50. 


Adams, Blackmer & Lyon Pub, Co., 
CHICAGO. 


ALBERT MASON, New York, 


ih. Saturda: > November sh, Pret. W. 
~— nous Masnye under a By Haig A Free 


vol. 12mo, 
panier sbeve monary 


ane Sein hed te eloeas Bolen ° 








Wilt 
Cc. 
Bonen 





FOUR CHOICE TALES. 


TOINETTE: A Talo of Transition. By 
Henky CauRTON. 12mo. 516pp. ° $1.50. 


“ Absolutely thriltin in qome of its si 

and delineations.”’ Mecee Bening J t= gaan 
icturesque, vivid, passionate story. 

cates ated to entertain and “ ty ~<A “the 

average novel reader will be de ted, a there 

is that in it which will attract thet most cu ltivated 

and fastidious.”—Cincinnati Times. 


THE CIRCUIT RIDER; 4 Tale of 
_the Heroic Age. By EDWARD EGGLEsTOn, 
author of “The Hoosier Schoolmaster,” 
etc., etc. 12mo. Illustrated by G.G. Wurre 
and Sou Eytrnce. Fancy Cover. $1 75. 


+ “The breezy freshness of the Western prairie 
blended with the refinements of literary culture. 
It is alive with the sound of rushing streams and 
the echoes of the forest, but shows a certain grace- 
ful self- ssession which betrays the presence of 
the artist’s power.” —N. Y. Tribune. 


MY WIFE AND I; or, Harry Hen- 
derson’s History. "By Mrs. H. B. Stowe, 
author of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, etc., etc. 
2mo. Extra cloth, stamped cover, $1.75. 
Illustrated by H. L. STEPHENS. 


“Mrs. Stowe has achieved an wabemmtes success 
in this her latest effurt.”-—Boston Journal. 


BRAVE HEARTS. A Novel. By Ros- 
ERTSON GRAY (R. W. Raymond.) 1 vol. 
mo. Cloth, $1.75. Illustrated. 


“ About as pure, breezy, and withal readable a 
story of American life as we have met with this 
long time.’”’—Congregationalist. 

“Its pictures of the strange life of these 4 
California days are. simply admirable, quite md 
good _ as anything Bret Harte has written.’ 
ary World. 


J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers. 
27% Park Piace, New York. 


“he the Author of the 
“WIDE WIDE WORLD.” 
THE FLAG OF TRUCE. A Tale............. e+ $1.25 
Uniform with ° ; 
THE LITTLE CAMP 
WILLOW BROOr a 
SCEPTRES AND CROWNS 1:25 
“A pleasantl eola story of a little girl with a 
Reppy ere tender religious nature—just such a 
APPY creation as Miss Warner knows 80 well how 
forth. Not an unnatural, solemn, dui, 
presehy character, but one that attracts all to it by 
ts inward sunshine and cheer.”’—Ilustrated Chris- 
tian Weekly. 
OLarrS 'S OF THE ROCK; Or, The Believer’s Ground 
f Confidence in Christ. By Dr. Macduff. $1.50. 
Just Published A CARTER & BROTHERS. 
cently Issued: 
CHRISTIANITY AND SOIENCE. By Dr. tige Holle Lab 
THE WHITE ROSE OF LANGLY. B aes tw =» 2 
THE SCOTTISH PHILOSOPHY. By 
Capeas THEOLOGY FOR THE pe 


ord 

— WONDER CASE. By Newto 
BS OUTWARD. A Tal 

Salen PRT. By Miss ‘Matthews 

A LAWYER ABROAD. By Henry Day 

HAUSSER’S PERIOD OF THE REFORMATION... 

GUTHRIE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Vol. I 


Books Make the Best Presents. 


Send for Patnam’s New Catalogue of Selections 
from Their Attractive Stock of English and Ameri- 
can Illustrated and Standard Books, Suitable for 
Presents and the Library. Many of these volumes 
are priced at extremely low rates, and customers 
ordering from a distance may depend upon Re- 
ceiving the ete Stock at the most moderate 
figures. 





3; 
co 4.00 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
4th Avenue and 23d Street, New York. 





ow To BE SAVED. By Rev.J.H. a. Brookes. 


57,000 issued. Cloth, ac 
[wblished 4 J. W. Mclutyre, No. as South 5 


St., St. Louis. 


VICK’S 
FLORAL GUIDE FOR 1875.. 


Paoblished Quarterly.—JANUARY NUMBER 
just issued, and contains over 100 PAGEs, 590 
ENGRAVINGS, descriptions of more than 500 of 
our best Flewers and Vegetables, with Dfrec- 
tions for Culture, COLORED PLATE, etc.—The most 
useful and elegant work of the kind in the trorid. 
—Only 25 cts. for the year. Published in English 
aniGerman. Address 

JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 








Sa" Worthy the attention of Teachers: as 
LABBERTON’S HISTORICAL SERIES. 
HISTORICAL CHART, 4 styles, $3.50, et. i.n8, F pio & $12.50. 
HISTORICAL OUTLINE: Sg ag as, $3.50. 
HISTORICAL QUESTIONS. sith de- 

scriptive Circular and ter: ms for én Pub- 
lished by Claxton, =. Hatfelinger, Phila. 


CLEARANCE case aees. Sept., mre. 
3rd 000 volumes Choice Standard Book 
Send 





@ per cent. less than Publishore® 


pres Catalogue. Free to any address. 

ESTES & LAURIAT, 

143 Washington St., Boston. 

THE TOLI-GATE! PRIZE PICT 5 
sent & free t ngenious work of art! § 
ones " t And, 40. ES yp in one. Ry ca 
5 and gem or peric gave stam 

. § E. C. ABBE uftato. nN. 


HENRY’S 
CAMPHOR IC#EK. 


For Chapped Hands, Chafed Skin, ete. 











A Most Reliable Preparation. 
. PRICE% CENTS PER BOX. \ __ 
JOHN F. ‘HENRY, CURRAN & CO. 
PROPRIETORS, 
- and 9 College Place, Now York. 
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E. RIDLEY ..2 4 
-, 309, 311, 311 1-2 Grand 
CLEARING 


Te make room foi 


HOLIDAY GOODS. 


N, 
¥. 


Handreds of = = FELT Ace Sore and 
CONGRESS. coe r pric: 
Finest Wool | FELT Nis Se , 63¢., Bo" and 85e. 
Amerionn ¥E T HATS 25c., 35c., 40c.’ Good assort- 
$ FRENCH FELTS, from ic. to #138, all 
colors and sha) apes. 
LADI ENGLISH BEAVER HATS {pr Prom- 
e, Dress, Ridi 166. ve $1 25, $ 
CHILDREN'S PLUS ELVES ATS, 25e., 
c., 50e., 63C., and Tc. aan rom $1 
TRIMMED BONNETS, Winter ashions $220, tS) 
$3 50, sat up. 
Suitable for Ladies, Misses, Infants, ed and 
Boys. Immense assortment. Below 
Manufacturer's cost. 3 
UNDERCARMENTS.- 
Ladies’ Chemises, 31c., 38c., 44¢., 6c. 4 
Drawers, Skirts, "Dressing-Gowns, Pillow Shams, 
Cloaks, Dresses, Robes, &c., everything desira- 
ble for Ladies, Misses, and Infants, very cheap 


BIRDS, FEATHERS. 


Ostrich Feathers and Ti S. in lic. . to $15 15. 
B — all sizes and prices. 45c., 50c., 75c., $1, 
Ww $2 530 each. 


SILKS, VELVETS. 

Gatcnes | Black Mignone, Se. 75e., why A 
Silks , 500. 8, G5¢ ard. 

500 viboes ‘of Colored Sik Velvets, 406. 30c.,65¢., 75c., 

NAVY BLUES, SEAL BROWNS, and Fifty other 

Cloth Shades, reneiea: from 1 to $3.75 per yard. 


Full lines and plen 
X10 pleces Black Silk Velvete, at $i 00, $1 75, #2, $2.50, 


RIBBONS. 
Al fils Gros a raine | 7, 8, 10, 12, lécts. 
sgt A pieces BA 7 ity S-inch’ Sash Ribbons, all silk, 
, 73, 8D 
20 cartons of Bash Ripboas at 25, 30, 38, 45ets, 


HOSIERY. 
For er Ladies, Misees and Children. Bargains 
— ana Gents’ Shirts and Drawers, We., 75c., 
Ping alit Scarlet, $1 25, $1 50 
ine quailty, Silk Ties, cleari Som 10c. to $3 each. 
Gente’ Ties, Scarfs, Bows, Coliars, Cuffs. 


Everything desirable in Men’s Furnishing 
Goods. 


HOLIDAY GOODS. 


Seyeral Hundred cases aiready 6 

Examine our Dolis, French and pened manufac- 

thiamine’ our jndestractible Dolls’ Heads, Dolls’ 
Bodies, Dolls’ Arm 


We cannot enumerate weitow. Stock increases daily, 
and we hope to have 


Full Assortment Ready this Week. 


We shall certainly exhibit one of the | 
Finest and Best Assorted, Stocks 
In this city. 


Our Prices are Always Right. 
Look at our Faney Goods Department, az 


KID CLOVES. 


1 Button, 250. and 45c. 
2 Button “Monogram,” new choses, Sie, 
ee line of Winter Kids and ‘Buck res in 


FURS. FURS. 


Examine our stock, It will repay inspection. 
Seal Skin Sacques, Muffs 
and Boas. 


Also, Fur Trimmings. 
"eh Ch White ¢ Coney & Sete, T5e., 90c., # up. 
Finer Goods equally 
GENTS’ SILK BRAVES DRESS HATS, $3.50, 
$4.00, $4.50; $5.00, $5.50, 


wee” FELT HATS, $1.00. $1.25, $1.00, 41.35, 
BOs AND YOUTHS FELT, VELVET AND 


Behe age CAPS, Sie, Toe. Be 
E RIDLEY. & SON, 


309, 811; 311% GRAND ST. 

62, 64, 66,.68, and 70 ALLEN 8T., 
FIFTH BLOCK EAST FROM THE BOWERY. 
Grand St. Cross-Town line of Cars passes the 

door, and connects with every city car and stage 
route going north and south. Six minutes’ ride 
from the corner of Broadway. 


EDEY’S CARBOLIC” TROCHES 


For the Throat, © 








. Among the various remedies for Goughs | pest 
none..enjoy a. higher reputation than | 
Epry’s CARBOLIC TrocuEs. This fact 
places them above the ordinary list of 
preparations. Invaluable to singers and 


public speakers. Sold every where. Price | 


% cents per box. 
John F,. Henry, Curran & Co., 


PROPRIBTORS, : -: 
8 and 9 College Place, New York. 


’ 


ENTREZ 
NOUS SERONS BIEN ENCHANTES DE VOUS VOIR! 
COMBINATION OF 


European Manufacturers. 
SPECIAL SALE AT RETAIL. 


HOLIDAY COODS. 


REMEMBER THE NUMBER. 
743 and 745 Broadway, 


OPPOSITE ASTOR PLACE. 


The greatest combination of Holiday Pres- 
ents that was ever exhi at any one store 
on this continent. 

Everything New, direct from European 
manufacturers, 

Manufacturers from PARIS contrib- 
uting Novelties, 
Manufacturers from WIENNA con- 
tributing Novelties, 
Menufacturers from LONDON con- 
tributing Novelties, 
and other cities of Europe. 
We Invite an Inspection of prices and the 


latest por elties just landed for the combina- 
tion o 


European Manufacturers. 











DOLLS. DOLLS. DOLLS. DOLLS. 
DOLLS. DOLLS. DOLLS. DOLLS. 
ae a 
DOLLS R. H. MACY & CO, 70¥8 

is TOYS 
DOLLS| PREPARING FOR TOS 
DOLLS HOLIDAY S.20%8 
DOLLS TOYS 


DOLIs|Display Next Week. Z 
T 








DOLLS OoYs 
DOLLS . TOYS 
DOLLS THIS WEEK \TOYS 
nee Clearing the entire establishment HOLS 
2 aS 
DOLLS'Great Reduction |'TOxs 
DOLLS} . TOYS 
re 
Oo: 4 
OES SEALSKIN CAPS 01s 
Wi jd 
DOLLS ere KIN CAPS TOYS 
DOLLS i TOYS 
Bg 
DOLLSEXTBA REDUCTION OF\,O¥8 
OLLS 25 per cent. TOYS 
DOLLS =“ pare : TOYS 
DOLLS|. ~ OoYs 


T 
DOT G|Parties "b "buying to sell ain, TOYS 
DOLLS\sritUTloNs: fv aris and IN: TOYS 
DOLLS leh hase oods forthe holidays, will| TOYS 
DOLLS fi 4 ae y batore eye ey ‘De. TOYS 
DOLLS |cember rush comes on. TOYS 
selected now for the/TOYS 


Goods 
DOLLS! holidays will be carefully packed TOYS 
DOLLS - + mace at any time de 


DOLLS| Descrrerrve CaTatocyrs/TOYS 
DOLLS pisned. | of "the " lowimanhant TOYS 
DOLLS )|on napplication T 
AGES by MAIL can be 4 
sent. for two cents for four TOYS 
ounces, and one cent additional ; 
DOLLS] tereot, unser fave pounds." TOYS 
of, r one ounds. 
DOLLS) divtiel Pos eee dit TOYS 


LLS Brooklyn, Jersey City, tants” TOYS 

Goods packed und shipped for| TOYS 

DOLLS any part ofthe country. T 
GRAND 

DOLLS |cENTRAL ESTABLISHMENT, 

DOLLS} 14th St. and Gth Avenue, 

DOLLS NEW YORK. 














DO TOYS 
CHILDREN’S SITEOONEY CAPS (with Bag DOLLS, TOYS. TOYS. TOYS. TOYS. 


DOLLS. TOYS. TOYS. TOYS. TOYS. 


Holiday Presents, 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


REQUEST SPECIAL ATTENTION TO THEIR 
STOCK OF 


DRESS GOODS 


On Fourth Avenue—Center Section. 


20 Cases Printed Tycoon Reps, Selected 
Qualities and Designs, only 20c. per yard. 

10 Cases Colored Alpacas, Choice Colors, at 
5c. per yard, worth 35c. 

10 Cases :28-inch Diagonal Twills at 35c.; 
cheap at 50c. . 

A Large Line of Plaids at 30c. per yard. 

K20 Cases Fast-Colored Prints at Sc. per yard; 
well worth 10c. 

10 Cases 4-4 Standard Prints, with Bands, 
New and Elegant Designs, at 12 1-2c. per yard; 
werth I8c. 

3 Cases GROS, ROMAN & CO,, Very Best Qual- 
ity French Percales, at 35c. per yard; well 
worth 45c, 





They have opened a Large Assortment of La- 
dies’ LAMBSKIN GLOVES, Choice Quality— 
1 Button, 50c.3 2 Button, 75c. perpair. 

500 Dozen Very Best Quality Paris-made 
Kid Gloves at $1 per pair. 


THESE WILL BE EXHIBITED ON THE 


Tenth Street Side of the Rotunda, 


LINENS, NAPKINS, TOWELINGS, 
Damask TABLE-CLOTHS, BLANKETS, 
LINEN SHEETINGS, FLANNELS, 
AND EVERY VARIETY OF 

Housekeeping and 
Housefurnishing Goods, 
AT UNPRECEDENTEDLY LOW PRICES. 








Broadway, Fourth Avenue, 


Tenth Streets. 


Ninth and 





Largest Assortment in 
THIS CITY OF 


Wool-Lined 
Arctic Overshoes, 
Rubber Boots 
And Shoes. 


D. HODGMAN & CO., 
Cor. Maiden Lane and Nassau St, 


J. CURLEY, 


Carriage Manufacturer, 


No. 244 State St., and 60, 62, 64, 66 and 
68 Boerum Place, Brooklyu, 


Repairing promptly attended to. 


ay . ang and 100 Slides for $100. 


Ear H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 
, Seeener opp. Metropolitan. CHROMOS and 
STEREOSOOPES AND VIEWS, GRAPHO- 
pata BS MEGALETHOSOUPES. ALBUMS AND PHO- 
TOGRAPHS OF CELEBRITIES. Pito-Lanters Slides 
a specialty. First premium at Vien 
ufacturers of Photographic "Materials. 


-LIFE PRESERVERS. 
Brooks's Cork Sole Boots and Shoes, 


recommended by all physicians. 
Largest assortment BOOTS AND SHOES in 
the City. 1,19 Broadway, cor. Twenty-ninth St. 
When you write quote Christian Union. 














LADIES’ FURS. 


“TT sai? aan” 








COOK & ALDRICH, 
(Opposite Old South Church,) 
145 and 147 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 


The Best psoad Try Itt! 


i. contains 
of new voontaine from 


ee works, 
a ‘ a 
eral hundred 
are 













of all News 








We call parliculas attention to. our} 





DePAnruenr OF THE INTERIOR. 
ENERAL LAND O) 


WASHINGTON, D. C., October » 1874. 
SALE or VALUABLE rn a KANSAS. 
t' dian 
Lands; em known 74 isi ih acren, Trast 
ints hed Pan ay Lands,” 





‘large. and: choice stock of FINE | scres, maxing © niga acres, | » 
SABLE and BEAL FURS, made in- oi Piatt ah go a eared Be River, ar sare 
to. LADIES’ SACKS, MUFFS, and now sold under the provisio of an Act ‘ 
BOAS. Sacks mode fo order. AU Lands" jae ee 4 args oe ap 
furs warranted first class, — i 

fens Fe ese aerate ieee 


ing en 
terest. .There are 235 of these settlers, who are 
entitied ———_- on these terms a total num- 
ogee dintes of the “Trust La and the 
“Diminished Reserve” are, for a period of one 
ear from the date of this Act namely. 
June e %3, 1875—sub; ~<a eur actual 
} arth et th e time ithe entry ry is made, and ie Te- 
siz pes cent. A. three ea ual annual payments, drawing 


lorenees. 
1 the lands not sold before June 23, 1875, in the 
manner above tcated may be sold, in amounts 
not to exoced ont one pe ae | = eizty acres te 4 
on, 

ana | 0 make te sone-fourth at at ‘the ae tite of the 
, an remain 

yo mg Whore 


re 7, ol nd will be re- 
quired to pia 44 je again’ 

f the finest cultural 

These cmbrace helt apy AS eeeeth totes one 





§ Boece of the 
camissioner of the in Ar 


Lg oe 
Land Gace or the 


Entre. Woshington. 0. Gave pitt furnish CO; 


sniovins gpiaieh the snae 


REG ERIS 


Sr EUPE co. svums exmrs 
CO., 3 Union Square, 





y f 





Holiday Presents. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


HAVE JUST RECEIVED and OPENED 


1 Case of REAL INDIA CAMEL’S HAIR 
SHAWLS, among which are some VERY 
CHOICE and ELEGANT, SUITABLE FOR 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 

3 Cases PLAIN POULT DE SOE 
SILKS, in DARK BLUE, PRUNE, SEAL 
BROWN, PLUM, and OTHER CHOICE COL- 
ORINGS, commencing at $1.50 per yard and 
upward. 

5 Cases EXTRA QUALITY GROS GRAIN 
SILKS, 24 inches wide, $1.50 per yard up- 
ward. 

1 Case BLACK & WHITE STRIPES, 
NEW DESIGNS, at $1.25 per yard ; good 
value for $1.75. 

2 Cases LATEST PARISIAN CAMEE’S 
HAIR SUITINGS, the LATEST NOVEL- 
TIES. 

1 Case of HEAVY BEAVER SACQUES, 
EMBROIDERED with silk and jet, unmade, 
EXCESSIVELY CHEAP. 

They have also REPLENISHED all THEIR 
POPULAR STOCKS with FRESH GOODS at 
PRICES LOWER THAN EVFR. 





A Visit of Inspection will Amply 
Repay. 


Broadway, Fourth Avenue, Ninth & 
Tenth Streets, 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO, 


Broadway, Corner 19th St., 
Will exhibit, on MONDAY, Nov. 23, 


3,000 Dress Patterns of. 
MERINOES, 
CASHMERES, 
EMPRESS CLOTHS, 
SERGES, 

PLAIDS, 

CALICOES, &c., &c. 
onte tees’ RIRROR ot SUNPOMS af Bang 
yoy a Cc LIST MAS AND NEW Ves 

IMPORTANT SALE. 

or 
FALL AND WINTER 


DRESS FABRICS. 
Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Will continue to offer additional attractions in 
their POPULAR DEPARTMENTS of 


Plain and Fancy Wool Dress Goods. 


GENUINE 


FINE FURS, 


of every description, new in stock. 
FOR LADIES, MISSES AND CHILDREN. :' 


FUR TRIMMINGS, 


Fur Lap and ‘Gantngs Robes, 
Foot Muff, &o,, &. 


Broadway, ‘Caner 19th St.) ~. 
LACE CURTAINS. 


CREAT BARGAINS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO.. 
Are offering 
Extraordinary Inducemente \ 


CURTAINS, 


Swiss, Guipure, and Nottingham, 
Far Below Cost of Importation. 
En oadway, Corner 19th St. 3 
Established in 18. $ 

R. H. ALLEN & CO. 
Agricultural Implements, Machines, 
Seeds and Fertilizers, joe 
189 AND 191 WATER BrREer, or P. 0. BOX'S6,. 
NEW YORK CITY. cog 
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Scientific any Sanitary. 


CORUNDUM. 


‘HIS mineral, when it occurs in blue crystals, 
is known as sapphire; when pink or red, as ruby. 
It consists of nearly pure aluminum, and the varieties 
not precious as gems are valued under the names of 
corundum and emery, for their superior hardness, by 
virtue of which they can be employed in polishing or 
reducing to powder all substances save the diamond. 
Corundum or its gems have until recently been looked 
for in mountain torrents or beds of alluvial gravel. 
An impure variety occurs at the Chester mine in West- 
ern Massachusetts; and a very remarkable deposit was 
discovered in 1864 by Colonel C. W. Jenks, of St. Louis, 
near the head waters of the Tennessee, in Southwestern 
North Carolina, at a place known as the Culsagee Co- 
rundum Mine, Macon County. Here the corundum 
ocours in beds associated with ripidolite and between 
strata of serpentine. The largest crystal known was 
taken from one of these veins, and is now the property 
of Professor Shepard, of Amherst College. It weighs 
312 pounds. The most interesting feature of this de- 
posit is the discovery in the veins of vuggs or geodes 
containing dark green chlorites in which are crystals 
of corundum, sometimes blue and white, and, in a few 
instances, of ruby color. None of those hitherto found 
were perfectly transparent, except such as were color- 
less; but there can be no doubt that they are the true 
gems. Some of the large ones, indeed, have been 
broken up, and portions of superior purity and color 
cut for setting. The association of chromic iron in the 
serpentine with the aluminous minerals of this deposit, 
taken in connection with the similar occurrence of this 
substance in the clay and gravel deposits of Ceylon, 
whence the best sapphires of the world have come, 
lead Mr. Sorby to attribute the color of the ruby and 
of the green sapphire to chromium. He suggests that 
the blue sapphire could be colored by protoxide of iron 
or possibly uranium. This interesting discovery in 
situ of gems which have only hitherto been found in 
a water-worn state is described in the Popular Science 
Monthly for February, 1874, and more particularly in 
the Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society of 
London for August. The theories of Judge Mitford, 
of Ceylon (one of the leading authorities) as well as 
_ those of Buffon, Baker, Bruce, Hamlin and others, 
concerning the origin of these gems, will have to be 
revised and corrected in view of the new evidence fur- 
nished by the results of Colonel Jenks’s operations in 
North Carolina. This gentleman, now residing at 
North Brookfield, Mass., would be glad to hear of 
newly discovered American localities of corundum. 











PHOTOGRAPHING AT THE BOTTOM OF THE 
SEA. 


R. NEUMAYER has recently exhibited to the 
Geological Society of Berlin a photographic ap- 
paratus to determine the temperature and the direc- 
tion of the deep ocean currents. The invention com- 
prises a copper case hermetically ciosed, and furnished 
with an exterior appendage resembling a rudder. 
Within this case a thermometer and compass are en- 
closed, each in a glass vessel containing traces of bitro- 
gen gas. The apparatus is completed by a small 
electric battery. When this apparatus, attached to a 
sounding line, is caused to descend into the sea, the 
action of the current upon the rudder determines the 
position which it assumes. The direction of the cur- 
rent is thus .indicated by the relative position of the 
needle and the rudder, while the temperature of the 
vicinity isshown by the thermometer. But in order that 
these indications may be read at any desired spot in 
the ocean depths, it is necessary to fix them at, the mo- 
ment required. <A leaf of photographic paper is placed 
in a-proper position next. to the glass vessel containing 
the-instruments: When- it is desired to obtain the 
reading of the instruments, au electric current is sent 
through thé nitrogen gas contained in these vessels. 
This produces a very intense violet light capable of 
acting chemically upon the photographic paper for a 
time sufficiently long to reproduce the shadows of the 
needlé and ‘of thé column of mercury. At the end of 
three minutes, it is claimed, the operation is finished, 
the apparatus may be brought to the surface, and the 
paper being removed from it presents a record of the 
conditions-observed in depth, 





COAL AS A RESERVOIR OF POWER. 


CCORDING to the modern philosophy of the 
conservation of energy and the mechanical 


equivalent of heat, the force developed by the com-. 


bustion of coBl was derived originally from the sun; 
or, in other words, the heat of the solar rays absorbed 
by growing plants has been stored in the remains of 
these plants as potential energies, which the combus- 
tion of the coal again sets free. According to the re- 
cent paper by Mr. Robert Hunt, the British Commis- 
sioner of Mining Statistics, one pound of pure coal 
yields theoretically, combining with oxygen, an energy 
equal to the work of lifting 10,808,000 pounds one foot 
high. The quantity of beat necessary to raise the 
temperature of a pound of water one degree is equiy- 
alent, in mechanical work, ‘to raising 772 pounds one 
foot, or, in the. usual phrase, one heat unit is 772 feet 
pounds. A pound of coal purning should yield 14,000 





English units of heat. The French unit of heat hasa 
different value, because the kilogramme, the meter, 
and the centigrade degree are employed instead of 
pounds, the foot and the Fahrenheit degree. 

The heat thus known to be available in coal is by no 
means wholly utilized. A pound of pure coal should 
evaporate 13 pounds of water; but in practice, even in 
the best boilers, it does not evaporate four pounds. 


Publishers’ Department. 


NEw YORK, NOVEMBER 25, 1874. 




















EXPIRATIONS.—LOooOK AT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THE 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THE MONEY FOR 
RENEWAL AT LEASZ TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 








‘GOOD THINGS, EASILY GOT. 


N another column our readers will find a list 
of ‘Some Good Books on very easy terms,” by 
which they will see how readily they may by the small 
effort of getting a few subscribers to the CHRISTIAN 
UNION, or PLYMOUTH PuLPIT, or both, possess them- 
selves Of some unusually attractive and successful 
books.: 

Bear this in mind: ary offer made for the CHRISTIAN 
Union holds good also for PiuymoutH PuLPiT, and 
any subscription for the two together at $5.75 will be 
entitled to the same premiums as two separate sub- 
scriptions at $3 each (or $6). 

Next week we shall announce a full and complete 
list of most desirable premiums, which we shall offer 
to our subscribers for working for the paper. If you 
have a good thing yourself try to get it for your neigh- 
bor too; and in this case you will not only do him a 
favor, but do yourself a substantial service. 


ta Look out for the array of premiums ! 3 








MR. BEECHER’S. SERMONS. 


LYMOUTH PULPIT, the weekly pamphlet 
issue of Mr. Ellinwood’s renowned reports of Mr. 
Beecher’s sermons in Plymouth Church, is a publica- 
tion that has had a steadily growing welcome All over 
the world. In the British Quarterly Review for last 
month a notice of Mr. Beecher’s Lecturcs on Preaching 
contains this passage: 

“We are amazed at the fertility, freedom, and strength 
which the lecturer displays. Here, as everywhere, he is the 
preacher of the Plymouth Church, the rich spontaneous spir- 
itual Giscourser, pouring forth the wealth of a great creative 
mind, and the religious love and humanity of a deep and tender 
heart. Like the greatest minds of history, he stands humbly 
before God, and finds the most affluent nutriment for his 
genius in the things of God and Christ. 

“With wisdom that rarely fails, with wit that cannot be 
restrained, with strong common sense and devout feeling, he 
pours forth the treasures of his thought.” 

Thousands of the readers of the CHRISTIAN UNION 
take also the PiymMovurH Putprt, and “ yet there is 
room.” The subscription price of the publications is 
the same, $3 each. But the two will be sent to any one 
address for $5.75. Any of the premiunis offered for 
the CHRISTIAN UNION in the above article, “‘ For 1875,” 
will be given also with PiymoutrH Putrit on the 
same terms—namely, 50 cents and the announcement 
of choice at the time of subscribing. 


FOR 1875! 


N getting ready for another year THE CHRIS- 

TIAN UNION comes.to its readers with new and 
fresh attractions, as well as a continuation of the old 
ones. 

A paper may hardly speak of itself-editorially; but 
it is permissible that the Publishers draw the attention 
of its readers:to points which the Kditors might mod- 
estly decline to mention. 


The Paper. : 


Tue Curistmay Untoy has from the beginning 
aimed to be a welcome family visitor, and the thou- 
sands of letters received every year from subscribers, 


who, writing for the business of acknowledging receipt |- 


of their premium pictures, take pains to say how 
much they enjoy and prize the paper, bring constant 
evidence that it has won a warm welcome in multi- 
tudes of households. 

Besides Mr. Beecher’s general direction of the paper, 
and his editorial contributions, and “ Lecture Room 
Talks” (Ellinwood’s reports of his familiar prayer- 
meeting discourses), the “CHRISTIAN UNION” offers 
its readers a wealth of other attractions. It always 
has under way a story by some favorite author, hav- 
ing thus far published serially Mrs. Stowe’s “ My Wife 
and I,” Miss Alcoti’s ‘“‘ Work,”’ Edward Eggleston’s 
“Circuit Rider,” and Robertson Gray’s “ Brave 
Hearts,” and having now in course Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe’s new novel, “‘ We and Our Neighbors,” 
~—a most charming specimen of her best style. The 
story has been running since last May, and to all new 
subscribers to the paper before i 1, 18975, will be 
sent an 2Uustrated all the 
back chapters up to date of salieecigtion. 
as an inducement to your friends to subscribe, you 


may tell them that they will receive the paper Freg 
from the time of subscription to January, 1875. 

Mrs. Stowe’s admirable serial will run for a-while 
during 1875, and at its close will be followed by another 
by a well-known brilliant author, whose name will be 
duly announced. There are given also every week a 
constant succession of interesting articles from eon- 
tributors in every religious denomination (it is a Chris- 
tian paper but not a sectarian journal), and from the 
brightest and best popular writers of America and 
England popular articles, and thoughts for scholarly 
minds, cheice original poems, tales, household affairs, 
matter to interest youth, and even the little folk. 


Monthly Ilustrated Numbers. 

For next year a new feature is to be introduced, 
The first number of each month will open with a beau- 
tifully illustrated article by some recognized favorite 
writer; the topics to be treated will be of special in- 
terest, not confined to the useful, nor yet to the mere- 
ly pleasing, but taking in such a range as can here but 
be suggested : — Fiction — Illustrated Tales; Music— 
for Church and for Home; Poems, etc.; Landscape 
Gardening; Church Architecture; Domestic Archi- 
tecturé and Decoration; Science, in several different 
departments, by eminent men; and so on. The aim 
will be to give the very best matter, and the very apt- 
est and most brilliant illustration that can be had. 
More detailed announcement of this feature will be 
given very shortly, but our readers may rely upon it 
as being new, good, and in itself a most interesting and 
attractive series of articles and illustrations. 


Premiums to Subscribers, 


As to premiums, which seem to have become an 
almost necessary adjunct to periodical subscriptions, 
we offer a selection from our list—the following: 

1, THE EastrerR Cross; a very delicate and beautiful 
cross-and-flower piece, a picture which for delicacy of 
conception and harmony of color is most rare. The 
subject is a beautiful one: an old moss-grown cross, 
symbol of the Saviour’s earthly work and death, 
stands in the gray dawn of resurrection morning, 
wreathed with vines and clusters of violets and pure 
lilies-of-the-valley—the flowers and foliage of early 
spring, symbols of the new life. Asa whole, the pict- 
ure is an exquisite expression in natural objects of 
the central thought of the New Testament, and will 
receive a warm welcome from those who love the 
Book. This is a large Paris-printed oil chromo (size 
124% x 16% inches), which sells for $5.00 in the art- 
stores, and is an instant and universal favorite. 2. 
Our Boys: The Dinner, and The Nap; a pair of fresh* 
and charming boy-pictures. The two boys are thereat 
article! One is brimming over with mischief, his 
merry eyes dancing with fun at the antics of his pet 
dog; the other, a lovely face,—the pretty head fallen 
over on his arm, is sunk in the depths of a sweet and 
sound boy-slumber, while sly puss is making free with 
his dinner. French oil chromo; original painted ex- 
pressly for the subscribers to the CHRISTIAN UFi0N. 
8. OuR Ginis: Wide Awake and Fast Asleep; a pair, 
with which the CHRISTIAN UNION has already bright- 
ened 180,000 American homes.. They are a genuine 
inspiration. 4. MARSHALL’s WASHINGTON; one of 
the most splendid steel engravings ever made; 
called by Huntington, President of the Academy 
of Design, “ truly a master-piece of the engraver’s 
art.” This is already a famous plate.’ Edward 
Everett said of it that it “ placed Mr. Marshall 
at once by the side of the great masters of his art’; 
Gustave Doré wrote to him a letter of congrat- 
ulation on its completion, and called him “the un- 
doubted master of art in America’’; and George 
Bancroft, the great historian, said that this portrait 
of Washington was ‘“‘the only one that is perfectly 
satisfactory.” It is, indeed, a brilliant and most beau- 
tiful piece of engraving. The CHRISTIAN UNIOn pur- 
chased the plate three years ago, and it is in splendid 
condition for printing. 

Any one of these premiums will be mailed, carefully 
packed, post-paid, to the address of any subsoriber 
_who, at the time of subsertbing, shall indicaté his 
choice, and send 50 cents besides fhe subscription price, 
to defray expenses of mounting, packing, postage, etc. 
The subscription price of thé Christian when is % 


per ‘annum. 
Postage. ; 

Please note that, in addition to all subscription mon- 

-eys, must be sent with each subscription 20 cents, to 
prepay the postage of the paper for the year. This is 
in accordance with the new United States law, which 
makes all postage payable in advance at the mailing 
Post-Office in New York, instead of at the receiving 
} Post-Office of the subscriber’s residence. 

All moneys and orders must be sent to J. B. Ford & 
Co., Publishers, No. 27 Park Place, New York; and all 
remittances must be made either by check, draft, or 
Postal money order, as currency is liable to be lost in 
the mails, and is at the risk of the sender. 

—____ 


In CHANGING AN ADDRESS it is necessary to send the 
OLD as well as NEW address. The change cannot be made un- 
‘Jess this is done, and it will be well always to cut from the 
paper the little yellow printed address-label, and paste it on 
the letter of instructions. In order to prevent the loss of 
papers, it will be well to notify the office at least ten days be- 





fore the contemplated change, as the mail lists oneal 
that much in.advance,of each issue, . 
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MUSIC, é&e. ARTHUR'S MARK YOUR CLOTHING! STEAMERS. 

JOST PUBLISHED: _ | Mlustrated Home Magazine, | nas moc yore titant ip sneer to an] (ONARD LINE.—BSTABLISHED 1846, 

P ILANO at HOME. jimee Pe. ms ° ansonanitaiiebe PEN, the view Ry ve the chances of 


A large collection of the best 
FOUR-HAND PIECES 
FOR THE PIANO-FORTE. 


No book is better fites for “Home” Musical | PeOP 


ge a lay the 
easier duets. Advanced nlaye hers 
need not to be told that preotice 4 with four bands 
is the v best ire “ time” and *‘ certain- 


bute continual p iil Sheet masic size. In boards, $2.50; 
yet 
cloth 46.00; fall mile, $00 





For Owirs: THE LEADER. Price $1.38. For Sing- 
ing Schools: THE SONG MON. 'H, 75 cts. 


THE EMERSON METHOD 
FOR REED ORGANS. 


oclug EMERSON and W. 8. B. MATTHEWS. 


Wasy and progressive sonoma, 6 scales, studies, 
mh ..] interludes, quartets, songs, and other 
= in protest aon All well arranged by skillf 








for Choirs: PERKINS’S ANTHEM BOOK. $1.50. 
For Quartet Choirs: THOMAS’S QUARTETS. $2.50, 


Specimen copies sent post-paid for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


- CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway, N. Y. 


to uire 
ce in the “Piano at Home ” is nothing ical in th 


c| BUTTERICK’S 


Brig 

pane chat 8 
upto theadvan “4 
thought of 


z | 875 Ms rank with hb the lead 


most in- 
porteaie of the dey” It it ~ on the side 
Trance and true Christian morality, What- 
urtful to society it condemns without fear 
or favor, and makes i felt in the homes of the 

ie as a power for good. 
Magazine of 


THE GREAT HOUSEHOLD Aattrice %s 


more thoroughl identiged wit with the Seone in 
their bye Bocial Lif than any other period- 


country. 
¥ “ DEBORAH NC NORMAN : Sam tine 


A new serial sony by T. 8. ARTHUR will 
be con commenced in January. 
or, THE CABINS 


FIFTY | YEARS 5 AGO Sa ea ” 


fresh 
in new and wet ie wousunl foteres 


“THE STORY, TELLER.” 2 


be rig Wee or three serials will be given Guring 
the year. 


NEWEST PATTERNS for 


4c. The Domhinetion. in a neat wood case 
like cut, 756. Coa of Se Deeeeits, Stationers 
and Newsmen. 


STODDARD & CO., 
Northampton, Mass. 


Cc. F. A. HINRICHS, 


(late W R,) 
Imports and deals at Wholesale and Retail in 


China and Glass, 
Clocks, Bronzges, 


TOYS AND GAMES, 
Archery, Croquet, Cricket Goods, Etc. 
ALSO 








The Kleeman’s Celebrated Study or Read- 
ing Lamps, Chandeliers, Etc. 


A large display of Holiday Geeta as usual, ready 
for selection about Ist Deeembe: 


29, 31 and 33 none Place, 
Corner of Church Street, (up stairs), New York. 





ladies’ and children’s d 
are given by special arrangement every month. 


waHE. LION IN LOVE,” *iagorrep 


TERRUPTED 
” two | 


ape and splendid remium en- 
gravings. One of se is sent free to every sub- 


$2 50 272 a poor ia is te putce of “ ARTHUR’S ILLUS- 
‘ MAGAZINE. In clubs: 
copies for #6; $6; tan and ¢ one e extra to 


ens er up of club, 





GOSPEL SONGS. 


A Seng Setting of 


GOSPEL TRUTHS. 


By P, P. BLISS, 


For Revivals, Praise Meetings and 
Sunday-Schools. 


It is offered as being the MOST POWERFUL set 
of Songs for Revivals and Praise Meetings ever 
published. As wHl be noticed, it contains Songs 
that have acquired a world-wide popularity and 
influence. Besides these will be found many NEW 
AND EQUALLY GOOD Songsand Hymns for the 
Sunday-School by this most popular author. 

An examination will convince any one interested 
that “GOSPEL SONGS” is a work of more than 
ordinary merit. 


Price 35 cents ; $3.60 per dozen. 


Specimen Copy for examination mailed, post- 
paid, on receipt of 30 cents. 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH &CO., Cincinnati 0. 
ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR. 








Wine, Wife and S0ng............cceeeeees by Strauss, 
A py Circle Gai pebisdsces Evscedcdocoesed Strauss. 
de Madam Angot..........cscccsseees Wi 
ith ike. . Ed. Strauss. 
Let's = Gay, — coeds 
lin tm gickstep.. . -Rublee. 
ere the Citro: 3 oe 8 
Who's is atmy aa. eareeccce Osborne. 
Anni i Mns005saesebeenscosocesconcs qnoscciesabans Abt. 
Why throw can ale money on ‘h-priced Masie, 
when ect from our e of 
pieces? Any 2 Half-Dim of e Series 
led on receipt of One Dollar. Sold by ‘all book- 


be ordered through newsdealer. 
- Bend stamp for Catalogue. =e bine 


BENJ. W, HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
UPHAM’S 
HAIR GLOSS 


AND 
CURLING FLUID. 
iteparts a beautiful gloss to the hair, 








promotes its growtb, renders it soft and |- 


‘silky, prevents it-from falling off, KBEPS 
“IT IN Curb, and removes Seurt and 
“Dandruff from the Scalp. 
A trial: will convince the. most skep- 
‘tical of its virtues. 


EB Sent biy Express, freight to be pata b 


‘by those who order. 
Cannot be sent by mail. Price 50 cents 
a bottle. For sale everywhere. 


John F. Henry, Curran & Co., 
PROPRIETORS, 
8 and 9 College Place, New York. 


PHELPS, DODCE & CO.,/* 
IMPORTERS OF 
Fin Plate, Sheet Iron, ye Block Tin, 


Cliff St., between John and Fulton, 
‘NEW YORK. 


) bien SAVED. 

















added to each. su subscription for prepeyment of 

nm ~ Erqpeymes oO 
tage for the he year. re dpeamen re 15 cents, 
in currency or 


Tg. Se pre es & SON, , 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





ABSIT il 
0 P| U M oe oy HAS Co lily 
and sure 7 Remed y- 


NO CHARGE 
for treatment until cured, Call on or address 


DR. J. C. BECK, 
112 John Street. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


HENRY’S 
CARBOLIC SALVE. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


The wonderful celerity with which this 
combination of Carbolic Acid with other 
soothing and Curative Emollients acts, 





is something akin to the marvelous. 


It is with pride that the proprietors 
eall attention to the gratifying fact that 


8. | Physicians give it the highest meed 


of praise, 


uss. } and use it and prescribe it in their prac- 


tice. 
NEw YORK, Dec. 22, 1869. 
JOHN F, HENRY, Esq.: 

Your CARBOLIO SALVE proves an excellent arti- 
cle, and I thank you for it. This is another evi- 
dence of the great value of the discovery of Car- 
bolic Acid. Yours truly, Gro. B. LINCOLN, 

Pres’t Board of Health. 


Price 25 cents per box. 


JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO, 


PROPRIETORS, 


8 and 9 College Place, New York, 


FURNITURE 
At 204, 206 and 208 East 27th 8t., 
- > 8@ door east of Third Ave.. 


IRVING & SON, 


For matty youre : for tlie whole- 
sale P sig — , have opened in their new 


and spacious warerooms 
witore {hey {atend eeping a 
Furniture, Uphotatery, &c., 


B~ | Jaan f th @ best wr alit a 
article of the , ani 
edu at the idwest possible pri $ y 


STOVES, RANGES, FURNACES. 


5 Specialities of particular merit, 
besides a — roe ah of all sorts: 


fiead, = levated Oven Ra: 
wlin War Warming © oset,—beautiful and eff 


vi Sweet, Home, eetahie.) eset 
m i enecand. Base Bure 
ae pie 








grate (nothing 
ph 5 


oF 
This. Pace dhaust ore are guy 
to see it. 


earls Wierloeding stoves 
time e 


for quick aad 


CODEY’S LADY’S BOOK 


Offers to and = give to every Subscriber, wheth- 
er Pingle or a Club, who o peys in advance for 

1875, and Ay direct to this o' 

Copy of “THE RESCUE,” 

the Handsomest Chromo ever offered. 

r annum. For Awe contain 

ubs, etc., address L. A. GODEY, N 

and Chestnut 8ts., ** htiadelphia. Pa 


COMSTOCK’S 
RATIONAL FOOD 


For Invalids and Infants is highly rec- 
ommended by Prof. Wm. A. Hammond, 
M.D., late Surgeon-General U.S. A., 162 
West 34th Street; Prof. H. B. Sands, 
M.D., 5 East 13th Street; Prof. J. M. Car- 
nochan, M.D., 14 East 16th Street; Dr. 
Agnew, 394 Fifth Avenue; Dr. Sayre, 


Term: 
terms . 
Cor. Simth 





Fifth Avenue and 30th Street; and many | 1st 


others. Price, large size, 65 cents; small, 
35 cents. 


JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & C0., 


Wholesale Agents, 
8 and 9 College Place, New York. 


IMPERIAL GRANUM. 
THE GREAT MEDICINAL FOOD. 


This justly celebrated DIETETIC Preparation is, 
in composition, principally the GLUTEN derived 
from the White Winter Flint Wheat Cereal, a solid 
extract, the invention of an eminent Chemist. 

It has not only been highly recommended, but 
certified to by a large number of Chemists and 
PHYSICIANS—representing a very high degree of 
medical science—as the 


SAFEST, MOST ACCEPTABLE AND RELIABLE 
FOOD 








for the growth of Infants and Children, and for 
Mothers lacking sufficient nourishment for their 
offspring. 

—— those parations made from animal or 
¥ vines me matter, whie Phish are liable to ae the 

rain an tate _~J 2. ET, embraces 
in its elementary composition— 
That which makes Strong Bone and Muscle. 

That which makes Flesh and Blood. 


That which is Kas. Digestion 
That which is Kind and Friendly to the 


Brain. 
And that which Acts as a Preventive of 
Disorders incidental to Child- 


It would be difficult to conceive of anything in 
pod or Dessert m ip cope and saitctons, or 


ourishing an peren::thening as 
fa ibealek room. ee Tie’ arg excellence, exper: 
a general de oe been incontestibly 


éirculars f: ere Oe Dinggists 
generally, and at the wholesale deve i) 


- CARLE & STRONG, - 


~ "453 Water Street, New York. 


Say you saw this advertisement in this paper. 
Circassian Hair Oil. 


A Matchless Toilet Article, warranted to 
compel a Luxuriant Growth of Hair and 





to render it Silky, Soft, Glossy and) 


Scurfiess. 


Circassian Hair Restorative, 


for Preventing the Withering of the 
Hair, Restoring its Original Color, when 
Gray, and infusing Life, Vigor and 
Beauty into the fibers, irrespective of 
age or of previous injury by neglect or 
maltreatment. 

Price $1 per Bottle. ; 


hae: F. Henry, Curran & Co., 


PROPREETORS, 





S and 9 College Place, New York. 





With 
collision the Steamers of this Line will take a spec- 
ified coarse for a the year. 
New whe, outward ‘passag o from Gocenstonn, 00 4 
ew York or Bos' oO je 
at 43 deg. lat., Sergei * Ge 7, 
ward passage, cro: 


On the hom crossing the 
of 80 deg, at 42. or nothing to the north of 42 deg. 


THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROY- 
AL MAIL STEAMSHI Fe. 
between Liverpool, Boston gad mew 2 ek. calling 


r, twi 
forkug gnc after "April. fat, twie twiee a yeok ten Bose 
ight or passage apply 


C. "G. FRANCKLYN, ye, 
4 Bowling Green, N. ¥. 


PACIFIC MAIL 
STEAMSHIP LINE. 


To California, Japan, and China, 


via Panama. 
¢ magnicen’ ete of Enis Hipe, 00 
 SaNHY 





ne Aca hSaee ty Of BAMA MA tea 
an 7 if Vi 
Pier penne of Canal 8t.. B orn. River, Ne York, . 
Y, “one 
necting vs ashe GA the C TED AE. $0 Steamers 


FOR SAN FRANCISCO, 


and also for Pacific Coasts of Mexico, Central 
American , States, and for Guayaquil, Callao, Vale 
patho — en lendid Steamers leave San 
Francisco for _— ama, Hong Kong and Shang- 


hai, every Sorts 
NES OF PASSAGE: 
(Including ma. —. d all necessaries for the 


New York to San Francis0o, oo. 8 $100, D srgoms curgnty. 
San Francisco ge Yo koheme, 
San Francisco to Hong K: halt #108 ¢ or ~% 
Children under 12 years, fare; under 6 years, 
quarter fare; under 2 years, free. 
A competent pounds on ny 
One qunaces pe nssage Hickets 
For areigh ckets, or a - 
Ry -- mn, &! ce, on the wharf, 
of en Canal Bt vp yen River, Now Fou 
Up SATO ctor. i i". a 
ONLY DIRECT LINI LINE TO FRANCE, 


THE GENERAL TRANSATLANTIO COMPA. 
NY’S MAIL STEAMSHIPS BET 
YORK AND HAVRE, CALLING AT B 
The splendid vessels on this favorite oute for 





the Continent eing more southerly than an 
followe® —h pier No. Lt) North River, as 3 
ollow; 
IRE, | Someors kesesceentl Saturday, Nov. 14, 
oh eh seeesesseed Saturday, Nev. 
PRYOw Op ARIS, | ot turday, Dec. 





on tr: TN GO GOLD (incl 
-$125 | SECOND... .$75 | THIRD.. 
L at reduced rates. 
Am 
both y an 
forts of qrossing ce Channel, besides saving time, 
trouble an fe and ipense 
ENZIB, AGENT, 55 Broadway. 


Pratt’s Astral Oil. 


eonemerend SAFE! ! 
Perfectly Odoriess ! 











ALWAYS UNIFORM. ILLUMINATING QUALITIES 
SUPERIOR TO GAS, 


Burns in any lamp without danger of exploding oe 
taking fire. Manufactured expressly to 
displace the use ot highly vola- 
tile and dangerons oils. 





ITS SAFETY under EVERY pessible 
‘TEST, and ite perfect burning 
qualities, are proved by its 
continued use in ever 


500,000 Families ! 


While no accident, directly or indirectly, has ever 
occurred from burning, storing, or handling it. 





The many imitations and counterfeits of the Astral 
Oil that have been thrown unsuco 
ou the market is further 


PROOF OF ITS SUPERIOR MERIT. 


THE ASTRAL 


Has now aworld-wide poyiow as the SAFEST 
and BEST. The 


wre, Compute and Fre) Comniio 


Rooemment it as the best ‘Safeguard when) 
Lamps are used, 


CHAS. PRATT & CO. 


ESTABLISED 1770. 
108 Fulton Street, New York. 


STEAM HEATING 


FOR 

Factories, Public and Private ' 

Buildings. ; 

IRON PIPES AND FITTINGS FOR STEAM, 
WATER AND GAS. 


RUTZLER & IVES, 
Neo. 135 Centre Street. . . . New York. 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 
Asbestos Materials. 
ROOFING, had ieraree, 


THING, & 
rata'a 38 _ Bole and Patentee tee Manutacuurer 
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CHURGHU EQUIPMENT. 


MENEELY & “IMBERLY, 
BELL FOUNDERS, Trévs N. Y. 


Manufacture a superior quality of BELLS. 
Special attention given to CHURCH BELT&» 
>” Mastrated Catalogue sent free. 


BUCKEYE RELL, FOUNDRY. 
Estuliished in 1837. ~ 
Superior Bells of Copper 02 and Tin, 
ae ee pig 
ings, fo urches, 
4 , Court Houses, Fire Alarms, 
Tower Clocks, Chimes, etc. 


Ilustraved Catalogue sent Free. 
WANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 EastSecond 8t., Cincinnati. 


-MENEELY & COMPANY. 


Established in 1826. © 




















 Charch and other Power Bélls. P. O. address, 
SSmmaloques Tee ‘Ne Agencies. 


‘GHURCH ORCANS. 
MARSHALL BROS, CHURCH ORGAN 
Manufacturing Co., 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





‘One of the largest ORGAN WORKS in | yitBr: 


the United States. 
Churches and Societies of every kind send for 
Descriptive Ca Catalogues and Specifications. 


WHITNEY & HOLMES 


ORGANS. 


New Styles, -New Solo Stops 
ee Ail firet-clase, Warranted five years. 23 
—— & Holmes hilar Ce "Gainey. mn. 


BLYMYER 


Manufacturing Ce.’s 


BELLS. 


FINE TONED. 
Low te 
RRANTED 


4 } Catalogues sent free on 
application. 





BLYMYER MFG. CO., | 


Cincinnati, oO. 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 
Organs and Melodeons. 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufac- 
tory in the United States. 


54,000 — 


Now tn use. 


No other Musical instrument ever obtained the 
same popularity. 
<a Send for Price-Lists, 


* “Address” . B UFFA LO, N. Ye 


The Greatest Novelty 
iN COTTAGE ORGANS. i 
ee os o— rar: ¥ies of cases—beautiful Sclo 


Stops cimprovements in the ore of 
Organ n Bullg = 24 found in the Cottage Or- 
Boro. Vt. Vt. 


J; ESTEY & CO., Brattie- 
A beautiful ce sent free on application. 


J BUY ONLY FST, 


Bey Best and*Most Accurate, 


“HOWE! we, 














SSS a 


“SCALE 


Weigh-Master's Beams and Fedde 
HOWE PATENT BALANCE 


RAILROAD, EXPRESS, and STORE| “#3 


. TRUCKS, 

For Sale ‘by Hardware Dealers Generally. 
PAGE & CO., 
_. GENERAL AGENTS, 

3 Park Place, ,|. . New York 

New Burr Mills, 


The most remarkabi 
Burrs ever built for ed 
small 





Send 
saa my Aged 60 Cuts 
Edward H 


Harrison, 
New Flaven, Conn, 








“ISTOVE PIPE ELBOW, 


“THE BEST IS ALWAYS THE CHEAPEST.” 


Reasons. Why 


The Baxter Portable En: 


ARE THE CHEAPEST IN THE WO 
ist—They have great STRENGTH. 
Sie Lay ret CUA BTU CON 

—T hey are per nD Y 4 
ith—They are safe aga inst FIRE AND EXPLO- 


SIO. 
5th—They are BCONOMICAL IN SPACE AND 





tth—They have been before the public for six 
youre tolite “hs 1 aba of them ry baw use, ey BO ac- 
ciden Y bi] tb or proper as Occur) 

ith— sus ¥UL RY GUARANTEED IN 
ALL PA TICULARS. 


For reduced ea price iets call on or address 


SSELL, 18 Park Place, N.Y. 





FIRST-CLASS TOOL CHESTS. 
No. L Boys’ 42 50 Ho. $6. Amateurs’. es 
No. Fy Youths’.... 20 00 Farmers’... 
No. 3. Gents’ 35 00 Nok Mechanics’. “193 WD 


Filled with Best Tools only. * 
Send for Descriptive Circulars to 
~ J.T. PRATT & CO.,’ 
53 Fulton St., N. YY. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERYBODY. 
“The Utility Adjustable Table. 


May be raised or lowered 
to suit an 





person or pure 





a luxury. 
——_ convenience of 
e age for a. 
arlety of s of styles, with pric- 
s to correspond, from 
upwards, ‘orwarded any- 
ere in the United States 
of price, or SS. D. D. Send for circular 


on receipt 
and — the Christ: 
nA MBIE, SARGENT Té Cco., 
E PROPRIETORS AND M ACTU: 
7931 Broadway, bet. 10th and 4 11th Streets, 


| ELECTRO- 
SILICON 





it. Sold by drug- 
house-furnishing 
res and jewelers. 


ENG; 





THE G GREAT 
_Preserver:ot of Heath, 


PATENT PERFORATED | 


U ARMENTS 
ses, and are a sure cure OF | 
‘se for 
a medical authority. ve ypeen 
= six years before th eA ne 
satisfaction. Send for circular.  ~ oe 


. D.C. HALL & CO., Manf’s, 
44 West Broadway, N. York. 





THE CORRUGATED 


ines} 


REVOLVING 
PLANTSTAND. 


i & 
Portable, Durable, and Cheap. 
NELSON & BLYE, 


. 38 Dey Street. 
Send for Price-List. 


THE WONDERFUL. COLLAR. 





Have Yeu Seen It & a yom merciian(ites 
— wane four — LA be wash 


new forks 4. 
eeply, all oth, no paper.- Will wear longer 
than any collar 


wea 
mate. Is beautiful in shape and 
—_, and LOBE Mi 


ARUEACTURING co.. 
3 Broadway, New York. 


Gert —— 
Fs 


Electro-Plated Ware 


THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO, 
No. 550 Broadway, N. ¥., 


Manufacture and offer a complete assortment of 
fine 


SILVER-PLATED 
: TABLE WARE. 
ALSO A LARGE VARIETY OF 


Ornamental Articles © 
Suitable for Wedding Presents, 


MERIDEN. CUTLERY Cco., 

r Office, 49" Chambers St. in en manufacturers of 
HARD RU NDL 

and all nde UB FINE CUTLERY, ABLE 

KNIVES, &c: €8~ Trademark, * MERIDEN CUT- 

LERY Co.” on every blade. 


THE 


MIDDLETOWN PLATE COMPANY, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN., 
MANUFACTURE 
THE FINEST QUALITY OF 


SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


New’ and Original Designs for Fail of 1874 just 
out. Ask for these Goods. For sale by all leading 
dealers. 


Salesroom : 13 John Street, N. ¥. 
ONLY |...18 Sheets Note Paper, 18 Envel- 


opes, 5 Steel pens 1 Pen-holcer, 1 
: Lan dscape Chromo, and’ 1 Pocket Mi- 














50 











Exe xcelsio, Do Your Own Printing |; 
Port Eusafor envio, labels, envelopes 
able. $9 «i . loans for! Swork. 
; nm do their printing and 
advertising, save money and increase 
e. Amateur Printing, deligpt 

mae for foe apere bo 
fun an make on money fast: 
Printing” pefating Send two stamps for full 
bP. Soca Dlegne presses type etc, to the Mfrs 
Tess©” KELSEY &CO. Meriden, Com 


PROFESSOR DALE’S 
Persian Horse and Cattle Powders. 





OF ALL CONDITION POWDERS THE 
SAFEST.AND BEST. 

The Merciful Man is Merciful to his 

Beast. Horses and Cattle are sources of 

profit, and for that reason, if for no 


| other,.they should be well cared for. 


| By the timely.use of DALE'S HORSE |. 


| many a valuable aakingt may be saved. 


"-PRLoN as cers PER PAGKAOR, 


JOHN F. HENRY, cunka® & 0, 
PROPRIETORS, 
8 and 9 College Place, New Yerk. 
Best and 'Cheapest—Send for It. 
Largest Pictorial Family Paper. Sent a year 
on trial post-paid for. $1. Big pay to Agents. 


Inclose to Tiusteates Record, 33 Park Row, 
New York. 





yAND.- CATTLE. POWDER.,the. life of| 


h magnifying power, or 
y Cards, Tit Sour own 
for FIR" TY CENTS. Address 
C.D. MACKEY, 
iM Brown’ s _—— Weather “23 
encate, CSLD A d do 
around windows an , 
ee RT SASHES. por 
ge test 22 ARS. Inclose e i tor 43 
ga Samples. 812 Broadway, N. 
PRICE List of Waltham Watches. 
A book of 16 pages. Sent free by 
When you write: mention Christian Onion. 
AN} EATS rices reduce@ 
catalogue with 
Silver cases sent 
of reference.given.. N.. H. Te, 41 8t., 
Ni Jersey. .... 


‘name Pre on all. fent es 
CENTS. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Pa trips 
w@ entire: and 
Racine Stood the 4 
CCAMECALALBRELARLRLEGAROARK 
HOWARD & CO., 222 5th Avenue, New York. 
awh aaiieat pa ef al all. grades ay gine 
ewark, New. 





SEND FOR CIRCULARS 
descrippive of the 


Goodenough Improved Horseshoe. 
Ad mes ‘tor use. we aves 


Bree wa Patriot. Box 20 4, p 0. 
34 and 3% Elizabeth 


WILL BUY 
A 
FIRST MORTGAGE PREMIUM BOND 


OF THE 


N.Y, Industrial Exhibition Co., 


Authorized by ‘the Legislature of the State of N.Y. 


“Every one “will here find a safe invest- 
ment, with gvaranteed inter wt, upon the 


required. Every 
Horse Owner his 
ew York. Offices = 





L, 


‘| most perfect system of finance new in use, 
'} as the holdérs of the Bonds and‘the Com- 
[yy | pany are equally benefited. - One-half of 


T say ten millions, will be invest~- 
edn Mortgages and Government Bonds, 
the interest on which will pay off the 
Bonds ef the Company, and the residue 
in the lands:and the Crystal Palace Build- 
ing, which.secures the bondholders by a 
Trust Deed. - 

Address, for Bonds and full information, 
MORCENTHAU, BRUNO & CO., 

Financial Agents, 23 Park Row, N. Y. 





. 





The Little. 








azine ap ealeraaren mi MACAZINE rape 


_ Post OFFICE DRAWER 2. 


ede : 


entertainment for trations 
coertainmet Ln} aad ‘ 


| cuien inne aM mbere Wecents 
ber: pr 187) 
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Pp. T. BARNUM'S 


CREAT 


ROMAN AND 


HIPPODROME, MENAGERIE, 


AFTERNOON AND EVENING. 


GRAND MENAGERIE = GS 7 = ee = SIX HUNDRED 


RARE 














—— 


MUSHUM 














OPEN DAILY, 


From 1 to 5 P.M, 


t 
AND = { 
UPON EXHIBITION! j 
From 6.30 to 10 P.M. 4 
af Afternoon and Evening. 
—O— : 


J Mibsee Re THE LARGEST ZOOLOGICAL 
COLLECTION 
IN THE WORLD! 


ENTERTAINMENT i} 


GRAND AMPHITHEATRE 


At 2.30 & 8 o Clock. 








Drove of Elephants, _ Alaska Sea Lions, White Polar Bears, 
Drove of Camels, Water Buffaloes, Australian Sun Bears, 
Drove of Llamas, Horned Horse, African Eiands, 
Drove of Buffaloes, Asiatic Yaks. Brazilian & Bengal Tigers, 
Drove of Giraffes, African Lions, African Leopards, 
Rhinoceros, Happy Family, Etc., Etc., Etc., Etc. 


—— 
et) 


Kach Entertainment commences with the Grand Oriental Spectacle, 


THE FETE AT PEKIN 


INDIAN LIFE: A CHASE FOR A WIFE. 


ALL THE BRILLIANT CHARIOT we ee RACES AT EACH EXHIBITION ! 


400 ARABIAN HORSES! 50 SHETLAND PON IES! 
100 Running Horses. 30 Trained Monkies. 
ADMISSION : 


- Grand Orchestra - $1.50 
Orchestra. - - $1.00 





































Seats secured 






Six Days in 








in advance, 





Box Office Open 
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H.W. SB E S TO. 


MATERIALS. 


ASBESTOS ROOFING adapted for steep or flat roofs in all climates can be 
cheaply transported and easily applied. Is furnished in rolls containing 200 square 
feet each, packed in strong skeleton cases. 


EXTRACTS FROM AMERICAN INSTITUTE REPORTS. 


“‘ Practically FIRE-PROOF,” Medal awarded 1870. 
“Pie best article in the Market,” 1871. 


recommend it to all as the best in use,”’ 1873. 


= 2 é 2 5 
Asbestos Roofi ng Paint, 
A strictly first-class article, superior body, rich color, contains no tar or cheap oils. 


Old Shingle, Tin, and other Roofs can be made water-tight and rendered serv- 
ieeable for many years with 


H. W. JOHNS’ Patent ASBESTOS ROOFING PAINT and ASBESTOS CEMENT. 


ASBESTOS PAINTS, all colors, for general purposes, in cans, kegs and barrels. 


ASBESTOS BOILER FELTING, Sheathing and Lining Felts, general Roofing 
Materials, ete. 


These materials are prepared ready for use, and can be easily applied by any 
one. Send for Descriptive Pamphlets, Price-Lists, Instructions, ete. LIBERAL 
INDUCEMENTS to GENERAL MERCHANTS and DEALERS. 


ig CAUTION.—The public are hereby cautioned against purchasing or using 
any materials for the above or similar purposes, purporting to contain ASBESTOS, 
unless they bear our name and dates of patents. 


Patentee and Sole Manufacturer, Established 1858, 


H. W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, New York. 
REED & BARTON, | 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 


SILVER-PLATED TABLE WARE 


Would call especial attention to the great variety of New Designs of 


DINNER, TEA AND WATER SETS, 
EPERGNES, 
CAKE AND FRUIT STANDS, 


Ice Pitchers, Spoons and Forks, Etc. 





+ Fel 


‘<UBLLVd NOVVIVaaK 
NU VO am 


We pay especial attention to the production of Plated Spoons and 
, Whieh we manufacture in a great variety of patterns, 
__ Plated Ware to he durable must not only he well plated, but the 
base on which the Silver is deposiigd must be of good material. 

We have all the work, from the composition of the metais to the 
tast. finish, done in our own Factories, under our own supervision. 
So we are in a situation to KNow, and can warrant every article vw: 
manufacture to be the finest quality in every respect. 


REED & BARTON, 


TAUNTON, M&SS., and : 
2 Maiden Lane, New York. 


“ety, 


, 
es 
Yee as “ 





—— es 
ey 


FREEMAN & BURR 


CLOTHING WAREHOUSES, 138 & 140 Fulton Street, 
NEW YORK. 


REEMAN & BURR, availing themselves of the unusual advantages 

offered by the great depression in trade and decline in prices in replenishing 
stock, open the season with a much LARGER STOCK than ever before, and are 
selling at very LOW PRICES. 


Suits, $10 To Order, or Ready-Made. 


| Sacks, Frocks, 
‘Suits, $15 govk 


Capes, Surtouts, 
Suits, $20 


Vj 
“Reo 4 73° 'y NE! 
Suits, $30 


$5, $8, $10 $12. $15, $20, $30, $40. 


. } ' 

Suits, $40 +S, OVE, Boys’ Suits,$15 

. j . 

Suits, $50 ert! . For Boys, Cog r Boys’ Suits,$20 

’ $3, $5, $10, $15, $20. ‘ 

Suits, $60 \ 9 Boys’ Suits,$25 
c OUNTRY QEDERS BY LETTER attended to with care and punctuality. FREEM 
selves, enables parties in any part of the country to order direct f hem, 
the certainty of receiving the most PERFECT FIT “ATTAINABLE. ov 
Rie FOR SELF-MEASURE, Samples of Goods, Price-list, Book of Fash- 
ons, in. 

ALF COST AND LESS.—FREEMAN & BURR are closing out at a fraction of their cost a large 

_ assortment of odds and ends from broken suits, etc., embracing many of the most useful and 
serviceable garments thet can made. 

It is better to buy Tools than Toys. One cultivates habits of industry, the other habits of idl ls 
Give your children industry and mechanical skill and they will take one of themselves if you have 
nothing else to give them 

Most of the hardware stores in the United States s@ll our goods at our lowest ices. It is bet 
buy of them if you find the goods are of our make tg ] ¢ these woodcute, de wo warrant ~ py 
= of superior quality. If you cannot find them at your stores we will send either one of them by 


To Order, or Ready-Made. 
& BURR’S NEW SYSTEM FOR SELF-MEASURE, of which thousands avail — 
ORDERS. ENT FREE on appiioat 0 
MILLERS FALLS COMPANY. 
These tools are as beautiful as any toy, and with them many beautiful and useful things can be made. 
1, prepaid, on receipt of the price. 


G5 Bors’ Suits,$5 
Boys’ Suits, $8 
Boys’ Suits,$10 
Boys’ Suits, $12 





= ~ -——# 
We will send this Bracket Saw 
Frame, with four extra Saws, five 
Bracket Designs, and full direc- 
tions for use, by mail, prepaid, on 
receipt of $1,25, 
The frame is 5 x 12 inches, made 
of Rosewood, beautifully polished. 
Ladies using it earn $5 in a day. 


MILLER’S FALLS Co., 
78 Beekman St. N. Y. 


Make your own Christmas 
Presents. 


BARBER’S IMPROVED BIT BRACE. 
was one of the first patent braces put upon the 





market, and it has proved to be so much the best 
that few of any other kind are now made or used. 
We have recently appended to it a ratchet attach- 
ment, which can be used When needed to bore in 
places where there is not room to revolve the 
Sweep, as a slight back and forth motion will] drive 
the bit in or out. wf the b fe Mine 
h re- 

ithe 


n, the 
e rosew we 
east steel. It is the most beauti- 
ful, aanblo, cad perfect brace yet made. Price $3. 


MILLERS FALLS CO,, 


78 Beekman St., New Yorke. 


AVILUDE 


OR GAME OF 


“This ‘Tool Holder contains 20 Cast Steel Tools of 


a ie to # ic 
Needle. {t is by far the best Tool Holder in use 
and will also _ answer nearly all the parpcose of a 
Hand Vise. The Wood is Lignum Vite and Hard 
Maple, the Ferrule Malleable Iron,and the Jaws 
Cast Steel. The Handle is 5% inches long. Sent by 
mall, pas aid, on receipt of one dollar. MILLERS 
F 48 CO., 78 Beekman street, New York. 





AMY AN 


—. ay x 
f ’ 


any 
This Game Consists of Seventy-two Cards. 


MI] 
ulper, 44 
ry 
Each Card has a finely-engraved Vignette from 
steel of the following authors: 


Sir Walter Scott, Edward Everett Hale, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, John G. Whittier, 
Washington Irving, W. M. Thackeray, 

H. W. Longfellow, Bayard Taylor, 

George William Curtis, Charles Dickens, 
Nathanie) Hawthorne, J. Russell Lowell, 

John G. Saxe, Wilkie Qollins 

J.G. Holland, J. Fenn more Cooper 
William Cullen Bryant, Henry Ward Beecher. 
The whole forming the handsomest curd game 
ever published. For sale by all Booksellers, Sta- 
tioners, and Toy Dealers, and sent by mail post- 
paid on receipt of price, W cents. 


E. Cc. SELCHOW & CO., 
Ne. 41 John Street, New York. 


Send 3-cent stamp for list of games and home 
amusements. 





EW EDITION JUST ISSUED. 
Only 50 cents a Game. 


“My pepe never buys us .” said a child 
sadly. We are SURE he would, if he knew he could 
et a GOOD one for fifty cents. Tell him to send 
or Avilude; if he is not satisfied he may return 
the e and WE will return the money. 
“Must have a large sale and deserves it, too.”’— 
Harper’s Weekly, 
Don’t forget to send three cent stamp for a cata- 
logue of all the prmes we ahs lo 
GAME 


AN 


WEST & LE ., Worcester, Mass. 


FOLDING CHAIRS 
- FOR CHURCHES, -4 Catalogues mailed 
LECTURE ROOMS | free upon appli- 





Co., Hew Haven, Ct 





tm 6:.i > yirste 
* Class Pianos for Two 
-aadrod and Ninety Dol 
irs, because we employ no 
agentsandallow nodiscount 
to deale swindle you 
oat of more than twice the 
real cost of all Pianos. Dur- 
ing the pist 7 years we have 
sold oar Pianos to over 1,000 
families, in every section of 
every State and Territory in 
thefnien. There is not a 
ome te prominent town 
where are not in use, 
and hundreds of small towns 
everywhete also have them. 
If you will send fur our 
Catalogue, containing 15 
solid columns in fine. type, 
of the names and residences 
nt citizens, in- 
rsofCo 


New York, 
Sept. 15, 


To wHOM IT 


and many influential and 
wealthy 


We send them an wi 1 
York for 1Gdays? trial and it airy Re Epa Be Bet 
We are a responsible inéo nod company, 2nd rete 
ational of New | 


2 rk 
Bigg hich any Bank nited States will aed 


ik in America. We make 





Address, United States Piano Co., 810 Broadway, New 


x AN EEDAIE Chin coSth 


1874. 
MAY 


conceRrn.—W e have 
used the 1. S. Pianos 
for the past six years. 


prove thas 5 years’ warrant guarantees 
oni he tobe fy equal to-any Piano in the known 
i 7 - ani ine 
Pe om Fgh a tall particolarn ut also & 
written reply to al grentions “some of ow 
Company in person. state where yousaw 


York. 





